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: "Dr . STANHO TH 


Tiorn wad ExCBLLENCY | 


or THE 


Chriſtian Religion 
| Aﬀerted againſt 


Jews, Infidels, and Heretics. 


PART IL 


AVING ſhewnthat the Chriſtian Religi- 
on is in no Reſpect either inferior to, or Ss 
conſiſtent with the Doctrine of Moſes, and 

dhe Prophets, I proceed, 

2. To ſhew that it enjoins nothing as neceſſary to 
be believed or done, which, when rightly under- 
ſtood, is repugnant to the Dictates of right Reaſon. 

The main Objection againſt receiving the Chriſti- 
an Revelation ſeems all along to have been drawn. 
from its containing and requiring our Belief of ſome 
Matters, which- very wiſe Men have found them- 
ſelves unable clearly to perceive, and to account to 
their own Reaſon for. The refuting of which, as it 
wh 2 once ee the 55 plauſible Pretence 1 

mies iſtianity * 

Vor. II. Heretics 


2 The Truth and Excellency 

Heretics for corrupting and miſinterpreting the 
Scriptures of the New Teſtament, I will take care 
to do it by obſerving the following Method. 

I. I will explain to you in what Senſe and Re- 
ſpects the Myſteries of the Goſpel can be ſaid really 
to exceed our Comprehenſion. 

IT. I will offer ſowe Conſiderations which prove, 
that their being thus incomprehenſible by us, is no 
juſt Bar to our believing them. 

III. I will anſwer as diſtinctly as I can, the prin- 
cipal Arguments made ule of to inſinuate, that they 
are not to. be believed, becauſe not to be compre- 
hended by us. 

Having eſtabliſhed the general Part of the Argu- 
ment, I ſhall afterwards deſcend to ſome particular 
Points of Faith and Practice, and ſhew that theſe 
have ſuch Evidence as the Fews ought to aſſent to 
th any, are no Way repugnant to the ſo much boaſted 

Wiſdom of an improved, tho” till mere natura} 
Man. 

I. I ſhall explain to you in what Senſe and Re- 
ſpects the Myſteries of the Goſpel can be faid really 
to exceed our Comprehenſion. 

1. Now it is readily admitted on both. Sides, that 
ſeveral Fhings believed in the World, are of ſo ab- 
ſtruſe a Nature, that no Man by the Strength of his 
own Diſcourſe could ever have found them out. 
And therefore all, who embrace Revelation, do 
likewiſe agree in conſeſſing, that theſe Things neither 
were, nor could be known, but by God's expreſs 
Declaration. Upon this Acknowledgiment St. Paul 
infers the unavoidable Occaſion for a Revelation from 
above in Points peculiar to Chriſtians, and attributes 
theſe Diſcoveries to God. Upon the ſame Account 
our Adverſaries are content to have theſe Doctrines 

thought myſterious: Only herein we differ, that 
they allow this Title to belong to them, with regard 


Chand boa obſcure. before fuch Revelation, "> 
3 ay * 


< 


les or Effects, or anſwer the Difficulties againſt 


c 
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they now think has made them clear; whereas, we 


ſay, that this Revelation notwithſtanding, we have 
not a full and clear Perception of them: 

2. A ſecond Sort there are, of which, tho we 
have Notions ſufficiently diſtinct to ſerve the Pur- 
poſes of Life, yet we cannot account for their Cau- 


thoſe Notions, the Truth whereof we nevertheleſs. 
can fee no juſt Reaſon to call in „ N 8 

3. Thoſe Things are out of our Reach, of which 
we have no Ideas. But no Man in his Senſes ever 
took upon him to maintain, that any Doctrine 
which Men are thus ignorant of, is a proper Object 
of Faith. The Myſteries of Religion which com- 
mand our Belief, may have Depths which it is not 
poſſible for us to ſound the Bottom of; but ſtill ſo 
far is our own Knowledge neceſſary, that even in 
theſe Caſes we be able to explain our Meaning by 
ſome ſuch common Notions, as may render the 
514 in which thoſe Myſteries are expreſſed, intel- 

igible. 

* A fourth Sort of Things there are, that lie be- 
yond the Reach of human Comprehenſion ; of whoſe 
Natute though we have ſome, yet we have not an 
adequate Knowledge of. This is plainly our Caſe 
with Regard to Beings of an abſtracted and incor- 
poreal Nature, where we have no ſenſible Ideas to 
lead us into a full Underſtanding of them. 

5. But to come nearer to our preſent Caſe, I add, 
that ſeveral Propoſitions may exceed our Comprehen- 
ſion, in regard that although they be really true, 
yet the immediate Ground of that Truth may not be 
diſcernable by us, 5 

Now it is to be obſerved; that the Controverſy at 
preſent depending, does properly concern ſuch re- 
vealed Truths, as exceed our Comprehenſion, ei- 
ther as we have ſome, but very confuſed Ideas of: 
Or ſuch as though we underſtand the Terms, yet we 

x cannot 
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cannot account to our ſelves for the Manner of their 
Agreement, when they make up one entire Propo- 
ſition. 

Having thus explained in what Senſe ſome Arti- 
cles of Faith exceed our Comprehenſion, I proceed, 

II. To offer my Reaſons why this is no juſt Bar 
to our believing them. 

1. The et of theſe ſhall be whe from the 
Nature of Faith itſelf, which is, properly ſpeaking, 
that Aſſent of the Mind to any Thing upon the 

Teſtimony of another. . And is thus diſtinguiſhed 

* from that which Evidence of Senſe, and Experi- 
ence, demonſtrative Proof, or probable Argument 
produce in us. 

From hence we may diſtinguiſh all Manner of 
Evidence into two Sorts, internal and external. I 
call that internal Evidence, which induces our Aſſent 
by Motives ariſing from within the Matter itſelf, 
termed for this Reaſon the Evidence of the Thing. I 
call that external, which moves us by Conſiderations - 
taken from without, and 1s properly called Evidence 
of the Teſtimony. Concerning the Truth whereof, 

ppoſing no juſt Cauſe to doubt, that ought to be 
eſteemed ſufficient for creating the Aſſent of Faith 
or Belief. 

Now Faith in a i Senſe owns no leſs Mo- 
tive to determine it, than the Teſtimony of God 
himſelf. And ſince *tis certain that his Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom, and Truth can never ſuffer him to 
be deceived, or deceive others, the Word of ſuch a 
en mult give us the ſtrongeſt Belief imaginable. 

Let it be conſidered, that the only Qualifica- 
900 which gives any Thing a Right to our Aſſent 
is the Truth of it. Conſequently whatſoever we 
have Reaſon by any manner of Means to think 
true, our Minds have Reaſon upon that Account 
fully to acquieſce in. Conſequently again, admit- 
ting chat there be ſome Things which exceed our 
g 3 
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"of the Chriſtian Religion. 5 
Comprehenſion, they are notwithſtanding entitled 
to our Aſſent, except it could be proved that they 
cannot be true, merely becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend them. But the Truth of the Thing depends 
not in any Degree upon the Capacity of the Per- 
ſon that conſiders it. | 

3. The preſent Argument will be ſtrengthened yet 
more, by obſerving how it comes to paſs that we 
think ourſelves warranted to be confident of the 
Truth of thofe Things which we moſt firmly be- 
lieve. How do Men know that they ſee or hear 
any of thoſe Objects, that ſtrike their Eyes and 
Ears? Is it becauſe their Senſes and their Reaſon 
tell them ſo? But how are they aſſured, that they 
do not deceive them? The Anſwer they would 
make, would be, .that Man and all Nature 1s the 
Workmanſhip of a moſt wiſe, and good, and 
powerful Creator; that theſe Faculties are implant- 
ed in us on purpoſe to repreſent Things truly; and 
therefore as it were a moſt impious Reflection upon 
the Wiſdom and Power of God, to ſuppoſe that he 
could not frame theſe Faculties ſufficient for the Pur- 
poſes they are to ſerve; ſo it is a no leſs blaſphe- 
mous Imputation upon his Goodneſs to imagine that 
he would not. This therefore is a ſufficient Argu- 
ment, that Things are as they appear to be. 

But then I obſerve, that we have the ſame Securi- 
ty for our Aſſent to Articles of Faith, even thoſe 
beyond our Comprehenſion. For here too the 
Ground of our Aſſurance reſts all at laſt upon the 
Perfe&tions' of God, who revealed them, who is too 
glorious for Man to comprehend as he is. 

4. Now the Chriſtian Doctrines, alledged to be 
above our Capacity, are ſuch as concern either the 
incommunicable PerfeEtions of the divine Nature, 
or the Decrees of the divine. Providence in the Re- 
demption of Man. And ſhall we, with theſe. poor 
Faculties, which the meaneſt - God's Creatures is 
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an over-match for, be ſo vain as not to allow God, 
either to be, or to do any Thing, but what we can 
account for? As his Doings are ſo tranſcendently 
eat, what ſhall hinder him from publiſhing thoſe 
idden Excellencies which we could never have 


found out? And if he actually has done ſo, ſhall 


we not take his Word ? 

Nay, had theſe Doctrines not come from God, 
they would never have been known, being too re- | 
mote from the View of any Faculty upon Fearth to 
have diſcerned, or ever thought of otherwiſe. So 


that how ſtrange ſoever it may be to advance ithe 


Credibility of ſuch Myſteries, upon the confeſſed 


unconceivableneſs of them, yet both Reaſon and 


the Apoſtle bear me out in ſo doing. What Man 
knoweth the Things of a Man ſave the Spirit of Man, 
which is in him? Even ſo the Things of God knoweth 
no Man, but the Spirit of God. 

Another Conſideration which renders our Be- 


lief of the moſt myſterious Doctrines highly reaſon- 
able, is the Nature of that Aſſent required on theſe 


Occaſions. Where we are capable of perceiving 
the Object propounded, there it is neceſſary our 
Faith ſhould be explicit, and diſtin& : But where 
the Object is dark and confuſed, it ſuffices that our 
Faith be implicit and general, becauſe we cannot 
believe more than we have evidence for : If there- 
tore we ſtudy to know as much as we can, to re- 
ceive whatever appears to come from him, this is 
all that God expects from us; and this can never be 
unreaſonable, unleſs it be unreaſonable to own God 
infallible. 

la a word, if Faith in general be an Aſſent upon 
Teſtimony, and the Ground of divine Faith be the 


| Teſtimony of God: If the Object of this Faith be 


revealed Truth, and the Truth of any Object do, 
not depend upon the Capacity of the Perſon contem- 
playing 1 it: If the Power of comprehending be Gi 


of the Cbriſtian Religion. 5 
Gift of a Being we cannot comprehend : If the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine diſguſts upon Account of the glorious 
Nature and wonderful Decrees of that very Being : 
And if the Degrees of Faith are proportioned to 
the Degrees of the Evidence, then I have proved, 
that allowing ſome Parts of the Chriſtian Revelation 
incomprehenſible, yet this will not bear us out in 
refuſing to believe them. 

HI. I come now to anſwer ſome of the principal 
Reaſons brought to prove, that Things which can- 
not be comprehended, ought not to be enjoined, as 
neceſſary to be believed by us. 

All which I hope I ſhall confute, if I can make 
out theſe five Propoſitions that follow, © 

1. That there is a real Difference between Things 
above, and Things contrary to Reaſon. 

2. That requiring our Aſſent to Things above 
Reaſon, does not lr upon Reaſon, or take away 
the Uſe of it in Matters of Religion. 5 

3. That in order to render the moſt aſſured 
Faith in theſe Caſes a reaſonable Act, it is neither 
neceſſary or lawful ſo to interpret Scripture to our 
common Notions of Things, as to make all the 
Doctrines delivered there, familiar and intelligible 
tous. 

4. That the Doctrines of this Kind are wrong- 
fully imputed to Prieftcraft. | | 

5. That the ill Conſequences pretended to rife from 
theſe Doctrines, and the Offence ſaid to be taken 
at them, are neither truly charged upon the Main- 
tainers of them; nor if they were, are theſe a ſuffi- 
cient Reafon for giving them up ? 

1. I am to prove, That there is a real Difference 
between Things above, and Things contrary to Reaſon; 

That thoſe Things do really differ from each o- 
ther, of which we conceive Ideas plainly different is 
certain, Now he that declares a Thing to be above 
Reaſon, implies no more, than that he does not ſe 
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how it can be; but he that pronounces a Thing 
contrary to Reaſon, implies that he perceives: either 
ſuch an Inconſiſtence in the Thing itſelf, or ſuch an 
Incongruity with other acknowledged Truths, as 
ſhew him, that 1t cannot be. 

Again: To be above human Reaſon means only, 


that we cannot know perfectly what we affirm to 


be io ; leaving it undetermined whether Beings of a 
more extenſive Underſtanding may not underſtand 
it more perfectly, But to be contrary to Reaſon in- 


fers, that neither we, nor any larger Capacity what- 


ſoever can know it to be true. For Reaſon in the 
ſeveral Sorts of Minds differs only in Degree, but 
cannot contradict itſelf ; and conſequently whatſo- 
ever is indeed contrary to the Reaſon of one Mind, 
cannot but be ſo to the Reaſon of all. So that as 
much Difference as there is between being poſſible 
to be true, or falſe, and being impoſlible to be true; 
ſo great a Difference there is between the Idea of a 
Thing above Reaſon, and that of a Thing contrary 
to Reaſon. 

Take indeed Reaſon for underſtanding in gene- 


| ral; there is no Truth which ſome intelligent Mind 


or other does not comprehend ; but to ſay this of the 
human Mind is too vain to be cheriſhed by them, 
who obſerve the Methods of our Attainment to 
Knowledge, or other Creatures both below and a- 
bove us. . | 

1. As to the firſt of theſe, ſome Things are 
known at firſt View; others give us Labour to 
ſearch out: Thoſe we call ſelf- evident, and the 
Knowledge of them Intuition; theſe we call Conſe- 
quences, and the Knowledge of them is termed 


| mediate, from that third Idea interpoſed between 


Matters not clear of themſelves, for repreſenting 
the Agreement, or adjuſting the Differences of the 


Matters enquired into, by their Agreement or Diſa- 


greement with itſelf, 


If 
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of the Cbriſtian Religion. 9 ö 
If then chere be ſome Things in Nature of which | 

we have none but confuſed Ideas; and if there be 
others, of which though we have Ideas ſufficiently 
diſtinct, yet can we not diſcem all their Properties 
fully, becauſe deſtitute of a third Idea, which ſhould 
illuſtrate their Properties, then have we a very plain 
Account both that ſome Things may be above our | 
Reaſon, and whence it is that they may be ſo. | 

Now that ſome Things there are in Nature, of 
which we have but very dark Ideas, without ap- 
pealing to ſpiritual Subſtances, I inſtance Matter, 
which though we converſe with every Moment, yet 
neither Senſe can deſcry, nor Reaſon define what it 
is preciſely. | ; | 

Again: That ſome Things there are, of which 
we have diſtinct Ideas, but far from a full Know- 
ledge, for want of ſome third Idea capable of open- 
ing them to us, is ſo far from wanting a Proof, that 
the greater Part of our Ignorance in the Secrets of 
Nature ſeems chiefly owing to this very Cauſe. - 

W hat hath been argued from the Operations of 
our own Minds, would-be ſtrengthened by a Com- 
pariſon between other Beings and ourſelves ; here 
we ſhould remember that though we are Creatures 
indued with Life, Senſe, and Reaſon, which has 
{et us a good way above the other Part of the Cre- 
ation, yet we muſt not imagine that our Minds are 
as capacious as Angels. We are not fo abſurd as 
to deny many Appearances and Effects, which de- 
pend upon material Cauſes, becauſe they do not ma- 
nifeſt themſelves to our Senſes ; and js it leſs abſurd 
to deny, that Angels, but eſpecially God himſelf, 
may have a more comprehenſive View of many 
Things, which Faculties, ſo limited as ours, are 
not by Nature fitted to perceive ? 

As we find Objects whoſe exceeding Brightneſs is 
not only uſeleſs, but painful to the Eye of the Bo- 
dy, why may there not be others too gloriouſly daz- 
zling for that of the Mind? In 
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10 The Truth and Excellency 

In a Word, it is moſt reaſonable to think, that 
God has ſet Bounds to Mens Underſtandings, as 
well as to their Senſes. 

And thus much is ſufficient to make good, that 
there is a real Difference between Things above and 
Things contrary to Reaſon. And. conſequently, 
that whatſoever is not contrary to Reaſon, 1s poſſi- 
ble to be true; and if true, may be aſſented to as 
ſuch, notwithſtanding it neither be, nor can be 
comprehended by us. I proceed now, 

2. To ſhew, that requiring our A ſſent to Things 
above Reaſon, does not uſurp upon Reaſon, or take 


away the Uſe of it in Matters of Religion. 


For Reaſon's Buſineſs is the ſame here, generally 
ſpeaking, as in other Caſes, to diſcern I mean, and 
be — for the Sufficiency of the Motive in- 
ducing our Aſſent. Only we add withal, that the 
particular Thing Reaſon is to regard in Matters of 
Faith, is the Evidence upon which we are moved 
to receive them, which is the Evidence of Teſtimo- 
ny. And conſequently it is not the Condition of 
the Thing revealed, but the Certainty of the Reve- 
lation, that makes the proper Subject of our En- 
quiry. And upon this we are — that Reaſon 
ſhould exerciſe herſelf. For is it not poſſible for him 
who made us to communicate his Will and Nature, 
and to inform Men with thoſe hidden Treaſures of 
Knowledge, which they could never have found ont 
themſelves, and ſuch as are greatly for their Profit 
to know? All which in Effect is but to debate 
whether it be not reaſonable to believe divine Reve- 
lations in general. 

Let Reaſon then enquire again; whether Mira- 
cles be not Signs of a divine Power? Whether a 
Being of Truth and Goodneſs would atteſt a Lie by 
ſuch Wonders? Whether thofe who wrought ſuch 
Works ought not to be received, as fent by him ? 


| Whether the Old and New Teftament be not the 


Writings 


| of the Chriſtian Religion. 11 
Writings of thoſe Perſons, and the Facts related 
their Doings; and what Aſſurance we have that 
they are not corrupted? All which is in Effect to 


enquire whether the Chriſtian Religion in particular 
be the Invention of Man, or a Revelation from 


Let her read thoſe Books with all imaginable Cir- 
cumſpection, obſerve their mutual Agreement, and 
the Senſe of the Church of all Ages upon all the 
material, and ſome confeſſedly obſcure Paſſages. 
For this again is in effect but to examine, whether 
the Myſteries, which ſame labour to explode, have 
all along been eſteemed eſſential Parts of Chriſti- 
anity itſelt. | 

Let the Precepts of this Religion be brought 
to the Teſt, and Men will find no one Doctrine in 
all this whole Syſtem unworthy of God to impart, 
or of Men to receive. For this in Matters of reveal- 
ed Religion, is the only Enquiry proper to the 
Thing itſelf, and that which when we once are ſa- 
tisfied in, our Duty then is to reſt for the Belief of it 
upon Miracles and the Characters of a divine Reve- 
lation. Theſe are the Terms upon which the Goſ- 
pel aſks our Belief ; and therefore there is no need 
for thole Clamours upon that plauſible Head of 
commanding Men to exclude from Religion, the 
only Faculty by which God mtended we ſhould dil- 
cern Truth from Falſhood. 

_ Having ſhewn that the requiring our Aſſent to 
Things above Reafon, does not ufurp upon Reaſon, 

" take away the Uſe of it in Matters of Religion: 
come, 

3. To ſhew, that in order to render the moſt 
aſſured Faith in theſe Caſes a realonable Act, it is 
neither neceſſary or lawful ſo to interpret Scripture 
to our ommon Notions of Things, as to make all 
hes Dectrines delivered there familiar and intelligi- 
de o s. | 
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12 The. Truth and Excellency 


The Neceſſity of ſuch Accommodations of Scrip- 
ture, proceeds upon theſe Principles. That it 
« can never be reaſonable to receive Things not 
« evident, and ſuch as cannot be explained, much 
« leſs fo, if they appear to us impoſſible and ab- 
« ſurd, by contradifting ſome already received 
«« Dictates of Reaſon, and if they cannot be recon- 
« ciled to ſome certain and acknowledged Truths.“ 

To which I reply in the following Particulars. 
1. Then, I own, that nothing which is not evi- 
dent, hath a Right to our Aſſent: But then I muſt 
obſerve, that the Evidence required in the Aſſent of 
Faith is not that of Matter, but that of Teſtimony. 
*Tis farther granted, that the Darkneſs of the Mat- 
ter is not of itſelf an Argument for believing, but a 
good one to ſuſpend our Belief, till ſome other Mo- 
tive caſt the Scale. But I have proved that the 
Evidence of a divine Revelation is of weight 
enough to end the Suſpence, and fix our Belief. 
And I muſt add that the Obſcurity of ſome Things 
are, tho* not direct, yet accidental Proofs of their 
being revealed, becauſe not poſſible to be the Inven- 
tion of Men, 

2. As readily will it be granted, that we cannot 
be obliged to receive any Doctrine contrary to Rea- 
fon ; becauſe whatever is contrary to Reaſon, is 
contrary to Truth. But as Reaſon and Revelation 
come from God, and therefore cannot contradict 
each other, he then that proves any Doctrine to be 
contrary to Reaſon, does in Effect prove that 
Doctrine not to be of God; and therefore ſuch 
Doctrine being deſtitute of that proper Motive of 
Aſſent I am contending for, cannot poſſibly be a 


proper Matter of Faith. 


3. But then we ought to make a difference be- 
tween a Thing being really contrary to Reaſon, 
and its ſeeming to be ſoz for many Things there 

are, but how they are, we are not able to tell: 
a N Theſe, 


%. 


of the Chriſtian Religion.” 13 
Theſe, tho? not poſſible to be explained as to the 
Manner, are not rejected as to the Thing. So that. 
tis a Principle by no Means peculiar to Religion, 
but even to Philoſophy, and all Sort of Science, 
that a Thing's being inexplicable, does not preſently 
infer, that it is either impoſſible in itſelf, or abſurd 
to be believed by us. of 

The received Dictates of Reaſon are excellent 
Rules as far as they go 3 but they who uſe them, 
ſhould conſider upon what Views they were eſta- 
bliſhed, and to what Sort of Subjects they extend. 
For to vary from theſe, 1s not to go againſt Rea- 
ſon, but againſt the Men, who by a wrong Appli- 
cation, make them Occaſions of Reaſoning amiſs. 
That nothing can be made out of nothing, is a received 
Dictate of Reaſon ; but they who from thence deny 
that God made the World out of nothing, draw a 
falſe Conſequence from a Rule applied to a ſuper- 
natural, which is only true of natural Productions, 
in a ſettled Courſe of Cauſes and Effects. 

So again, for ſuppoſed or real Difficulties ; all 
agree they ought not to take Place in Bar to poſi- 
tive Proofs, ſufficient in their Kind; becauſe ſuch 
Proofs are the proper Evidence of Truth, and it is 
not poſſible for a finite Underſtanding to foreſee or 
anſwer all the Conſequences that may happen to be 
charged upon Opinions thus eſtabliſh'd. 70 

For as ſome are charged wrongfully, from gene- 
ral Maxims too raſhly made, or improperly appli- 
ed; ſo even when rightful, were theſe allowed to 
NR politive Evidence, but ſmall Progreſs 
could be made in Knowledge. We could not 
many Times aſſent or diſſent at all to either Side 
of a Queſtion, one Part of which we know muſt 
needs be falſe, and one be true, becauſe we may 
never at this Rate be able to ſatisfy ourſelves, which 
of the two is falſe, and which is true. N 
Thai Matter, for Example, is or is not diviſible 
ae ! | without 
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14 The Truth and Excellency | 
without End, is a disjunctive Propoſition, the Parts 
of which are contradictory, and cannot both be ei- 
ther true or falſe. And yet take which Side you 
will, it is incumbered with inſuperable Difficulties: 
Suppoſe now that God ſhould reveal which Side 
of it is true; were it reaſonable to be determined 
by ſuch a Declaration or not? They who ſhould 
deny it, would pay but very ſlender Reſpect to di- 
vine Revelation in general ; they who grant it, al- 
low that ſome Things may reaſonably be believed, 
notwithitanding any Difficulties to the contrary, 
They come at laſt to this, that in ſome Caſes the 
Point in Queſtion is not, whether explicable or not, 


comprehenſible or not, but whether it be ſaid by 


God or not. Which with Regard to the myſterious 
Truths of Chriftianity is to aſk whether they be 
expreſly contained in, or fairly deduced from Scrip- 
ture. 

2. That the bringing down to our own Capaci- 
ties ſuch Scriptures as contain myſterious Truths, is 
not only a needleſs, but an unlawful Expedient. 
The very Plea our Adverſaries urge, That Scripture 
is not the Words, but the Senſe of the Text, directly 
condemns this Method of proceeding ; for every 
Time we depart from the obvious Importance of the 
Words, we impoſe a new Scripture of our own. 


And what an Inſolence is this, to ufurp God's Au- 


thority ? What becomes of the Obedience of Faith, 
when we break thro” all the Laws of Interpretation 
by forced Conſtructions, and bend thoſe facred Ora- 
cles, purely becauſe we reſolve to admit nothing for 
the Word of God, but what ourſelves think fit for 
him to tell us? | | — 

But is not this done in ſundry Paſſages without 


Blame, where God is ſaid to have Hands, and 
Eyes, and Paſſions, and the like? And does not 


the Church of England maintain, that this is my 
Body, could not be meant literally, becauſe ſuch 
EC = _ Meaning 
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of the Chriſtian Religion. 15 
Meaning is abſurd? Yes; and when the like Ab- 
ſurdities can be ſhewn to follow the Doctrines of 
the Trinity, Incarnation, and Satisfaction of the 
Son of God, we will agree to forſake the literal 
Senſe in the Places that mention theſe two. Bur in 
other Places the Scripture repreſents. God as an om- 
nipreſent and impaſſible Spirit, and theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to explain the metaphorical Senſe of thoſe Ex- 
preſſions which are ſuited, not to the Dignity of his 
Nature, but to the Infirmity of ours. I come now 
Ther Objection which all 

That Objection which im incompre- 
henſible Doctrines to Prieſteraft. mw og 
One would fancy by the Commonneſs of this Ob- 
jection, that great Advantages and Revenues aroſe 
to the Clergy from it; but with no Reaſon; for how 
is it poſſible to think that the Myſteries ſhould turn 
to Account, ſu ng the Preachers of them inſin- 
cere? What do theſe Men, in Effect, but teach 


their Hearers not to think too high of their own 


Abilities? And is the perſuading Men, that they 
are not near ſo wile as they are willing to believe 
themſelves, an undertaking fo very acceptable, that 
we ſhould hope they would gratify us for it? O! 
but by this Means we extol our Character above 
the Laity, to whom thefe Myſteries are repreſented 
inacceſſible ? What ? when we own ourſelves, as 
well as they, unable to comprehend'them ? But this 
makes bold Men Mafters of their own Conſciences, 
by impoſing Abſurdities under the venerable Name 
of Myſteries ? What ? when they tell them nothing; 
has a Right to their Aſſent which is not revealed? 
When the Scriptures are told to be the Rule of 
Faith; when they are exhorted to try their Teach- 
ers Doctrines by this Rule, and to take all reaſon- 
able Meafures to fatisfy themſelves in the divine Au- 
thority of thoſe very Scriptures? But ſtill J aſk, 
what they who firſt publiſhed theſe — 
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poſed to get by it? Nothing but Inſults and Per- 
ſecution; and this our Enemies themſelves confeſs, 
when they urge this Objection, 

5. That the requiring Men's Aſſent to Points 
they cannot comprehend, gives great Offence to 


Adverſaries and Strangers, and hinders the Con- 


verſion of Multitudes to the Faith. But, 

1. I deny, that theſe Doctrines give any juſt Of- 
fence, becauſe, as I have proved, nothing contrary 
to Reaſon is advanced in them. The Offence then 
in this Caſe, is not given, but taken, and the Hin- 
drance to People's Converſion, not in the Temper of 
the Doctrines, but themſelves. | | 

2, I deny that ſuch Offence is a ſufficient Cauſe 
for giving up theſe Doctrines. 

If Religion were to be ſerved up according to 
Men's Palates, there would be as many different 
Faiths as Perſons, and the Conſequence would be, 
there would be no Religion at all. In a word, *tis 
by no Means the Buſineſs of Religion to humour, 


but to correct the ſickly Appetites of Men; and 


conſidering the miſerable Depravation of our Na- 
ture, it is for the Honour of ſuch Doctrines, that 
they create Diſguſt; were they leſs good, they 
would be better liked. | 

In the mean while, this is God's own Inſtitution. 
The Miniſters of the Goſpel have it in Truſt only, 
and muſt be accountable for their faithful Uſe of it; 
and both they and their People muſt remember 
whoſe Authority it ſtands upon, and ſubmit to it at 
their Peril. 

Having anſwered ſome of the principal Reaſons 
brought to prove, that Things which cannot be 
comprehended ought not to be enjoined as neceſſary 
to be believed by us; I proceed, according to 


my Promiſe before, to conſider ſome particular 
Points of Faith, viz. the Trinity, Incarnation of the. . 


Son of God, and the Satigfaction made for the Sins 
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of tbe Cbriſtian Religion. 17 
of che World, by the Sacrifice of his Death; and 
X ſhew that theſe have ſuch. Evidence as the Fes 
7 ought to aſſent to, and are no Ways repugnant to 
the ſo much boaſted Wiſdom of an improved, tho 
ſtill mere natural Man. 

And the Points I ſhall ſpeak to with Regard to 
them, are theſe three. - 

I. That theſe Doctrines are delivered to us in the 
New Teſtament ; conſequently ought to be believed 
by Chriſtians _ 

IT. I ſhall examine how far they are noble to 

che Scriptures, of the Old Teſtament, and the Senſe 
of the ancient Synagogue z conſequently, whether 

3 they be juſt Matter of Offence to the 7ews. 

3 Jn ſhall ſhew, that they contain nothing re- 
3 pugnant to the Principles of natural Reaſon; 

. I I. That theſe Doctrines are delivered to us in the 
New Teſtament. Firſt of the Trinity; and here I 
| will ſnew, 

2 1. That the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſts 
rare ſo diſtinguiſhed from each other in Scripture, 
as juſtifies, our believing them three Perſons. 
I 2. That ſuch Names, Sc. are attributed to them 
as prove each of them to be truly God. 

3. That notwithſtanding all this, the Scripture is 
moſt expreſs in_the Unity of the Godbead; from 
whence it will follow, that theſe three Perſons are 
the one living and true God. 

1. The Difſtin&tion — gr wc Son, ok 
Holy Ghoſt, is evident from theſe few plain Paſſages. 
See Luke, i. 34, 35. Matt. iti. 16, 17. Lake iii. 
21, 22. Jobn i. 32, 33. fobn xiv. 16. xv. 26. 
Rom. viii. 11. Matt. xxvüli. 49. 2 Cor. x. 14. 
1 FJobn v. 7. 

2. The fame Attributes are e aſcribed. to Father, 
8 Ghoſt, as prove each of them to be 
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18 The Trath and Excellency x 
Concerning the Son, we find the fame divine Per- 
fections affirmed of him as the Father; as Eternity, 
See John v. 26. Heb. i. 11, 12. Otniſtience, Tee 
John X. 13. v. 20. Rev. ii. 23. Potper, ſee ohn 
T7. 2.1. 19, Hes. i. . 10. Pal. ei. 25. Heb. i. 
3. John v. 22, 23. All which Texts juſtify us in 
believing not the Father only, but the Son alſo to be 
The fame Inference we ſhall be warranted to make 
concerning the bleſſed Spirit, if the Force of theſe 
following Places be duly confidered. Ser Adds v. 3, 
4. Xi. x, 2. XX. 28. Epheſ. ii. 20, 21, 22. Matt. 
ix. 32. 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. Rom. viii. It. 1 Cor. 
xii. 4. 11. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Matt. xxviit. 19. 1 Cor. 
xit, 12, 13. And yet it is no leſs evident, 

3. That there neither are, nor can be more Gods 
than one. This is the conſtant Voice both of Rea- 
fon and Scripture. See Mar. xit. 29. 32. And the 
Chriſtian Doctrine is ſo far from intending; to pofſefs 
Men with any Notions to the contrary, that it pre- 
vents them, and affirms the Belief of our Saviour's 
Divinity conſiſtent with that fundamental Article. 
See 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6. Jobn xvii. 3. And alt the 
Texts that aſcribe the eſſential Perfections of the God- 
head to the Son and Holy Ghoſt, admittmg no o- 
ther Reconciliation, either with thoſe other Pafſages, 
which fo fully affert the Unity of the divine Effence, 
or with the Principles of Reaſon, to which a Plura- 
lity of Gods is an inſupportable Contradiction ; 
than that of confeſſing, that each of thoſe to whom 
the incommunicable Excellencies of the Godhead 
are aſcribed, muſt needs be God; yet fo; that not- 
withſtanding the different Characters by which they 
are repreſented to us, or the different Relations they 
Rand in to each other, this Godhead of them all is 

entirely, indiviſibly, inſeparably, one. 

II. The next Point to be treated of, which con- 
cerns the Incarnation of the Son F God, is w cloſely 
e x N. 
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—_ Chriſtian Religion. 19 
allied to this, that it will be expedient to produce 
our Evidence for that alſo, before I go to vindicate 
„me former from that Offence, which it hath been fo 
; IF heavily taxcd with giving. _ 
} 4 To prove this, St. John begins his Goſpel with 
MF a woſt accurate Account of the Yord : That this 
e = Word was in the Beginning, that it was with God, 
chat it vas God, that it made all Things; that this 
4 nord was made Fleſh, dwelt among us, even Jeſus 
Cb. To the fame Purpoſe we have the Word 
df Chriſt. See Jobs xvii. 5. vi. 31. xvi. 28. 
J. i. 62. tit. 13, 14. Xiv. 9, 10, 11. X. 30. 
„u. v. 61, 62. Jobn vill. 58, 59. Rev. is 


- . 17s 18. i ee i 
Tube Apoſtles ſpeak of him in ſuch a Style as 
as will admit of no Ambiguity. Such as, the Lord 


rom Heaven, the great God, the true God, the only 
he Tord God, and over all God Bleſſed for ever.  _ 
af WH Tohimaregiventheeſlential Perfections of God. 
See Fobn il. 19. x. 18. Matt. ix. 4. xviii. 202 


re- 8. P 1 

r's viii. 20. eb. i. 13. 1 Cor. XV. 27, 28. F 
e. In a Word, whatever hath already been urged 
* for the Divinity of the Son of God, is by Vertue 
105 of his perſonal Union with our Nature true of the 
— Man Chriſt Jeſus ; who when in the Form of the 
Fo: meaneſt Servant was {till as truly in the Form of Gods 
58 and thought it not Robbery. to be equal 7th God. 
* Bat as there have been Objeckions againſt, the 
a. | Texts are produced, or others to the ſame Effect, 
om fall lay down two of three general Reffectiong, 
xk which may ſhew the Reaſonableneſs of receiving 
+ 8 fuch Paſſages in their natural Signification,,..and 
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of, than by the Frequency, the Solemnity, and 
the Variety of Methods made uſe of for inculcat- 
ing it. Let us ſee how far this appears to be the 
Caſe of the Articles now under Confideration. Had 
the Son and holy Spirit been only once or twice men- 
tioned in Terms capable of giving ſome Counte- 
nance to the Belief of their Divinity, the Senſe of 
thoſe Texts might have been leſt to thoſe governed 
by the more general Current of Scripture. 

Had they the Names of God and Lord attributed 
often to them, but no where the peculiar Attributes 
of God, it being certain, that thoſe Names are 
often underſtood "figuratively, much might have 
been alledged for ſoftening the ſuppoſed Harſhneſs 
of ſuch Expreſſions, - Nay, on the other Hand, 
had thoſe PerfeCtions been aſcribed to them, but the 
Names and Titles peculiar to God no where, a 
Jealouſy for his Honour might have reſtrained us 
from placing the Name of God on tem. 

But now when every Writer, and the whole New 
Teſtament apply to the Son and Holy Ghoſt Titles 

uliar to God alone; when the moſt literal Import 

of thoſe Places is juſtified by the divine Excellen- 
cies affirmed of them, no leſs than of the Father, 
un rejudiced Men muſt believe it. 
For ſure the Apoſtles would not have ken ſo 
many ſeveral Ways for eſtabliſhing them, were not 
theſe Articles eſſential Parts of the Chriſtian Reli- 
ion. 
5 2. If the Scriptures are a Method of Inſtructi- 
on, deſigned for all Conditions and Capacities of 
Men, *tis reaſonable to think, that Care is taken 
to expreſs Matters of the greateſt cpnquency ſo, 
as the Subject would bear, "conſequently. that either 
the Letter ſhould not be forſaken, unleſs. N 
required it: Or elſe, that where nd ſuch Warning 
appears, Men mould not be trepanned into Error 
by ſticking to the natural Conſtruction. c Bur: here 
we find it directly TY For 


of the Chriſtian Religion. 21 
For the Letter of the Scriptures naturally incline 
us to think the Son and Holy Ghoſt God, and to 
worſhip them with the Father; but if the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt be not by Nature God, then the whole 
Deſign of the Scriptures is evacuated, and that Ido- 
latry, which God deſigned to deſtroy, eſtabliſhed. 
Let us then ſee whether any Proviſion hath been 
made againſt ſo dangerous an Error, as the literal 
Conſtruction, upon this Suppoſition, muſt involve 
Men in. Were they ſufficiently warned againſt this 
Senſe by other Texts of Scripture, which inculcate 
the Unity of the Godhead? No; becauſe thoſe of 
the New Teſtament as well affirm the Unity of the 
Godhead, as the Diſtinction of Perſons : And con- 
ſequently the Acknowledgment of three divine Per- 
ſons cannot be inconſiſtent with the Acknowledg- 
ment of one God. Sang 
Nor are our Adverſaries Method of Conſtruction 
a ſufficient Warning for this Purpoſe ; for theſe con- 
ſiſting . of critical Niceties, are too full of Subtilty 
for the Vulgar to underſtand. I appeal then to any 
ſober Judgment, whether it was the Part of prudent 
(not to ſay divinely inſpired) Writers to expreſs 
themſelves ſo; as muſt defeat the great Aim of all 
revealed Religion, if their Words be taken in their 
moſt natural Senſe; and enſnare the greateſt Part of 
their Readers in Creature-worſhip. | 1 
In a word, whether in a Point of ſuch Impor- 
tance, their true Senſe can be ſuppoſed to turn upon 
ſuch Niceties, as can be no Preſervative againſt Ido- 
latry to the unlearned, who cannot underſtand them, 
and are fo wretchedly trifling, as only provoke the 


Contempt of Men of Letters that do. Nor, 


3. Have all their Evaſions yet got over the Diffi- 


2X culties they find themſelves preſſed with from thoſe 


Places, which give Command or Example for wor- 
fhiping and praying to Chriſt, John xiv. 14. xv. 7. 
v. 23, Cc. and therefore 2 juſtify our Compliance 
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in theſe Matters, a new Diſtinction hath been 
brought to our Relief. The Exaltation of our blef- 
{ed Lord to God's right Hand, is made the Ground 
of our Adoration. But how? Not (as the Truth is) 
that his human Nature hath a Right to this by its in- 
ſeparable Union with the divine, but that 


pre- 
tended Man Chriſt Jeſus is made a God by Office 


and Dignity ; and a Creature in Conſideration of 
exemplary Obedience 1s promoted to a Right of re- 
ceiving that Homage, which is the incommunica- 
ble Prerogative of God. And thus do theſe Men 
make the New Teſtament lay the ſame Foundation 
for Idolatry with that of the Pagan Theology, 
which deified Men for their extraordinary Merits. y 
I obſerve, that if the Arguments brought a- 
gainſt the literal Meaning of thoſe Texts which de- 
clare for the Divinity of Feſus, prove any Thing at 
all, they prove too much. It ſtrengthens our Inter- 
pretation, that thoſe, with whom Chriſt converſed, 
underſtood his Words then, as we do now. See 
John v. 17, 18. Vit. 58, 59. x. 31, 32, 33. Matt. 
xiv. 61, 62, 63, 64. The Jews in theſe Paſſages 
did not think that no more was intended by his be- 
ing the Son of God, than being ſo by Office and A- 


doption; or by being before 3 than only the 


eternal Decree of God to ſend him, or one with the 
Father, but by Conſent. 

Nor did Chriſt at any Time retract what he had 
faid, or 3 it in a different Senſe. He ſuffered 
his Diſciples to call and think him ſuch a Son of 
God, as the Jes abhorred him for pretending to 
be; he frequently repeats ſuch Profeſſions himſelf; 
and he knew that they who believed theſe Declarati- 
ons, would own him and worſhip him, as God; 
and they who did. not, would deteſt him as an Im- 

r. 


Suppoſe now that Chriſt was not truly God, how: 


: S* imagine it 3 can are 


A 


of the Chriſtian Rebigioan. 23 


and to give ſuch Teſtimony to a Perſon of this un- 
\ i paralleled Preſumption, to ſuch an Invader of his 
f © Prerogatire. . . \ | . af or 
XZ Our Adyverſaries muſt either own him that very 
cod they are ſo loth to confeſs, or not allow him to 
2 de that excellently good Man, which nothing but 
* bObſtinaey can, and yet their own Methods ſeem to 
2 make it ſo neceſſary for them to deny. labs =} 
0 The Fews and Gemiles ſeem to act more conſiſt- 


ently to their own F in rejecting the Doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Incarnation, yet have they 
N vy no Means been conſiſtent with the Truth; nor 
n indeed with their own Principles, as I will ſhew. 

3 To begin with the Jews then. The Intimations 


of theſe Matters, which they ſeem to have had 
L- 3 before the Preachin 8 of the Goſpel, and the exact 
* Agreement of the Goſpel with thoſe Notions. 
8 And firſt as to the Trinity. 


1. One Intimation of this kind hath been thought 
the Manner of the Old Teſtament fo frequently ex- 
© preſſing God by a Noun or Attributes in the plural, 
fi MF joined with a Verb in the ſingular Number. See 

Gen. i. 1. xx. 13. Deut. v. 26. Foh. xxiv. 13. 
- Oc. Job xxxv. 10. fal. lviii. 12, cxlix. 2. 

II. liv. 5. Fer. x. 10, Sc. Which though it 
oes not infer more Gods than one, yet ſame have 


be. thought it a fair Hint for inferring more Perſons 
in God than one, wed. 8 

ad That this is not a neceſſary Form of Speech they 
ed think appears from the ſingular Noun being uſed in 
of theſe very Books. See Deut. xxxii. 15, 17. 

to. Such Intimations again have thoſe Texts been 
f; look'd upon to be, where God is introduced ſpeak- 
u- ing in ſuch Forms as theſe. Let us male Man in 
] 5 our 0WN Image. Let us £0 down and confound their 
11 Such likewiſe are thoſe other, where Mention is 


made of God more Gan OE in the ſame Text, 
+ + 1 


and 
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and under different Capacities 3 as Jebovab raining 
down” Fire upon Sodom from Febovah, Jebovab 
ſending, and Fehovah ſent. With fundry others of 
the like Nature. Now the Fews own that the Word 
Fehovah is peculiar to God alone, and never applied 
to Creatures, though ever ſo excellent. 

It hath been further obſerved, that the Holy Spirit 
is mentioned in the Old Teſtament as a Perſon; as 
when he is ſaid to ſpeak by the Prophets to ſend the 
Meſſiah, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2 Jſa. xlviii. 16. Ixi. 1. 
And ſome learned Jeus have underſtood the Be- 
ginning of Geneſis in this Senſe ; expounding the 
Spirit of God which moved upon the Face of the Wa- 
ders, not by Air, or Wind, but by ſaying, that this 
is the Spirit of the Meſſab the King. 

Once more, the ſame hath been ſuppoſed yet 
more fully intimated by ſeveral Places where the 
Name of God is thrice repeated. See Pſal. Ixvii. 
6, 7. Deut. vi. 4. Jer. xxxiii. 2. Dan. ix. 19, 
&c. As alſo by the Doxology of the Seraphim. 
Ta. vi. 3. Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hoſts. 

I would not lay more Weight upon theſe Intima- 
tions than they will fairly bear; but in what fol- 
lows concerning the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
we have much better Ground to go upon, And 
here I will direct you to ſome Paſſages of the Old 
Teſtament undoubtedly belonging to the Maſſiab, 
and ſpeaking of him as very God, which are ex- 
prelly attributed to Jeſus in the New. G@mpare 
P/. ii. 7. xlv. 6, 7. cii. 25. with Heb. i. 4. to 10. 
ZH. G is applied to Chriſt. Heb. i. 13. The third 
of Malachi, where Jehovah is ſaid to come to his 
Temple, confeſſed by the Jews to predict the 
Maſſiab, is applied to Jeſus by himſelf, St. Mark, 
and the Father of St. Tobn the Baptiſt, Luke i. 76. 
The ancient Paraphraſts of the Old Teſtament ſay, 
the World was made by the Word of God. 2 7 


St, kJ and St, Pail ſay the ſame, Joby i. 3. 


I Col. 


4 in us; and that Men are 


a2 Temple. 


e the Cbriſian Religim. 23 
Col. i. 16. The Paraphraſts ſay (Onk. in Gen. 


vii. 7.) God made a Covenant between Abram 


and his Word; St. Paul, that the Covenant was 
confirmed of God in Chriſt. Compare Numb. xxi. 
5, 6. with 1 Cor. x. 9. Ja. vi. 1. with Jabn 
xii. 41. Zech. xii. 10. with Jobn xm. 34. 37. 
Ja. viii. 14. XXv1il. 16. with Rom. ix. 31, 32, 


3 


It is with great Propriety, that the Word is ſaid 
itch his Tabernacle 
aid to have beheld 
9 his Glory; and again, that Jeſus calls his Body 
| | All which allude to the Jewiſb Taber- 
nacle and Temple, which was a Type of Chriſt. 
Such is the Agreement between the Texts of the 
Old and New Teſtament, but whether there were 
the like Agreement between the then Synagogue, 


by St. Jobn cums iy u tO 


and the Chriſtian Church, with Relation to the Senſe 
43 of thoſe Texts ; as it cannot be directly proved, 


3 it ſeems very reaſonable-to form a Judgment upon 
| probable Preſumptions. 49 
Now ſuch a Preſumption I take this to be, that 
the Evangeliſts expreſſed themſelves in ſuch Terms 
and Senſe as were well underſtood at that Time. 
Particularly, that when St. Joby ſpoke of the 
Word as a Perſon, it is more credible that he 
adapted his Expreſſions to the then current Lan- 
guage of the Jews, than to any Platonic or Philo- 
ophical Scheme, which was ſo foreign to the Oc- 
caſion of his Writing, when he had Zealots for the 
Law of Moſes to deal with. | 
Whereas it hath been ſuggeſted, that the Authors 
who are alledged to ſpeak in Favour of theſe My- 
ſteries, are ſpurious, it ſeems but reaſonable that this 
ſhould be proved, as well as alledged ; for tis an 
eaſy Way indeed of ending Controverſies, if every 
Ki 10ny ſhould paſs for forged, that makes againſt 
F 438 


A greater 


26 The Truth and Excellency 
A greater Difficulty is the unanimous Qppaſition 
now made by the Jeus againſt theſe Articles; all 
of them diſclaiming either a perſonal Diſtinction in 
God, or any more than a mere Man in their ex- 
fed Meſſiah : And how ſuch a general DefeRion 
ould be from their former Principles, is not eaſy 
to be accounted for. But the Caſe ſeems to be the 


. Tame too with regard to the Sufferings of the Me/- 


ſiab; yet theſe were fully ſignified by the Prophets, 
Luke xxiv. 46. Matt. xxiv. 54, Now it ſeems 
very difficult to conceive, that | + antient Synagogue 
never took the Predictions of this Matter in their 
true Meaning : And yet it was thought in our Sa- 
viour's Time a good Anſwer to the Signification of 
his own Death. Ve have heard wy Law, that 
Chriſt abideth ever, and how ſay'ſt thou, that the 
Son of Man muſt be lifted up ? 

But when the High Prieſt aſks FO whether he 


were the Chriſt, the Son of the bleſſed, the latter of 


theſe Phraſes ſeems to ſay, that the Meſſiah was ex- 
pected to be ſuch : And it ſeems probable to me, 
that he adjudged him guilty of Blaſphemy for aſſu- 
ing a Title, which they, who denied him to be 
the Chriſt, thought it the higheſt Impiety in him to 
retend to: And for foretel ing that he would one 
y come in the Clouds of Heaven, (Dan. vii.) in 
a Manner which the Prophet Daniel had foretold, 
and as they underſtood the true Mziab ſhould do. 
And if this be ſo, the great imperceptible Change, 
which hath Matter cf Fact in one of theſe Articles, 
cannot be a good Argument for not believing the 
like in the other. | 
Further yet: Tho' no ſuch Senſe of the antient 


Synagogue could be proved ſatisfactorily, yet if 
there were at leaſt ſuch Intimations of theſe Doc- 


trines in the Old Teſtament, as when brought to a 
right Apprehenſion of by the preaching of the Apo- 
ſtles, they might then, (tho they did not before) 
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contending for. It being evident, that thoſe Arti- 
W 


in a clearer Light, and revealed more 


ol divine Knowledge. 


of the Chriftion Religion. 27 


, this were enough for the main Thing I am 


cles cannot juſtify our Infidelity, which when ſeen 


2 
are fo far from contraditing, as rather to illuſtrate 
what we knew before, Now the very ſparing Diſ- 
coveries of theſe Myſteries in the Old Teftament 
might (very likely) be calculated for that People's 
Weakneſs, and particularly for their Proneneſs up- 


on all Occasions to Idolatry. And therefore three 


Perſons in one divine Subſtance, and a God in hy- 
man Fleſh, were Truths referved for the Fulneſs of 
Time, till a long diſuſe of falſe Worſhip which the 
Babyloniſh Captivity ſeems to have purged them 
from, had rendered them capable of theſe Treaſures 


\ 


IT. I come now to ſhew theſe Doctrines are not 
repugnant to the natural Reaſon of the Greeks. 

I might ſay, that it is ſufficient, with regard ta 
the Trinity, to obſerve, that the Nature of fur- 
paſſing all human Comprehenſion, we cannot pre- 
ciſely determine, and are therefore raſh in pro- 
nouncing any Thing to be a Contradiction in this 
Matter. But I reckon it a further Advantage to 
this Doctrine, that ſome very learned dr b 
made Approaches to it under the Names of Ons or 
Good, Mind or Cauſe, and Soul. Sometimes called 
the Soul of the World, at other times the Soul above 
the World. The ſame have been again diſtinguiſh= 
ed by infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite 
Love. But theſe Diſtinctions are not made to im- 
ply three different Principles, but as united in one 
common Principle, or univerſal Cauſe. | 

The firſt of theſe was ſaid to be derived from 
none; the ſecond to be derived from the firſt, the 
third from the other two. In the Production of the 
World, the firſt was the original Mover; the /e- 


cond 


28 The Truth aud Excellency 
cond was Architect; the third was the Giver of Life. 
But ſtill all theſe was affirmed to have but one Ope- 
ration, and all Things to be produced by the com- 
mon Conſent of the three. 2912 
How they came by ſuch an Opinion is not 
known; but ſuch Notions of God could never have 
met with that Approbation they did, had thoſe Sa- 
ges conceived a three-fold Subſiſtence in one divine 
Eſſence, to be that Impoſſibility and Nonſenſe, 
which ſome have ſince ſo roundly charged it with. 
Indeed, if this Matter be well looked into, theſe 
loud Complaints are applied in the wrong Place: 
For they do not ſo much affect the Doctrine itſelf, as 
the unwary, becauſe often too bold and fanciful Ex- 
planations. But they who diſtinguiſh the Revela- 
yore of God from the Notions of Men, and do not 
raw Conſequences from a rigorous Senſe of Words, 
will find themſelves eaſed of all that can pretend 
to ſhock their Reaſon. When we ſay there be three 
Perſons in God, we do not mean, that they are 
like three Perſons among Men ; but we call them 
ſo, becauſe we know not how better to diſtinguiſh 
the different Relations in which the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt ſubſiſt, than by calling God who 
ſuſtains this three-fold Capacity three Perſons, tho? 
ſtill theſe be one and the ſame Will, one and the 
{ame Operation, one and the ſame Eſſence, we ſay 
theſe are intirely one, they muſt be ſo, for God is 
infinite in Perfection, and this can be but one, and 
can admit of no Degrees. The Difference therefore 
is not in the Subſtance, but in the Communication 
of that Subſtance. And thus, the firſt Perſon is the 
Father, the ſecond begotten of his Subſtance a Son, 
the third proceeding from the ather two, the Holy 
Ghoſt. Regarded thus we can ſee a Priority of Or- 
der among them, as the Cauſe is more worthy than 
the Effect: Nor is there any ſeparate Exiſtence 
here; and therefore we ſee why our Lord ſhould 


lay, 


* the- Chrifian Religion. 29 
ſay, I and my Father are one; the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt then are three, conſidered only i in 
their perſonal Capacity, and in Relation to each 
other; but otherwiſe they are one; conſidered in 
common and as God; and therefore here can be no 
Contradiction, becauſe they are never ſaid to be 
three and one in the ſame Reſpect. - 

Then, Laſtly, for the n of? the . 
what is there in this repugnant to natural Reaſon? 
We do not aſſert a Converſion of the Godhead in- 
to Man; we hold no Confuſion of Subſtance; ot 
aſſert Chriſt to conſiſt of two Perſons; but we. fay, 
that the Nature of Man was here affumed; by the 
Son of God, united to his own divine Nature, not 
by any Conjunction of Perſons, but by the ſame 
Perſon ſubſiſting now, in a Manner different from 
that in which he ſubſiſted before. And is not that 
Being, which we confeſs almighty, able to chuſe and 
to effect any Mode of Exiſtence which his Wiſdom 
_ pleaſes? And if he chuſe Humanity, may not this 

human Nature taken to the divine make as truly 

one Perſon, as the immaterial Soul and the fleſhly 
Body conſtitute one Man? Without Omnipotence 
this could not be cloned 3 | and the Rune N may 
effect the other 78 

The Heathens had even * Notions: i this 
Kind, and. believed that upon ſome very ſolemn 
Occaſions their Gods might and did come doyyn 
to them in the Litenæſt of Men; as we may gather 
from the Men of » Lyſtra attempting to facrifice 10 
Barnabas and Paul. 

Having ſhewn the Credibility of chei Trinity and, 
Incarnation of the Son of God, I proceed, 

III. To prove the Sati faction made forthe Sins of | 
Mankind, 6 4s Sacrifice 4 the Death of that vey 


by 1h ewing 3 17 Je MM Fic] 


I. That this Dodirine is plainly delivered i in the 
New Teſtament. 


1975! #4. | & 141 "dv 


: 5 "I That 


thoſe Notions which the World in 
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II. That it carries no ſuch Diſagreement to the 
Revelations of the Old Teſtament, or what we are 
able to colleft of the Senſe of the ancient Syna - 
gogue, as ſhould render it Matter of juſt Offence 
to the Fetus. 4 
III. That it contains n ag repugnant to the 
Principles of common Reaſon. 
That Chrift did ſuffer ard die, there is no Dif. 
ts. The Controverſy therefore turns upon the 
nd and of his Death and Sufferings. 76 
prove which, I will ſhew, 
1. That Chrift ſuffered and Gicd for the Sins of 
Mankind. 
— "That he fo died as to be o gars for hoe 
8. That this Sacrifice of his was a full Propitia 
tion and Satisfaction for Sin. 
U. That this Sacrifice was offimedy add this Butts 
ſactiom tnade upon the Crofs. | 
. That Chriſt died for the Sins of Mankind is 
. See x Pet. iii, 18. iv. 1. 1 Fobh iii. 16. 
Rom. v. 8. iv. 25. Gal. i. 4. Hob. ii. 9. 2 Cor. 
7 14, 16. Tat, xii. 19. 26. Matt, xavk 
3 


1 5 chis Death 1 Was 2 Sacrifice for Sir. 


See Epheſ. v. 2. Heb. ix. 26. x. 12. . 28. 


1 Pet. ii. 24. 2 Cor. v. at. Gal. iii. 13. Nom. 
vm. 3. For a more perfect Un of 
which Paſſages, it will be to fay fome- 
ching of the Nature and Ute of Sacrifices, and 
general had, 
and they Who underſtobd therm beſt were exnght by 
lag to entertam concerning them. 

That Sxerifices were Ads of Religion is Alber 
Aly allowed But whence this Practice grow, is 
8 preſent Buſineſs to enquire; nor am I now 
to conſider any ſoſt of Sacrifices,- but 
thoſe ny which Men under the Reproaches of their 
own 
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he I own Minds, and dreading the fatal Conſequences 
re of having done atniſs, were led to make uſe of, in 
a- = Ho to make Peace with an offeric 2 
ce 7 What Foundation there was' for an of this 
25 Kind we ſhall learn from the Opinion atk Practice 
he of the ewt; which being built upon a divine Re- 
mA velation that could not deceive them; it is of great 
if- Conſequence to know how they believed and acted 
the | upon this Occaſion, 
T6 It ſeems to have been an avowed Principle a- 
wong them, that by Sin all Men actually incurred 
r che Puniſhment of Death: But tat God app am 
WM Sactifices, which ſhould remind them what he 
oſe might inflict upon them, and what might 47411 for 
\ obtaining Pardon, by faying the Offender's Life, 
la- upon Payment of another Life at the Altar. 
- In the mean white, which Way the Sacrifice be- 
til came inſtrumertal in procuring the Offerers For- 
. giveneſs z and under what Capacity the Law look'd 
d is upon it, we may know, if we attend to the Rite: 
16. and. Ceremonies ordained to make the very Act o 
07: RF Oblation henificant to this Purpoſe, and to ſome 
xl. Keules and E 


b preflions relating to that Matter thoſe 
efpecia that concerned Atonements. 
1. Then tis obſervable thar in all Sactifices of 
Beaſts, the Owner laid his Hands (Levit. i. 4.6 
upon the Head of then, to Henk his Prog in 
what he offeted, the transferrin by Rag the to God, 
the devoting it to Death for the ur po fon fox cified in 
the Law. All which were a Tyr oy 982 
furtary Death, ard let us bes, * ftance of 
theſe Phraſes, Chrift aid deter e far us, 
5 he ethos Pre eur Sins, t bis wn Bo- 
or & Sacrifice 
* 2. As the Oblation of Chriſt for the Sins of the 
World may be expected to have had the melt clear 
Refernblances gi 1 * * if in thoſe among the Fes, 
which were efteemed of moſt oval RT > 
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32 The Truth a tins 
So *tis natural to ſuppoſe, that the Laws concern- 
ing theſe ſhould be 1500 expreſs, and that dthers 
of the ſame Kind ſhould be regulated by the fame z 
upon theſe Accounts I preſume it very rational that 
the Ceremonies preſcribed for the Sin-Offering in the 
great Day of Atonement ſhould be a ſtanding Rule 
(as far as the different Circumſtances of Perſons and 


_ Occaſions would admit) of Sin-Offerings in gene- 


ral, 

Now there we find in the Law of the Seape-Goat, 
this Rite of laying on of Hands Swan. See 
Levi. xvi. 1, 28... + 

Now the ſolemn Confeflion of Faults in this 
Paſſage mentioned, is enjoined in private Treſpaſſes, 
Levit. v. 5, Cc. And a Rule thence eſtabliſhed, 
that upon ſuch occaſional Sacrifices no Sin was for- 
given that had not been confeſſed. And in the Ser- 
vice of the great Atonement, the ſame Ceremony 
of laying on of Hands and putting Iniquities on 
the Head of the Sacrifices was conſtant! pradtiſed, 
no leſs than in the Office of the Oy ko Tho 
theſe be not ſo punctually mentioned, nor any where 
ſo fully expounded as in the Laws about the latter. 
The confeſſion of Sin was made even at thoſe Sa- 
crifices on which Hands were never laid; and that 
was therefore neceſlary to be particularly command- 
ed in thoſe Inſtances. to ſhew that Confeſſion God 
would never diſpenſe with, though he diſpenſed 
with Offerings more coſtly. But in the Sacrifice 
of Beaſts there was leſs Need to be particular, 
becauſe thus much was implied in laying the 
a on the Head of theſe Sacrifices. 
2, *Tis: obſervable, that the Bodies of thoſe 
Beatts offered on theſe Occaſions were burnt without 
the Gate of Jeruſalem ; that every Perſon was un- 
clean that touched them, till he was purified.  -/ 

The Reaſon of which Ordinances muſt be reſolved 
at laſt into thoſe Sacrifices being charged yah the 
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Sins of the People, from the inſtant that the People 
s pere diſcharged of them, and conſequently the ſame 
1 *X Blemiſh reſted upon the Body of the Beaſt now, 
it which reſted upon the Perſon before. | 

e 4. All Offerings of this Kind were to be per- 
le formed by the Prieſts as a Branch of their ſacerdotal 
d Function. Thoſe of which any Part might be 


eaten, were eaten by the Prieſts. And even the moſt 
ſervile Offices about thoſe of the Day of Atone- 
ment lay upon the High-Prieſt alone. The Mean- 
ing whereof the Law has given us ſome Inſight 
into, viz. that God gave it them to bear the Iniquity 


Us of the Congregation to make Atonement for them before 
5 the Lord. Thus were they mediators between God 
d, and his People; and by feaſting on that which ex- 
or- piated Sin, did conſtructively both take the Sin up- 


on themſelves, teſtify the aboliſhing of the Guilt by 
the Conſumption of the Sacrifice, and expreſs their 


ny. 

on Joy for God's Acceptance of it. In the mean 
ed, rhile, God would not accept ſome Atonements 
ho” but from the High- Prieſt. f 
ere . To all which it makes greatly for my preſent 
ter. Argument, that the main Reaſon aſſigned by the 
Sa- Maw why the [/aelites were forbidden to feed upon 
that Blood relates to this manner of Sacrifices. See 
nd- ovit. xvii. 11, 12. 


30d By theſe five Obſervations we plainly diſcover 
ed, e wondrous Elegance of the prophetic Style, in 
fice Which God is ſaid to lay on Chriſt the Iniquity of 
lar, ,: That be bore our Sins in bis own. Body on 
the e Tree: That he was made Sin and a Curſe for us, 
e bis Man being a Pricft muſt of Neceſjity have 
hoſe ewhat to offer, and that God prepared him a Body 
hout is Purpoſe: That his Soul was made an OF. 
un-. er Sin; that we bave Redemption threugh bis 

. = 90d, and the like. Theſe Terms are ot a pecu- 
lved Energy, and being uſed to Men who worſhip - 
; the od by Sacrifices, they could not upon their own. 
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Principles but be underſtood to imply, that the 
Perſon who is thus declared to ſuffer and die for 
us, did not die only for our Benefit, but in our 
ſtead; by a proper facrifical Subſtitution of one 
Life for others.. 

For nothing leſs than this fills the Ideas of thoſe 


Terms of Art. Thoſe Phraſes which are otherwiſe 
jejune and mean, but in their proper Senſe and true 


Extent, do prove his Death in the ſtricteſt Accep- 
tation of the Word a Sacrifice. Conſequently that 
Death was more than a Pattern of Patience, or an 


Inſtrument of Pardon ſo very remote, as the Con- 


firmation of a Doctrine that publiſhed Remiſſion of 


Sins. For what had Chriſt peculiar to himſelf in 


either of theſe Reſpects? His Death was thus a 
Martyrdom, but how can we call it a Sacrifice ? 


The Honour of preaching and confirming with their 


Lives the fame Doctrine, was common to the 
Apoſtles and other Martyrs, yet thefe were never 
ſaid to be facrificed for us. Whence then is this 
Peculiarity of Expreſſion applied to Jeſus only? 


Why becauſe he died that Men might not fin, and 


he died becauſe they had ſinned. And the Deſtruc- 


tion of Sin and the Salvation of Souls were the ſure 


Effects of his Death. Which brings me, 


3. To prove, that Chriſt was not only a. real and | 4 
proper Oblation and Sacrifice, but ſuch. a one as is 


a perfect Satisfaction for the Sins of Men. 
In order to which, I will, h 


x. Conſider the Terms in which it hath. been ex- 


preſſed. And 


2. The Arguments made Uſe of to prove the 


Efficacy and Perfection of this Sacrifice. 


As to the Terms, the Scripture uſes great Variety | 


of Language to repreſent the diſmal Conſequences of 


Sin: So that we are then warranted to depend upon 
the Means employed for taking theſe away, as ſuf. 
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oportioned and directly op- 


leaves a Blemiſh upon the Soul. And then the 
Words which import ſanctifying, purifying, and 
I cleanſing, are uſed. See Rev. i. 5. 1 Jobn i. 7. 
T8 #7). ix. 14. x. 29. And this Sanctification is ow- 
ing to the Offering of the Body of Feſus Chriſt, 
8 (Heb. x. 9, 10. Tit. ii. 14. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 
II. 
= N Sin is deſcribed as the Sore, Sickneſs, 
and Death of the Soul. And then we are faid to be 
bealed by bis Stripes; to be quickened by bim, uiben 
dead in Treſpaſſes, and to live in bim who died for 
us. | 
Sometimes Sinners are ſpoken of as at a Diſtance 
from, and in Enmity with God. And then they 
1e ho were Strangers are ſaid to be nigh by the Blood 
er ef Chriſt. See Epbe/. ii. 15, 16. Col. i. 20, 21, 
is ea. | 
y? Sometimes Sinners are faid to be Debtors to the 
nd auſtice of God, and then their Deliverance is ex- 
c- preſſed by a Releaſe or Reſcue from that Rigour by 
we hriſt. See Matt. xx. 28. 1 Tim. ii, 6. Gal, 
i. 13. Heb. ix. 12. And thus we are exhorted 
nd go conſider ourſelves as Perſons bought with a Price, 
$19 iz. the precious Blood of Chriſt. | 
has, laſtly, Chriſt is ſaid to put away Sin by 
WH Sacrifice bimſelf. Agreeably to which Saint 
aul ſays, that in him we have Redemption through 
Blood, even the Remiſſion of Sins. | 
the At other Times, the Phraſes relating to this Mat- 
, are ſuch as directly anſwer to the Sacrifices un- 
iety r the Law, and the Methods then enjoined for 
8 of 43 FPIng Men upon good Terms with God. See 
pon PP” 1. 29, 1 Pet, i. 19, 1 Cor. v. 7. Rom. 
25. From which Places it appears, that God 
th 5 the Death of Chriſt as à Satisfaction 
his J tice, ee 1 Su But 
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But we have other Proofs that ſhew the Sufficieney 
of this Sacrifice, As | | 
1. Thus much is intended by all thoſe Paſſages, 
which extol the Innocence and Excellency of Chriſt's 
Perſon. See 1 Pet, ii. 22. Heb. vii. 27. 2 Cor. 
V. 21... 3 Pet. . 1. 4 1 9, 20; | 
2. The fame is a neceſſary Conſequence of this 
Sacrifice being ſo often ſaid to. have been offered 
once, and once for. all, and to have perfected for ever 
them that are ſanctified by it. Whereas the conti- 
nual Repetition of the legal Sacrifices was rather a 
Remembrance, than any. Abolition of Sins. | 
3. The like is to be gathered from thoſe Texts 
which attribute to this Sacrifice ſuch powerful Effects 
as no other could prevail for; and aſſign a peculiar 
Excellence to it, -as the Reaſon of that Difference 
between them, See Heb. x. 4. ix. 13, 14. ix. 
23, Cc. 

The utmoſt Operation of any other Sacrifices was 
but to reſcue Men from temporal Puniſhments, and 
this only in ſome Inſtances: But the Excellence of 
this Sacrifice is farther magnified by the Extent of it. 
See 1 Tim. 1. 15. Jobn iii. 16. Acts xiii. 30. 
Laſtly. The preſent Point is not only eftabliſhed 
by thoſe Texts which ſpeak of the great Benefits ac- 
cruing to Men, but of thoſe others, which mention 
the Acceptance and great Recompence this Sacri- 
fice found with God. See Heb. v. 7, 8, 9. vii. 
25. Phil. ii. 9. Eph. v. 2. Heb. x. 19, 20. 
IV. This Sacrifice and Satisfaction was made on 

the Croſs. | 5 
This is-evident enough, but in regard the Levi- 
tical Economy, particularly the Service of their 
yearly Atonement, is the Plan upon which St. 
Paul forms the main of his Argument for proving 
this Matter to the Fews : And, in regard that Ar- 
gument of his hath been made a Pretence for placing 
the Oblation of Chriſt's Blood on our Bchalf elſe- 
. was Thea ook 
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where, than upon the Croſs, let us enquire into the 
Circumſtances of that Expiation ordained for the 
Jeus, and obſerve the Correſpondence in which out 
Saviour acted to it. 

Now God on this extraordinary Occaſion had ex- 
preſly provided, that the Sacrifices then to be offer- 
ed for Atonement ſhould be ſlain by the High Prieſt, 
Lev. Xvi. 11. XV. 14, 15. that the Blood ſhould 
be brought by him into the Holy of Holies ; that 
he ſhould not go without it at any Time, Exod. 
xxx. 10. Lev. xvi. 10. Heb. ix. 7. nor with it, 
but once a Year; that Part of the Blood ſhould be 
ſprinkled upon the Mercy Seat; that he ſhould af- 
terwards ſanctify the Altar before the Lord by put- 
ting ſome of the Blood upon it; and laſtly, that 
X after the Ceremonies of the Scape-Goat were per- 
formed, the Bodies of the Bullock and Goat fa 


5 | ain 

1 A for the Sin- offering ſhould be burnt without the 

H Camp. Lev. xvi. 18. 19. 28. 29. | 

t. Now the Apoſtle to the Hebrews argues that theſe 
Things were a Figure of Chriſt, and accompliſhed 

d in him. See Heb. ix. x. That the Death of thoſe 


c- KEBeaſts prefigured his Death for the like Purpoſes : 
on That the Service of the High Prieſt reſembled the 
ri- Exerciſe of his ſacerdotal Office in that facrifical 


ji, Act of offering himſelf; the Holy of Holies, and an 
0. earthly Sanctuary, into which Aaron and his Succeſ- 
on ebors entered, was a Shadow of the Heaven of Hea- 
Pens, and the glorious Preſence of God into which 
vi- hriſt entered after the laying of this Sacrifice; 
heir hat as the Prieſt was not admitted into the former 
St, ithout the Blood of others, ſo he qualified his hu- 


ing Wan Nature for an Entrance into the latter by the 


Ar- fering his own Blood: That each of theſe enter- 
cing and acted throughout this whole Proceſs under a 
elſe- dublic Character, and as ſuſtaining the Perſon of all 
ere, hoſe whom they W e Who therefore vertu- 

y entered with each of them : 
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And finally, that the burning the Sin-offering with- 
out the Camp, anſwers to Chriſt's Suffering without 
the Gate of Jeruſalem. | 

The Queſtion now is, in which of theſe Acts the 
Oblation and expiatory Sacrifice conſiſted z which 
muſt be in ſhedding the Blood, which was ſlay ing 
the Beaſt before the Altar after it had been devoted 
and prepared for Sacrifice by ſolemn Prayers. 


The bringing of that Blood into the holy Place, 


appears (ſtrictly ſpeaking) not to be an Oblation 
then made, but the Repreſentation of one already 
made. The High Prieſt might not enter the Sanc- 
tuary without Blood, becauſe God will have no 
Communion with Sinners, whoſe Pollution remains 
upon them. The bringing in that Blood, opened 
him an Entrance into the holy Place, ſignifying the 
Atonement actually made. The ſprinkling it be- 
fore the Mercy-Seat, was a Token of Peace and Ac- 
ceptance, and ſeems therefore very emphatica 

called reconciling the holy Place, and the Tabernacle 
and the Altar, Levit, xvi. 20. And the entire 
Conſumption of thoſe Beaſts by Fire without the 


Camp, denoted the taking clean away thoſe Sins 


for which they had been ſacrificed, ſo that no Part 
of the Guilt or Puniſhment remained among the Peo- 
le, who had been ſanctified and reconciled to God 
b their Death, b 
See now, how the Apoſtle draws this Parallel, 
when Writing to the Hebrews, who were qualified 


to judge of the Strength of his Diſcourſe, and the 
Pertinence of his Applications; yet theſe are the 


Men he addreſſes himſelf to, in Diminution of the 
 Mofaical, and for advancing the Chriſtian Sacrifice. 


— ta Ix. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 22, 23, 24, 255 
20. | | | 
From theſe Places it is plain, that Chriſt at 


the great Day of Atonement, 
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That there was a Reſemblance between the Cir- 


© cumſtances of thoſe Sacrifices ſufficient to convince 
the Fews that the ultimate End of both was the ſame; 


and the former an Image of the latter : Only with 
this Allowance, that Chriſt being Prieſt and Sacri- 
fice both, he was typified under this two-fold Cha- 
racer ; in ſome Reſpects by the Baſt ſlain, in others 


vy the Perſon that New it. As the Prigſt, he both 
entered himſelf, and opened a Paſſage to others in- 
co the holieſt of all, in vertue of the Atonement 
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made by that Blood, which made him a Sacrifice. 


That this Oblation of the Blood was made but 


4 once, correſpondent to the Rites obſerved in the Le- 
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vitical Expiation z that his Suffering without the 
Gate anſwered to the burning of the Bodies without 


the Camp, which was the concluding Ceremony of 
the Service of Atonement : Conſequently, when 


e- this Suffering was over; the Atonement was alſo o- 
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ther Arguments to determine us. We have the 
KNeaſon of the Thing, the Relation it bears to its 
Types under the Old Teſtament, the various Ways 
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ver, as well in one, as in the other Caſe. 
But now it is not poſſible to reconcile all this with 


the Notion of Chriſt's Oblation made in Heaven. 
For what is there in his Aſcent thither, or Continu- 
ance in the Preſence of his Father of an expiatory 
Nature? What, that is not more properly a Re- 
ward deſerved by the Things he had done before 


than any new or meritorious Act of his own? What, 


which we are able to render any Account of in Con- 
gruity with the Jewiſb Expiations, and the Scrip- 
rores, where this Matter is profeſſedly treated of, 


nleſs we underſtand his Oblation and Satisfaction 
or Sin antecedent to it? Does not the 8 
Irawn by St. Paul infer this? Do not Jeſus his 


— 


Non Words upon the Croſs, it is finiſhed, in a very 


Frobable Conſtruction declare it? But we have 


of expreſſing the Efficacy of this Sacrifice in the 
SD „ New 


Paul telling the Coloſſians that our Peace was 55 


40 The Truth and Excellency 
New, which carry no Alluſion to thoſe Types ; 


the Blood of the Croſs, and to that Croſs Chriſt 
nailed the Hand-writing that was againſt us. 

And no body ſure need be told, that till Satiſ- 
faction was ö and the Ranſom accepted, neither 
could the Obligation we lay under to the Curſe of 
the Law (which is implied in the former of thoſe 
Expreſſions) be cancelled; nor the Enemies of 
Souls to whom ſinful Mankind were become a Pre 
be conquered and diſpoſſeſſed, which ſeems to 
intended by the latter, 

And therefore, we ſhall do well to underſtand 
thoſe Texts, which ſpeak of Chriſt's eternal Prieſt- 
hood, and the Exerciſe of that Character in Hea- 
ven, not of any Oblation of himſelf for the Sins 
of Men properly made there, but rather of that 
other Branch of the Character, which is imploy'd in 
Bleſſing and Interceſſion; which he makes not in 
a ſuppliant Way, but in a Method becoming the 
Majeſty of a glorified Saviour, and therefore ſo | 
the Aſker as to be at the ſame Time the Author 
of eternal Salvation to all for whom he intercedes. 

In one Word, the Notion of his Prieſthood infers 
a Sacrifice: The Eternity of that Prieſthood im- 

lies the Unity of his Sacrifice: The Unity of that ⁶ 
& crifice is a Mark of that Excellence; and that 
ſuch Excellence, as it muſt needs have wanted, had 
it not been a ſufficient Satisfaction for Sin. Which 
Satisfaction, though declared and atteſted to by 
other after Acts ſuited to the Continuance of an 
unchangeable Prieſthood, was yet really made by 
a 8 ſhedding of Chriſt's Blood upon the 

„ 

_ Having ſhewn that the Satisfaction wade for the 
Sins of Mankind by the Sacrifice of Chriſt is a 
Doctrine plainly delivered i in the New Teſtament, 
and conſequently that it ought to be believed by 


* + comes ING II. To 
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Wo 


W 11. To ſhew, that it carries no ſych Diſagreement, 
o the Revelations of the Old Teſtament, or what 


9 1 re are able to collect of the Senſe of the ancient 
| Wjnagogue, as ſhould render it Matter of juſt Of- 


- ence to the Jews. | 


r MF In order to which, I ſhall conſider, 

ft 1. Whether the Sacrifice of Chriſt be that only 
e Perfect Sacrifice, of which the legal of old were 
x rypes and Shadows. And 


y 2. Whether it can be made appear from the 
$7 ritings of the Old Teftament, that the Metab 
Vas to ſuffer for the Sin of others. | 

d MF The former I have already conſidered. 

t- 8 I only add now, that when we call the Levitical 
Pacrifices, Types and Shadows, I do not mean they 

"Mad no Efficacy upon the Parties concerned, for *tis 

Pore they had ſome, though not ſo much as the Fews 

in Hancied. For the due adjuſting this Matter, it will 

in e neceſſary to conſider, that the Guilt and Impuri- 


he ies by which that Law was violated, are repreſented 
ſo Ms expoling the Offenders to Inconveniences of two 
or ifferent Sorts. ; 
es. By the one they became obnoxious to the Wrath 
ers f God in this and a future State, and had their 
m- Fonſciences defiled. 

hat By the other they fell under a legal Incapacity of 
hat Wivil Converſe among, or religious Communion 
ad 7ith their Brethren. 5 
ich Now the latter of theſe was effectually removed 
by y the Sacrifices aſſigned to expiate for Unclean- 
an ss; whereby Men forfeited all Right to thoſe Pri- 
by ieges and Ordinances, which God had made the 


lark of his peculiar People. 
But for the former, the Purging of the Con- 


the Pence, this was reſerved for a yet more powerful 
is 2 crifice, which the Blood ſhed in others did re- 
ent, Preſent, and in this Capacity was acceptable for; 


| by ok then upon thoſe Sacrifices as Conditions of 
0 civil 
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civil and eccleſiaſtical Communion, and they had 
a preſent Efficacy; but look upon them as recon- 
ciling Sinners to God, and averting ſpiritual Pu- 
niſhments, and they were typical, having no Pow- 
er but in Vertue of their Antitype, which was Chriſt, 
And indeed the then Church of God being a Shadow þ 

good Things to come, even thoſe Advantages, i 

which Sacrifices did preſerve or reſtore, bore ſome "i 
Regard to the Rewards and Puniſhments of another 
State; and they had much of Figure and Proſpe& ⁶ 
of Futurity, even in thoſe Things, where they had 
molt of Force for ſecuring ſome preſent Good, 

2. That the Meſiab was to ſuffer and die for the i 

Sins of the World, and to reconcile Men to God, 
might be eſtabliſhed upon the Foot of thoſe many i 
Prophecies applied to the Death of Jeſus, and the 
Circumſtances of it. See Jobn xiii. 18. Matt. 
Xvi. 31. xxvi. 53, 54, 55, 56. xxvii. 35. Fobu 
xix. 23, 24. Mark xv. 27, 28. John xix. 28, 
29, 30. P/al. Ixix. 22. Luke xxiv. 26, 27. 44, ® 
3 | | 

"pur the End and Effect of thoſe Sufferings which 
make the principal Part of our Enquiry, are moſt 
expreſly ſignified by the two remarkable Prophecies 

of Daniel and Iſaiah. See Dan. ix. and Jia. lii., 

And now let any ſober Interpreter of Scripture 
fay, whether a ſet of Phraſes fo ſignificant in the 


3 not to carry that Senſe I am contending 
or, 7 
*Tis indeed out of Queſtion, that the falſe Ex- 
pectations the Jes had conceived of a temporal "i 
Meſſiab, have greatly blinded their Eyes in this 
Diſpute, and particularly in the Articles relating to i 
his Sufferings and Death; yet ſeveral of their own 
Authors declare, that the liii“ of Jſaiab had been 8 
ſo interpreted antiently by many of their Rabbics, 
and that their Interpretation was right, And 
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* 
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ad And thus I think I have proved, that the Chriſti- 
n- Doctrine concerning the Sacrifice and Satisfacti- 
bor Sin in the Death of the Son of God, imports 
ſuch Diſagreement, either with the Revelations 
the Old Teſtament, or with the Collections we 
able to make of the Senſe of the antient Syna- 
res, I gue, as ſhould render it Matter of juſt Offence to 
me e Jews. | 
her III. I come now to conſider that it contains no- 
Wing repugnant to common Reaſon and the Nature 
Things. | 
And here I would firſt aſk what Contrariety to 
the inciples already received, could be alledged by 
od, e antient Greeks for their ſo irreconcileable Aver- 
n to this Doctrine. Sacrifice was eſteemed the 
oſt eſſential Part of their Religion. Was it that 
e declare the Sins of them in whoſe Behalf our 
P crifice was offered to have been charged upon the 
oerifice itſelf? No; for their own Hiſtoriang 
Wign this Reaſon, why many Nations held it un- 
ul to eat the Head of any Beaſt, becauſe they 
Pere wont by that ſignificant Ceremony of laying 
Wir Hands on the Head of Beaſts to be ſacrificed 


cies transfer their Guilt, and ſo render that Part pol- 
iii, ted and execrable. Was it that the Life of one 
ture N Teature is moſt abſurdly imagined to be given and 

1 the Peepted in Exchange for another? Nor this, for 

f the ey were wont to imprecate upon their Sacrifices 


aatever Miſchiefs they confeſſed their own Wick- 
"neſs to have deſerved, and to their ſhedding their 
"00d, imputed their Pardon. Was it that the 
tting one Man to Death for other Men, was new 
200 hateful for its Barbarity ? Not fo neicher, for 
ny Pagans dealt in human Sacrifiees. Was it 
3 unparalleled Extremity of our Saviour's Suffer- 
gs that gave them Offence? No; beeauſe they 
been emſelves, upon. emergent Oceaſions, put the Per- 


bbics, 5 they lacrificed to the moſt exquiſite Torment. 
And Did 
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Did the Excellence or Innocence of Jeſus check 
them? How ſhould it be, when they ſacrificed the 
moſt unblemiſhed Virgins, and noble Youths, and 
ſuch as were of extraordinary Virtue, Beauty, and 
Family. Was the voluntary Offering of ſuch a 
good Man's own ſelf for the Benefit of the Public, 
a Doctrine uncouth to them? I appeal to prophane 
Story, what immortal Glory ſo generous an Action 
was thought to merit, and how beneficial to thoſe 
for whom theſe heroic Souls ſo magnanimouſly, ſo 
charitably devoted their own Perſons. Laſtly, wa 
it a Contradiction that a Perſon eſteemed divine, 
ſhould ſuffer Death, or that any who had actually 
died, ſhould be worſhipped with divine Honours ? 
The Abſurdity of this Objection hath been ſufficient- 
ly expoſed, and the very ill Grace with which it 
needs muſt come from them, who worſhipped Sa- 
turn and Bacchus, Hercules and Aſculapius, and i 
many others. | 
From all which the Greeks of old ought not to 
have called that Fooliſoneſs in our Religion, which 
they had the Confidence to applaud for Wiſdom in 
their own. 
But yet let no Man from hence 1 imagine, that the 
Doctrine of Chriſt's Sacrifice and Satisfaction can 
need the Ignorance and Errors, the Prejudices r 
Superſtitions of the Heathen to keep it in Counte- 
nance. Even they who profeſs the ſtricteſt Reve- iſ 
rence for the one true God, who in Tenderneſs to his 
Honour have boggled to embrace this Doctrine have IF 
not as yet ſhewed, that it bears hard upon that ab- 
ſolute Dominion, Righteouſneſs and Goodneſs of a 
ſupreme, juſt and merciful Being, which all Chri- 
ſtians ought to acknowledge as firſt Principles. 
The Sovereignty and Dominion of God, it hath 
been ſaid, will ſufficiently account for laying upon 
Chriſt the Sufferings he ſuſtained, which therefore 
will be looked moon as mere Affictions, _ 2 3 
. S 


2% 
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Y We of a Creator's Right over his own Creature, 
Miet the conſidering theſe as Puniſhments, is nei- 


heck a warranted by any Arguments capable of being 
the "wn from Sacrifices, nor agreeable to that Juſtice 
and Cod, which forbids us to ſuppoſe any innocent 
and con puniſhed by him; nor would theſe Suffer- 
cha even thus be a Satisfaction for the Sins of others, 
blic, re nothing leſs can avail for this Purpoſe, than 
han: uring the ſame in Quality and Degree, which 
tion WS Offenders themſelves were obnoxious to: And 
thoſe en it does avail, the Releaſe muſt be abſolute, 
„ 10 out leaving the Party fatisfied for under any 
was ure Conditions of attaining the Benefit accruing 
vine, chat Satisfaction. But Chriſt was innocent, and 
ually refore could not ſo be a Sacrifice, as to bear the 
urs? niſhment of Sin: And what he did bear, neither 
dient - that Puniſhment which Sinners owe to God's 
ch i ended Juſtice, nor does it ſo reſtore them to God's 
| Sa. our, but that they may by failing in their Duty 
and ſtill in no Degree the better for it. And there- 
| Fc this Sacrifice is not a true and proper Satis- 
ot to tion, _— | 
vhich Hfhe Force of this Argument ſhall be conſidered 
m in the following Particulars, and then I ſhall con- 
ade this Point. | 
t the . Then, admitting that it were never ſo reaſon- 
n can e to reſolve the Sufferings of Chriſt into the Do- 
es or nion of a Creator over his own Creature; I would 
unte- whether the Innocence and Excellence of his 
Reve- rſon, which are objected againſt our eſteeming 
to his ſe Sufferings a Puniſhment, may not equally be 
have ¶ected againſt 


it ab- 
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— 


the inflicting them by Vertue of that 
dminion ? | a 85 


of a IJ o, ſay our Adverſaries, becauſe this offers no 
Chri- 1 lence to the Juſtice of God, which is blaſphem- 


when a Perſon, perfectly innocent, is repre- 


t hath ed as an Object of God's vinditive Power; 
upon t not ſo, when the fame Perſon is made the Ob- 
refore JJ LoL Is ay - ject 
d the 
Effech 


ject of his ſovereign, and merely afflicting Power, 
But is not infinite Goodneſs as eſſential to the divine 
Nature, as infinite Juſtice ? And can it conſiſt with ⁵ 
this Perfection to uſe an abſolute Power to the griev- 
ing an innocent Perſon ? The Sufferings in them. 
ſelves are ftill the ſame, by whatſoever Name you 
call them. And it is not a nice Diſtinction between 
Puniſhment and Affliction, that can alter the Na- 
ture of the Thing. The ſame Innocence therefore, 
which with regard to the Juſtice of God is ſaid to 
forbid our believing Chriſt to have ſuffered in the 
Way of Puniſhment, ſeems, in Regard to the 
Goodneſs of God, with equal Reaſon to forbid 
his Suffering at all. And the Refuge taken in God's 8 
abſolute Dominion aſſaults us with Difficulties as great 
in one Way, as in the other. 3 
So that ſome other Method muſt be found out, 
agreeable to that Harmony of the divine Excel- 
lencies, which never ſo proceeds in God's Dealings 
with any of his Creatures, as to ſave the Honour of 


any one Attribute by acting in Prejudice of any iſ 


"I 

And ſuch Agreement we conceive there is in pu- 
niſhing the Son of God for the Sins of Men. For 
the clearing whereof I proceed to obſerve, F 

2. That the proper Diſtinction: between Afflicti- 
ons and Puniſhments ſeems to be founded in the im- 
pulſive Cauſe, and the End of them. It is not pre- 
tended, that all Sufferings have in Strictneſs the Na- 3 
ture of Puniſhments : Nor can thoſe have that fall 
upon a Perſon wholly innocent, and therefore muſt i 
be mere Afflictions: But when Sufferings are un- 
dergone for Sin, when they plainly ſignify God's 
Intention of making thoſe Offences exemplary, in 
order either to reclaim the Guilty, or deter others, 
or to vindicate the Honour of his Laws, In fſuch 
Caſes they have the proper Nature of Puniſhments. i 
Now we read in Scripture, that Chriſt-died mw 3Z 
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„, that be died for all, that they which live ſhould 
vine live unto themſelves, but be crucified with Chriſt, 
with ive unto him who died for them. Thus have we 
che plain impulſive Cauſe, and the reclaiming 
cn from Sin, the End of our Saviour's Sufferings. 


you 3. Whereas. it hath been urged againſt the Ar- 
een ment taken from Sacrifices, that it can be but of 
Na- tle Weight, both becauſe the transferring of Guilt 
fore, m the Man, to the Beaſt, was not real, and be- 
d to Nuſe the Creature ſinning and the Creature ſuffering 


rc of different Kinds. The Objection is inſuffici- 
t in both Parts, The Intent and Efficacy of 
"WM Levitical Sacrifices I have already explained; 


50d's d what Senſe the reſt of Mankind had of this 
great Fay is known. *Tis true, the Expiation of the 


uilt was, in regard of the then Sacrifices, made in 
ppearance only, becauſe tho? the Tranſlation of 
Wat Guilt was ſo far real, as to diſcharge the Perſon 
eering; yet what was thus diſcharged fell upon 
e Beaſt mediately only, but ultimately upon 
hriſt typified by the Beaſt ſlain, And of this they 
emed to have ſome. Intimation in God's accepti 
crifices differing in Kind from the Perſons, of 
Doſe Pardon they were appointed the Inſtruments; 
ile he reſerved the Work of an univerſal Atone- 
ent for the one offering of the ſame Kind with 
Inners. Now this was the Condition of Chriſt's. 
crifice, and therefore of his only, becauſe his on- 
vas a perfect Sacrifice. As the Benefit of his 
fferings is ours, ſo the Nature in which he ſuffer- 
vas ours. The Puniſhment of Sins laid upon 
m, was the Puniſhment not of any one Man, 
1 t of human Nature, that had ſinned; Conſequent 
che Advantage of his Death muſt regard all of 
Nature, in which he died, In Vertue hereof: 
ſuffered as the Repreſentative of Mankind, the 
ron of the Son of God ſubſiſting in the Nature 


Man. And this makes Way for an Anſwer to 
. | the 
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the next Queſtion, Whether Sufferings could be a- 
greeable to that Juſtice, which forbids us to ſuppoſe 
an innocent Perſon capable of being puniſhed by 
r | | 

4. Here we rhuſt diftinguiſh between the ſame 
Perſon conſidered by himſelf, and when repreſent- 
ing others. Since ſuch a one's Innocence, though 
it renders him incapable of Puniſhment ſtrictly fo 
called in the former of theſe Reſpects, yet hinders 
not why he may not be a juſt Object in the latter; 
becauſe the Law looks altogether upon his repre- 
ſentative Capacity. Conſequently if they in whoſe 
Place he ſtands be guilty, the Recompence due to 
that Guilt is devolved upon his Proxy. ' And the 

ueſtion is, whether it be juſt to admit of Proxies; 
and that ſuch a Proceeding is reaſonable, appears 
from the general Practice of Mankind, from the 
Hints we have of it from divine Inſtitution, and the 
concurrent Senſe of them who had not the ſame In- 
timations from God in the Caſe. 

The general Practice of Mankind is beft diſcern- 
ed by their Laws, which as they hardly make Guilt 
and Puniſhment ſo exactly of the ſame Extent, as 
not to involve ſome others in ſuffering, who are allied 
to the Offender ; ſo it is ſure, the moſt civilized 
Nations have thought it no Hardſhip to include 
others by their own Conſent. Nay the Law of Na- 
tions put Hoſtages in War to Death, though the 


Breaches of Faith, by which they ſuffer, neither be 
their own Act, or even done with their Knowledge. 


Moſes forbid any but clean Beaſts to be brought 


to the Altar z yet the Bodies of theſe Beaſts were I 


pronounced unclean, from the Inſtant of their be- 


ing Sacrifices for Sin. The Heathen too choſe 


Perſons of moſt unblemiſhed Character for Sacrifi- 
ces, yet when once devoted, they loaded them 
with all Marks of Horror and Deteſtation. So far 


hatlt it been from a general Imagination, that either 2 
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ofs man, or divine Laws were repreſented as unjuſt, 
by en they have been ſaid not neceſſarily to confine 
niſhment to the Offender's own Perſon, but to 


ow a Commutation of Suffefings, 


E 
* Now for the Equity of ſuch. Procedure there 
ugh ms tb be but three Things neceſſar 
7 fo 1. That the Party give his Conſent. | 


ders 2. That he hath a Right thus to diſpoſe of him- 
. 5 N Oo 4 T* 
9 3. That the Ends of Puniſhment be anſwered 
hoſe ſuch transferring of it. 

Vuppoſe Conſent, and the Party ſuffering cannot 


to 8 
7 * eive Wrong; ſuppoſe full Power of giving that 
ies; nſent, and no other Party receives Wrong; ſup- 


ee che Ends of penal Laws are ſerved by ſuch an 
Wpedient, and the Public receives no Wrong. Of. 
"MW two former there is not ſo great a Queſt ion; 
eit will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething to the laſt. 

WT he Neceſſity of Puniſhments proceeds from a 

cceſlity of Laws. And hence Penalties are pro- 

Irtioned not merely according to the Nature of the 

ct, but according to the ill Conſequences of it, 

e better then any Laws are, the more neceſſary 

ee obſerved, and the more excellent the Perſon 
Jade Pose Authority is injured, the more needful is a 
Na. lic Reparation for ſuch Breaches of Duty. 
b the Bot all theſe ſhew how reaſonable it is, that God 
er be ald require Satisfaction for Indignities offered 
edge. , who defires it no farther than it brings the 
daß i to a due Senſe of their Fault, diſcourages 
were like Violations, or vindicates the Honour of 
| "wy 1 Government. | . 
hof os hence it follows, that if theſe Views can be 
riß. ined by an Equivalent from another Hand, no- 
chem Ie forbids ſuch Compenſation. And as the Re- 
80 far Pence for Laws is the true Aim of Puniſhments in 
ho — 
Y r Pu ents in Icular, 10 is the Fro i 
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of promoting the one, and preventing the other, a 


ſufficient Ground of. accepting the Subſtitution of 
one, in the Room of him, who was guilty. _ I 

Apply this now to the Redemption of Mankind 
by the Death of Feſus Chriſt. And ſee and adore 
the Wiſdom, Equity, Condeſcenſion, and Mercy 
of bis bearing the Sins of many. See Heb. ii. 14, 
n | 3 

Next, il was entirely his own Inclination and Con- 
Jent. He ſuffered, becauſe he choſe to ſuffer: To 
a Mind therefore thus diſpoſed, thoſe Sufferings were 
no Injury. | 

And this makes good the ſecond Qualification 


mentioned in a vicarious Puniſhment : Right in the 4 


ſuffering Party to give ſuch Conſent. 1 
Again: The Ends of Puniſhment were likewiſe i 
hereby fully ſatisfied. For as the Dignity of the 
Party provoked, and the Goodneſs of the Laws 
violated aggravated the Offence, ſo the Severity of 
the Puniſhment, and the Excellence of the Perſon 
ſuſtaining it, do raiſe the Value of the Compenſa- 
tion. | 
But 5thly, tis urged againſt all our Reaſonings $ 
upon Chriſt's bearing our Puniſhment, and ſo fa- 
tisfying for our Sin, that this cannot be, becauſe he 


never underwent the Puniſhment in Kind, which 


the Wicked muſt have endured themſelves. True, 2 


for thoſe Puniſhments, which make the Sinners 
Hell, are the reſult of perſonal Guilt, and could not ll 


fall upon an innocent and divine Perſon, fo neither 


were they neceſſary to the accompliſhing Chriſt's 3 


Deſign. For beſides that, the temporal Suffering: 
of ſuch a one out-weighed even the eternal ones of 
all Mankind, we mult conſider, that God as the in- 
jured Party, and ſupreme Governour, had a Right 
to appoint ſuch Satisfaction as he thought fit, and 
would ſuffice for the Purpoſes of Satisfaction. And 
this was as compleatly done by Chriſt, as if No. A 1 

red 
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„a cred the Miſeries of the Damned: Nay more 
of rpleatly, for as our Lord's Death is fitted to 
rk in us a juſt Senſe of our Offences, ſo it was 
ind leſs needful, that his Reſurrection ſhould give 
ore the comfortable Aſſurance of his not dying in vain: 
rcy l which is of Importance to be conſidered, becauſe 
14, furniſhes an Anſwer to the laſt Objection. | 
6. Which pretends the afferting Chriſt's Sacrifice 
on- Sin to · be inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of God's 
To e Grace, and the Benefit of this Satisfaction be- 
vere ſtill left conditional, both which are acknow- 
KMocd to be ſo plainly delivered in Scripture, | 
tion Now this Objection takes its Riſe from want of 
1 the y diſtinguiſhing between a perſonal, and a vica- 
us Puniſhment ; where Men themſelves undergo 
wiſe enalty equal to their Crime, no more can be re- 
F the Wired of them. But where a Penalty is incurred, 
aws 8 which the Deſerts of the Malefactor are never 
ty of 9 galled. In ſuch a Caſe, if God accepts the Pus 
erſon ment of another inſtead of the Offender's own, 
enſa- no Derogation to his Mercy to ſuſpend ſo vaſt 
enefit upon what Terms he thinks fit; and the 
nings e Ends of Government, which require ſuch a 
o ia 


action, may be 8 to limit it, to whom 


ſe he how he pleaſes. That God gave his Son, and 
which t this Son gave himſelf to die for the Salvation 
Men's Souls, was great Grace. That the ef- 


tual Reſcue of theſe Souls ſhould depend at laft 
on Faith and Obedience to ſuch Laws, as vindi- 
e the Honour of God, reform the Manners of 
a, and tend to their Happineſs, is ſtill the Effect 
race: That Chrift ſhould merit for us thoſe 
Iiftances, by which we are inabled to perform the 

ditions of Salvation, and that we ſhould be ſav- 
at laſt, and our imperfect Services rewarded for 
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taken care to prevent the Practice of it in our own © 
Perſons, as well as to make the Puniſhment of it 
exemplary in the Perſon of Chriſt ? Is it fo, that 
he hath not proclaimed a Liberty to all manner off 
Licentiouſneſs, by making this Redemption abſo- 
lute ? We ſee how far the Method already choſen 
is from taking away Wickedneſs out of the World, 
what muſt then have been the Conſequence, had 
Men been left lawleſs, and ſecure? Would it be 
for the Advantage of ſo unſpeakable a Mercy to 
have it obtruded upon rational Creatures? And s 
it not a Reparation due to fo highly provoked, 
and yet ſo good a God, that his Juftice ſhould be 
glorified in the Ruin of thoſe Wretches, who will! 
not glorify. his Mercy by their own Endeavours to 
be happy ? Upon other Terms the Laws of God 
maſt have been expoſed to bold Defiance. 

Nor is it indeed in the Nature of a vicarious Pu. 
niſhment to have the Matter otherwiſe. The Sacri. 
fices both of the Jews and Gentiles were all under. 
ſtood to imply Mercy in the Acceptance, Sorrow 
for paſt Faults, and better Care for the ſuture. 'T he 
Rigour of the Law is not executed, except in the 
very Letter of the Sanction. And ſince this ordain- 
ed every Malefactor's own Death, all ſhort of that 1 
the Lawgiver's departing from his Right. And be 
who does ſo, muſt be at Liberty to do it upon what 
Conditions he pleaſes, and he is good and mercitul 
in taking up with any Thing leſs than the Forte: 
ture in Kind.; for any Thing but that is in Regar! i 
of them, for whom it is accepted, leſs than was hv 
due. So far is the Freedom of God's Grace fron 
being diminiſhed by them who ſay, Chriſt made: 
full Satisfaction for the Sins of the World; but 1 
the ſame Time ſay, that tho* God declared lu 
Righteauſneſs in making the Blood of Chriſt a Pr- i 
Pitiation, yet he declared his Forbearance and Mer 
cy too, by giving Sinners Pardon and Hope o_ * 
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of the Chriſtian Religion. * 
on ccm in that Blood of his. So admirably well cho- 
of it ga Method is this of diſplaying the Riches of his 
that. ace, by making Jeſus Chriſt the Wiſdom and 
b - rcouſneſs, and Sanctiſication, as well as Redemp- 
=: 70 45. 2 0 | 
olen Having vindicated the Doctrines of the Chriſtian 
rid, i ligion in Points of Faith, I come now to conſi- 
"rm dhe Perfection and Reaſonableneſs in Points of 
- actice. | | | 
J 8 he End of which Precept, being to ſecure a due 
nd is *Kmcanour towards our Neighbour, our ſelves, 
ked, 60d, I ſhall under each Head of this Diviſion 
1d be Tee out one Duty, the hardeſt of Digeſtion in its 
) will ad, preſuming, that if this be cleared from the 
rs to odices taken up againſt it, the reſt may ſuffici- 
Gol iy recommend themſelves. 8s: 
hat to our Neighbour, which I will infiſt upon, 
1s Pu- giving and loving our Enemies. | 
Sacri- Mrhat to ourſelves, denying ſome lawful Enjoy- 
_ nt ts, and abſtaining from even the Appearance of 
O il. f 4 28 ; 
. The 1 hat zo God, is taking up our Croſs, that is, part- 
in the with all we have, and Life too, when the Love 
_ cod, and Conſcience of our Duty, require it 
ats nus. P: | , 
\nd be . I begin with the forgiving and loving our Ene- 


n wha . 
[ercitu come Countenance, I own, is given to the Ex- 


Forte! ions of revengeful Men, by the Conſideration 
Regar! at Paſſion, which puts them upon the Exerciſe. 


was hi is Diſpoſition. For Anger being a natural Af- 


e fron Won of the Mind, is not in itſelf ſinful ; but upon 
made i "IF Occaſions to be commended. See Exod. xxxii. 
but à . lxix. 22, cix. 617. cxxxix. 19--- 
red bi 8 Mark iii. 5. Epbeſ. iv. 26, 27. And in 
a Pro n this Paſſion ſeems to have ſomething more to 
f — or itſelf, than many, becauſe proceeding al- 
pe 1 ol 


S UPON an — of wrong received, and 
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but giving Check to the Inſolence of encroaching 


become him, and yet in the midſt of his Convicti- 
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a Deſire of Right. But yet no Commotion of the il 
Mind ought to be more ſtrictly guarded than this, & 
2 is ſo apt to run People into Exceſſes of al! 

inds. | "x 
*Tis true, we ſometimes find the Philoſophers 
deerying an Inſenſibility of juſt Provocations as a 8 
Mark of an abject Soul. ( But yet the ſame Mo- 
aliſts are upon no Occaſion more profuſe of their 

raiſes, than where they ſpeak of Perfpns who could 
with a generous Contempt overlook and forgive In- 
Juries, and ſhew themſelves above them. 


And the fame Authors always treat Revenge 
with a juſt Contempt, and term it the natural Re- 
ſult of Coardice and Fear. See Juven. Sat. xiii, 
ver. 189. And certainly if the Happineſs of this 
Life and true Greatneſs of Soul conſiſt in that in- 
ward Tranquillity, which flows from a fort of Self. 
fufciency, and unmoveable Security, the revenge. 
ful Man is of all others the moſt miſerable ; for all 
his Thoughts are one continual Rack, and in medi- 
tating Miſchief to others he does but whet a Sword 
againſt himſelf, whether his evil Purpoſes miſcarry | 
1 wp TH _ 
The ſame Heathen Moraliſts tell us, that where. 
as not only avoiding the Scandal of a tame Soul, 


Men, is made the Pretence for gratifying our Re- 
venge, this End is likewiſe moſt effectually com- 
paſſed by Meaſures directly concrary. For the 
returning Evil for Evil is good for nothing but to ll 
multiply Quarrels. OG 9 

They tell us yet once more, that no other Man's 8 
deing an ill Thing can juſtify our doing the like by 
way of Return. And that of two ſuch Offenders, 
the worſe is he, that gives the ſecond Blow, becauſe 
he faw that the other was guilty of what did not 6 


Max. Tir. 
Dilber. 


en, takes the ſame Liberty himſelf, See 
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7 Diſſert. ii. They add, that Kindneſs will do more 
o often the moſt rugged Temper, than the ſevereſt 
=X Rigour. | ; een 
But this Spirit of Revenge they ſaw was leaſt of 
all to be endured in a public Capacity, as that which 
ſnatches the Sword of Juſtice out of the Magiſtrate's 
Hand, in whoſe common Umpirage for redreſſing 
of Wrongs, all Law, Government, and even So- 
ciety itſelf ſubſifts. 
Another Motive they have urged to Clemency, 
is the Example of the Deity, joined with the Con- 
dition of human Nature; from whence they argued, 
that Creatures who lived upon the continual Bounty 
of an offended God, ſhould have Compaſſion on 
' T8 thoſe who cannot be under the like Obligations to 
"9 Thoſe who being all of the ſarve Frame and Ma- 
terials, may claim to have the Nearneſs of the Re- 
lation remembred by them, who are il|-natured or 
proud enough to forget it; and ought to be treated 
with the ſame Tenderneſs and Reſpect for the ſake 
of ſome inherent and original Endearments, which 
. = can never abſolutely forfeit, ſo long as they are 
xXx Men. l | 
To ſuch noble Heights did the Heathen Mora- 
liſts carry the Duty of Forgiveneſs, and putting up 
of Injuries. And though their Reaſon. did not by 
its own Light attain to the Knowledge of every 
moral Virtue as preſcribed in the Goſpel, yet no- 
thing is preſcribed there, which Reaſon will not 
approve, when it is rightly ſtated: And all our 
Religion hath done in this Matter is only to bind 
faſter upon Men's Conſciences what uncorrupted 
3. Reaſon might kee and what corrupted did not; 
| ** s furniſh more forcible Motives for the Practice of, 
der by rendering it more eaſy to be performed, and 
x 95 BW therefore more ' reaſonable to be commanded under 
, his, chan it could be under any other Inſtitution 
7. a whatſoever. E 4 1. Then, 
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1. Then, it will contribute greatly to the Ad- 
vantage of this Duty, to have it rightly ſtated. For 
Chriſtianity does not, as ſome have miſtaken the 
Matter, require us to be inſenſible of any Provoca- 
tions, nor ęxact the ſame Degree of Affection to the 
worſt, as to the beſt Men. But this it does; it 
conſiders the firſt impetuous Motions of Paſſions to 
be mechanical, and therefore orders us to keep a 
ſtrict Guard upon theſe. It allows a juſt Indigna- 
tion, where the Glory of God, the Good of the 
Public, or the Security of our Perſons are concern- 
ed; but it would have us put up little Injuries, ra- 
ther than be contentious. And when we may uſe 
Law for a Remedy, it forbids us to pervert it to an 
Inſtrument of Revenge : But when our Ends are an- 
ſwered, and Reparation made, we muſt not. delay 
to be acified ; and as our Enemies are to be ſought 
with all Chriſtian Methods, ſo muſt they be recety- 
ed with Joy and Forgiveneſs, And this I take to 
be the true Meaning of loving our Enemies; ſo to 
lay aſide all old Grudges, as not to be wanting in 
any Expreſſion of common Courteſy, or true good 
Nature or Chriſtian - Charity toward them. In a 
word, to make them after Injuries received and for- 
given, thus far the ſame to us, as if the Injury had 
never been done. And much of the Difficulty 
thought to encumber this Command, would vaniſh, 
did we but carefully obſerve the Difference, between 
that Love, which is a Matter of Command and 
common Right, and that which is left at large to 
be the Effect of Freedom and Choice, of Favour 
and Diſtinction. 

I ſhall now proceed to. ſhew, that Religion hath 
made better Proviſion for, and laid ſtronger En- 
gagements to the Practice of this Duty, and conſe- 
Feeney rendered it more reaſonable to Chriſtians, 
than it can be by Vertue of any other Inſficution, 
u war's theſe three Ae : 
| | * Ay 
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1. As its Doctrines are beſt contrived for diſpo- 
g Men to this forgiving Temper. i 
Nothing blows up the Coals of Contention, like 
ſe Notions of our own: Worth, and a Diſdain of 
pſe with whom we converſe. | | 
This Pride the Goſpel teaches us how to cure, by 
ribing every good Quality we have to God, and 
dnſequently, that Humility and Modeſty are Or- 
ments to all our other Virtues. -1 Cor. iv. 7, 
= m. xii. 3. Phil. ii. 3. Rom. xii. 10. Rom. 
. 1. 1 Cor. xiii. 7. Gal. vi. 1. Epbeſ. iv. 
RY , 32. N 
* * Another Advantage peculiar to the Chriſtian 


has 
N = 

8 
N 


I eligion, with Regard to this Duty, is, that it 


its off all Pretences from farther Inconvenience, 
nich the Fears of Men are ſo apt to hearken to, 
ad betake themſelves to Methods of Rigour and 
Revenge, for what they eſteem the neceſſary Pre- 
Mention of, as it enjoins the ſtricteſt Gratitude, and 
=D would bind thoſe to us, whom we have at any 
ime forgiven, in the cloſeſt Engagements of Love. 
"Dr if Men are fo brutiſh, as not to be overcome 
ich Good, in ſuch Caſe Chriſtianity provides a 


pod Defence, for by preſcribing all thoſe Offices 
EKindneſs, which gain the Affection of others, it 
"ſtrains the Wickedneſs of bad Men, by fear of 

ouring good Men, as ſure to have the Aſſiſtance 


fothers, who will not be reſtrained by any other 


| 4 Regard to their Duty. But if this Refuge ſhould fail 


too, Religion quiets our Jealouſies and anxious 
ictruſts by the fulleſt Aſſurance, that God is the 
rotector of his Oppreſſed Servants. See Prov. 
ii. 7. 1 Pet. iv. 19. Matt. x. 29, 30. | 
23. | only add upon this Head, that the Obliga- 
en to this Duty of forgiving and loving our Ene- 
ies is ſtronger upon Chriſtians than any other 
erſons. For the very Foundation of our Religion 
lad in the Belief and Profeſſion of the unſpeak: 
nw | ; or 
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ance of Evil. 


not ſo. And what is this but to mock Men with RK 
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able Love and Compaſſion of God and Chriſt w. 
wards Mankind. And we are told that notwith. 8 
ſtanding all that is done for us, that if we do na 
forgive Men their Treſpaſſes, neither will our hes 1 
venly Father forgive us. 1 
II. I paſs now to that Part of our Duty which 1 
regards ourſelves. The denying ſome even lawful "i 
Enjoyments, and abſtaining from the very Appear 


The Devil is continually repreſenting Religion az i 
good for nothing, but to make Men their om 
Tormentors ; as not only content to debar Men 
from ſinful Pleaſures, but from thoſe which ar: 


Appetites, which they are forbidden to gratify? 

Now whatever Colours theſe Inſinuations may be 
thought to carry for unconfined Liberty in Caſe; 8 
not manifeſtly ſinful; they who alledge them, 9 
would do well to conſider, that the Light of Rea. 3 
ſon taught many of the old Philoſophers much 
better. Theſe wiſer Men thought the main Buſinels 3 
of their Lives, and the Excellence of their rational 
Powers, to conſiſt in the correcting, purifying, and 
controuling the Appetites and Paſſions of the ſenſi. 8 
tive Soul, and that in this no real Violence is offered 
to Nature, fince it is in Effect to keep Things in 
their natural Order. JF 

Upon the ſame Grounds Chriſtianity hath pro- 4 
ceeded, only indeed carrying the Rule the higher, 
in Proportion as its Diſcoveries are clearer, of the 
great Danger of Sin, and our Proneneſs to fal! 
from one Sin to another. Thus it not only forbids 
the groſſer Acts of Senſuality, but even the loołigg 
on a Woman to luſt after ber. It commands us to 
break off the moſt intimate Converſations, when 
they are like to become an Occaſion of Sin. And 
yet theſe are the Terms that provoke ſuch Com- 
plaint ; ; Terms, that are neceſſary, if we conſider, 3 1 
either 1 
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with cer the Nature of Vice in general, or the preſent 
onſtitution of Mankind, with Regard to it. 

IA 1. As to the former of theſe, it ſhould be remem- 
rhea. tered, that Vices, as well as Virtues, are Habits 


which c the Mind, and as ſuch, are acquired by Prepa- 

| ation, flrengthened by Practice, and perfected by 
awful 3 . - . * 

ear. uſtom. And as all this is evident from the Nature 


7 Vice in general, fo is it from the preſent Conſti- 
tion of Mankind with Regard to it. For if Rea- 

eon did perceive the mighty Neceſſity of reſtraining 
Men 4 our Delires, how much more may the Goſpel be 


h ar: Allowed to preſs that Duty, which does not only 
with pew, us our Diſeaſe, but the Malignity and erue 


18 riginal of it? | 
Another Right of impoſing this Command, pe- 
culiar to the Goſpel, ariſes from the very full Aſ- 
ſurance and diſtinẽt Account of a future State and 
Judgment. That God will judge the Secrets of 
n, Hearts, is a Doctrine which renders every 
yay Ewilful Advance toward Sin as neceſſary to be for- 
nen i bidden, as is the open Commiſſion of it. And does 
3 not every Man's own Reaſon bear Witneſs to the 
115 Equity of ſuch a Law? And can we think it 
= 105 ſtrange, that our Saviour ſhould ſpeak of Mens 
res ; committing Adultery in their Hearts, or the Apoſtle 
/ Eyes full of Adultery, and that cannot ceaſe from 
Sin; and conſequently, that both ſhould make the 
beſt Proviſion poſſible to prevent the very firſt 
kindling of ſuch impure Defires? Nay, is not this 
a ſoft and merciful, as well as a wife Command ? 
For what does it in Effect, but order us to be ſafe, 
while we have it yet in our Power to be ſo? For 


oking "8 it is much eaſier to keep out of the Way of Tempta- 
3s o tions, than to combat with, and conquer them. 

when 2 III. It remains now, that we examine into the 
And "Ef Reatonableneſs of the third Inftance, which is the 
zom: Command of taking up our Croſs, or being content 
ider, to part with any Advantages, even this Life itſelf, 
|; y : : | 5 


when 
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when the Love of God, and Conſcience of our Du- 
ty, ſhall require it from us. 5 

And here we find ourſelves attacked with. the 
fundamental Principle of Self-prefervation, which 
neceſſarily determines a Man to conſult his own Safe- 
ty and Conſcience, whereas the Doctrine of the 
Croſs obliges him to loſe even his very Perſon and 
Life. 

This we are told is a hard Saving, and he muſt 
be more or leſs than Man, that can bear it. 

Such is the Objection ; but in anſwer to it, I 
ſhall ſhew, how far the Light of Reaſon carried 
ſome, Heathens hereunto ; and then ſhew, that it 
is exceeding equitable, and may juſtly be ex- 
pected from Chriſtians, | 

Selt-preſervation, is certainly the firſt and moſt 
commanding Principle of Nature; and to do the 
Objection founded upon this all poſſible Right, I 
ſhall obſerve one remarkable Difference between 
natural Principles, and moral Duties: Moral Du- 
ties gain upon our Minds by Arguments proper to 
incline the Affections; and this in ſuch a Way, as 
leaves the Will at Liberty to refuſe or comply with 
them: But natural Principles engage us by their 
own Force, and leave no Room for Choice; and 
could the Doctrine of the Croſs be proved to carry 
in it any real Contradiction to natural Principles, 
it muſt be accounted an abſurd Command. For 
this ſuppoſes God obliging us to reject a Principle, 
which he hath implanted in our Nature, and by ſo 
doing made irreſiſtible. 
| As ſure then as perfect Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, 
and Truth, cannot but be conſiſtent with itſelf, ſo 
ſure it is, that what God hath enjoined any Man 
in the Goſpel, cannot oblige him to go contrary to 
thoſe common Meaſures and Motives of acting, 


which the ſame God impreſſed upon every Man at 


bus Creation, And in Truth, the Difficulty we are 
upon 
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on is magnified; becauſe it is miſtaken, it is the 
anguage of carnal Men, who know no Happi- 


ſs, and provide only againſt bodily Dangers. 
alling herein ſhort of wiſer Heathens, who tell us, 
zat the Mind is more peculiarly the Man, and 
dnſequently the Perfection of this noble and better 
art, is the proper and ultimate Happineſs of his 
ature: And that this was perfected by Virtue, 
zhich ought by all Means to be preſerved, by ſet- 
Wing ourſelves above the World, and diſdaining all 
is Menaces and Flatteries : That Virtue muſt ex- 
ect to encounter the Spight of bad Men, but they 
old only hurt the Shell of us: The Man remains 
Intouched, ſo long as his Innocence is preſerved. 
ay the Stoics repreſent their wiſe Man unconcern- 


at the Loſs of his Eſtate and Life, as Things in 


o Degree neceſſary to his real Happineſs. 

How admirable a Senſe of their Duty, how ex- 
ted Notions of Virtue had theſe Men? How far 
bove thoſe ſordid Wretches, who take the Body 
be their chief Care? Indeed I do not juſtify the 
igheſt of their Flights; but yet this muſt be ſaid, 


however, that their allowing ſo little for the weak 
dides of human Nature, is a great Reproach to ſome 
mong us, who complain of a Diſpenſation ſuited 


9 our natural Powers, and requiring no Proofs of 
or Sincerity, which the Aſſurance of a future Re- 
ompence, and the Encouragement it gives to our 
Obedience, will not account for, even when moſt 
dainful or coſtly to us. What therefore their Philo- 
pphy'could not do, the bringing in of a better 
ope did : And the Notions and Practices, which 
them to entertain was even wonderful, for us not 
entertain, were inexcuſable. To lay down this 
ite, when they were doubtful of another, might 
thought "to grate hard upon Self. preſervation; 
erte do this when Men know the Immortality 
ad value of their Souls; to rejoice in be Th . 

8 iction 
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fliftion which is but for a Moment, when they are 
thoroughly perſuaded that it worketh out for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory, 
This is not to deſtroy, but to ſave ourſelves : *Tis 
what if we do not do, not only Religion and Rea. 
ſon, but our own Practice will condemn us, becauſe 
tis what we eſteem our Wiſdom to do in the Af. 
fairs of this World every Day. Y 
Theſe Conſiderations are ſufficient to prove, that 
the taking up the Croſs, as ſtated and preſcribed in 
the Goſpel, is far from being an unreaſonable Com- 
mand. 2 
Having conſidered the principal Exceptions, that 
our Adverſaries on any Hand have taken againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, I proceed to the ſecond ge- 
neral Head, BY 
II. That the Chriſtian Religion as repreſented 
in the new Teſtament, is really more for the Glory 
of God, and the Good of Mankind, than (ſo far 
as appears to us) it could have been, had Matters 
been ſo ordered, as the ſeveral Objectors muſt, up- 
on their own Principles, be ſuppoſed to deſire they 
ſhould be. 3" 
That my Meaning in this Argument, and the In- 
fluence it ought to have, may be underſtood, I ſhall 
premiſe the following Conſiderations, . 1 
1. That ſuch Proof of theſe Means of Salvation ſ⁶6 
being wiſer and better than any other, is no neceſſa- 
ry Motive to our Obedience; becauſe they are ſo 8 
advantageous to us, that our Compliance were due 
to them, though the Conditions were liable to Ob- 
jections. 43 
2. That in all Matters, which bring ſufficient 
Evidence of a divine Appointment, it is not on- 
ly a pious, but a moſt reaſonable Preſumption, that 
505 are ordered after the beſt Manner, being Ap- 8 
pointments of a moſt perfect Being. 
3. Admitting that the Chriſtian Religion were 

3 N net 
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are In an Points fo wiſely ordered, as might be, yet 
15 8 coes not appear fo to us, our Obligation to obey 
ory. "the ſame, as if it could not poſſibly have been bet- 
Tis Becauſe the Standard, by which we are to 
dea. our Behaviour, is the Judgment of our Con- 
auſe ce, reſulting from that Light, which Reaſon 
Af. Revelation do, or if duly attended to, would 
| iſter to the Mind. If then we are not capable of 

that overing any juſt Ground of Diſſatisfaction, the 
d in "Me is the ſame, as if there was no Ground. 
om. . If thoſe, which have all along been reputed 
principal Exceptions to our Religions be de- 

that ſtrably for the Advantage of it, we may fairly 


clude, that all the other Points are fo likewiſe. 
re Reaſon is, becauſe Chriſtianity hath never 
ted Enemies in Abundance, whoſe Malice was 


ted lictle likely to ſpare it, as was their Subtlety to 
** rlook any Advantage that could be taken againſt 
0 lark | 
ters . Though the Appeal I am now making to our 
up- n Reaſon be not fo neceſſary, that the want of 
they isfaction in it can bear us out in Diſobedience, 
certainly the having ſuch Satisfaction ought to 
2 acknowiedged a very powerful Encouragement 
a | 


or Obedience. 
pon this Account it is that I do not content my. 


ation with proving the Principles of the Chriſtian Re- 
efla- oon to be above all juſt Exception, but I will 
re 10 s that the Glory of God and the Good of Men 


ore promoted by the Goſpel, as it now ſtands, 
they could have been by fuch Models, as the 
eral Sorts of Adverſaries muſt by their reſpective 


cient Wnciples have been led to erect in its ſtead, As 

t 0n- | 
| * he Je ſays his Law is perpetual; the Goſpel 
Ap- 


ares it void. | | 
Arbe Jeu expects a conquering, and the natural 
a thinks, if any be neceſſary, he ought to be a 

oo | glorious 
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glorious Meſſiah; the Goſpel deſeribes him to hace 
made a quite different Fi igure during his Abode ap. 1 
on Eartn. L 
The Man of Reaſon quarrels at any thing that is. 1 
impoſed as an Article of Faith, which he cannot 
comprehend ; the Goſpel requires the Belief of ſun- 
dry that are ſuch. RJ 2 
The natural Man alledges, that we ſhould prac. 
tiſe nothing but what Nature directs, or gives into; i 
the Goſpel exacts ſeveral Duties, that bear hard 
upon human Nature. | 9 
This is the State of the Caſe. And the Queſti. 
on ariſing upon it is whether the Excellencies of G 
be not more conſpicuous, whether we have not a 
plainer Feeling of his Goodneſs, and find a greater 
Tendency to our own Happineſs and the general! 
Benefit of the whole World, in the Methods of Sal- 
vation propounded in the New Teſtament, and 
whether ſo many more Inconveniencies do not attend 
thoſe oppoſite Pretenſions, that, were we at Liberty 
to make it, we ſhould be manifeſtly Loſers by the 
Exchange. 1 
In the Diſquiſition of it I ſhall keep to my for- 
mer Method in my firſt Propoſition, and treat the 
Subjects in the fame Order they came before 70 1 
then. For which Reaſon I begin, 1 
1. With the Abrogation of the Levitical Law. 7 
It was indeed for God's Honour to reſcue a choſen 
Generation of Men from the Idolatry and Wicked 
neſs of a degenerate World: And by his peculiar i 
Laws, and a diſtinguiſhing Providence in their Fa- 
vour, to get himſelf a Name, It was likewiſe 2 
great Benefit to Men, that, in the very worſt of 
Times, Truth had a little Spot of the World let 
to take Root in, and bud and grow, *till in the Fu- 
neſs of Time it ſhould fill the whole Earth with thi 
Knowledge of the Lord. But was it not a more il. 
luſtrious Evidence of the Power, Wiſdom, and 
3 Soodneb f 
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hate Y Woodneſs/ of God, that Truth was no longer con- 
vn. | ed to ſo narrow a Corner of the World as Judea? 

9 jf the Jewißb Religion was not to be annull'd 
at is r the Bounds of Truth were to be enlarged, how 
nn: ld the Duties of that Religion be diſcharged ? 
* ſun f ov could all the Men of the World appear thrice 


ry Year before the Lord at Feruſalem? How 
puld the Sacrifices of Atonement, Purification, 
4 Thankſgiving be offered there only, or where 
uld Herds and Flocks be found for Offerings, 
con a Suppoſition that the Meſſiah's Buſineſs is to 
eſti. vert all Nations to the few/b Religion? For 
15 bing can be plainer from the Prophets, than 
not 21 a vaſt Increaſe of the Church, is a certain 
este. ark of the Meſſiah's Days. But when he came, 
eee 7 he to offer any Sacrifice for the Sins of Men or 
F Sal. ? Say he was not, and the Difficulty ſtil] remains 
and ſo many millions of Proſelytes obſerving the 
tend ſcriptions of the Levitical Inſtitution, 
bern he was, and what Confuſion would the Con- 
: * Vance of that Inſtitution produce? So that either 
ut more for the glory of God, and the good of 
54M 6. ankind that few ſhould be ſaved, rather than ma- 
0 a, and the true God known only by one People, 
. 5% er than all; or elſe it muſt he granted, that the 
7% % Economy is ſo far from being better calcu- 
ad for the Days of the Meſſiah be 
1 1e Days of the Meſſiah, as not to be prac- 
e ble, without giving up the Notion of all Na- 
C ren coming into the Church of Gd. 2 
IC . . % Meanne/5 of that Figure which the Meſ- 
cult OS made during his abode upon Earth. 
This was a ſtumbling Block to the Jets, and to 
Heathens Þooliſhneſs. The Fews inſiſted upon a 
quering Meſiab; the Infidels in general require 
— Magnificence as is, (they preſume) agreeable 
m_— aſt to the Wiſdom of , and neceflary to 
21 ” Ak him the ſignally choſen of God by his Suc- 
05 es, * the diſtinguiſhing Favours of Providence. 
cance WF © © N * 
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The 7ewi/h Part of this Objection hath been ac- i 
counted for already. The prudential Part of the 
Argument comes now to be conſidered ; in which! 
agree with the Objectors, that the Mefiah ought to 
bring unexceptional Teſtimonies of Favour and Au- 
thority from God. But I affirm, that ſuch our Fe. 
ſus actually brought, and thoſe much more to hi- 
Purpoſe, than any which our Adverſaries demand, 
could poſſibly have been; which will appear to any 
that ſhall ſeriouſly conſider the Ends of his coming, 
and the Suitableneſs of the Manner in which he came 
to thoſe Ends. 3 

The Ends of the Maſſiab's coming, the Scriptures 
expreſly declare to be the taking away Iniquity ; 
bringing in everlaſting Righteouſneſs ; and by both i 
theſe Effects, becoming an uni verſal Bleſſing to Max -Y 


But Iniguity cannot be taken away, except the 1 


+ Guilt, the Puniſhment, and Power of Sin be r. 


moved. Everlaſting Righteouſneſs cannot be brought! 
in, except by the laſt and beſt Scheme of Religion? 
Nor can theſe Bleſſings be univerſal, except tie 
whole World may ſhare in, and be the better fo 
them. Now theſe are the natural Conſequences 0! 
what Jeſus did and ſuffered, but they could not have 
reſulted from the Character of a triumphant M:- 
fab. 3 
Enough hath been ſaid before to prove the Wi 
dom of God in reconciling Sinners to himſelf, by 
laying upon his Son the Iniquities of us all. 14 0 
but this, and you ſee the Neceſſity of the Mejia I 
being made ſuch an Example of Suffering, as hou 
declare God's Indignation againſt Sin, and be ac 
cepted asan Equivalent for a whole World of Tran! 
greſſors. Now how a Man of Sorrows, Sc. & i 
Lia. lin. might anſwer this Deſign, we eaſily con 3 
ceive. But that a glorious and W Prin 
mould be incapable of it, is certain. 4 


3 
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1 ac- 3 Next, as to bringing in everlaſting Righteouſneſs, 
" the "a ſettling a moſt perfect Religion; the Queſtion is, 
ch I ether the Character of a ſuffering, or a proſ- 
ht to rous Meſſiah would convince Men moſt. And 
bo ss an Effect which depends upon Evidence and 
r 7e- eaample. 5755 

0 his ll The Point to be proved in Matters of Religion 
1and, chat they proceed from God: But the Evidence 
0 any which alone this Proof can be made good, muſt 
ning, Mnſiſt of Marks that are certain. Now *tis plain 
came Mat worldly Greatneſs is no ſuch Mark, it being 


9 ten poſſeſſed by bad Men; and the greateſt Ty - 
ptures ts have had a Renown for Conqueſts. And there= 


ity ; ie this is a Figure, which had the Metab made, 
' both uld contribute nothing to his Glory, as a Preacher 


Mar. $8 Righteouſneſs, nor prove one whit, that either 
bWoctrine or Authority was divine. 


pt the By the Reaſon our Saviour's Afflictions were nd 
flection on his Character and Virtue ; fince the 
ought mc Arguments which vindicate God's Providence 


ch Regard to the Sufferings of good Men in ge- 


pt the ral, are ſufficient to confute all the Blaſphemies 
ter f Mich Jews and Infidels have vomited againſt Chriſt's 
ices 0) fferings. The rather, for that the wiſeſt Philoſo- 
t have ers allow'd none to account himſelf truly happy, 
t MA 1 ho hath not endured the Extremity of Pain and 


eproach; ſo that upon theſe Mens Principles, by 
e Wi much Chriſt was more afflicted than others, by 
elf, h much more perfect was his Virtue. 
Adm Bot Chriſtians have more to ſay in the preſent 
Meſſi) ipute. For it may be argued, with Regard to 
 ſhoull e rriſt himſelf, that the more obſcure his Life, and 
be ac more ignominious his Death was, the greater 
Traut Credit of his Doctrine. Had God indeed left 
c. 8 Innocence without Witneſs, the Calumnies of 
ly con = Enemies might have diſcouraged us in giving in 
Prin r Names to one fo ſcornfully treated of Men, fo 
—g-nvgly forſaken of God. But when his Suffer- 
F 2 ings 
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ings were ſo contrived as to caſt a ſtronger and 
brighter Luſtre, by ſetting off his Miracles, this 
reſents us with a different View of the Caſe, 
2. The other Thing conducing to the Succeſs of 
any Doctrine is Example. The Influence of which 
is greater in Proportion as the Duties enforced do 
thwart the Inclinations of human Nature. Now the 
practical Virtues of Chriſtianity are Humility, 
Meekneſs, Charity, Forgivenefs, Purity, Peace, 
Patience and Contentedneſs. And the governing 
Principle is the — and Perſuaſion of fu- 43 
ture Rewards and Puniſhments. In Compariſon of 4 
which every Thing and every Event here ought t 
be of very little Confideration. & 
Now judge whether a General dealing in Battles I 2 
be a fit Preacher of Peace and Love to Enemies? 
Whether a Perſon of the moſt exquiſite Splendor and 
Proſperity be one at all ſuited to perſuade Equani- 4 
mity and Submiſſion under Poverty, Heavenly. 
mindedneſs, and Contempt of the World. 
Whatever Force the Diſcourſes of ſuch a one 3 
might carry muſt be entirely from their own Weight; 
and a great deal of this would be eluded by the Re- 
flection, how free Men are to give that Advice, 
which their own happy Condition brings them under 
no Neceſſity of following. 2 
But when a Teacher aſks no more of his — I 
than he practiſes himſelf, when Men in Poverty ex 
hort to Contentedneſs, and Men barbarouſly uk 
to Meekneſs, and to their Precepts add their Prac- 
tice, it makes the deepeſt Impreſſion, being a Mo. 1 
tive of Perſuaſion exactly ſuited to the Conſtitution 1 
of human Nature. I cannot therefore but conclude, 7 
that when God ſent his Son to eſtabliſh the beft Re- 
ligion, it was a Deſign worthy his divine Wiſdom, 1 | 
that he ſhould not only ſpeak as never Man /pokt, 
but do and ſuffer as never Man did and ſuffered = 
that by ſubmitting | to this, he left us an = on 1 
0 
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this now him in thoſe Virtues, from which Fleſh and 
odd is moſt averſe, convinced us that the Good 
ſs of ad Evil of this Life are not a Mark of God's Love 
hich $8 Hatred, aſſured us, that no Obloquy here can 
| do cejadice our great Concern above. And what 
the old Pomp and Proſperity in the Meſſiab contri- 
ility, te to the Advancement of his Doctrine, like to this; 
eace, which when Men ſtand moſt in need of Religion 
rning a ſupport them under Afflictions, they can look 
f fu- ck upon the like in Jeſus, and reſt upon not only 


I Promiſe of Reward, but this exemplified in ſuch 
ht to ! Inſtance, as is a ſure Pledge of their Hopes, and 
1ttles = ith a Proſpect of their own. 8 
mies? 3. Can any Thing be clearer, than that the 

Yet I think this Prediction utterly impoſſible to 
made good in a conquering Meſſiah. 
2 ons ich ariſe from Blood and Slaughter, 'tis evident, 
eight; t Mulcitudes muſt periſh to make theſe Conqueſts 
dvice, This, I think, were enough to prove, that the 
ccories aſſigned to the firſt coming of the Meſſiab 
ſcipls vuniverſal. | 
Erbe Advantages of this World are ſo ordered, 
'Prac another, But the Benefits, in which the Souls of 
a Mo ern are concerned, never interfere, and no one has 
clude, 8 ipect of Pardon of Sins, Peace of Conſcience, 
ft Re- ility to do well, and Recompence in Heaven, to 
6, If utter of great Joy to all People. *T'was with 
Fered; Ml gard to the Enemy of Souls, that he led C aptivie 
ple n e unte Ann. 
follov And the Graces of his Spirit are the Gifts . he 
b 3 ſhed 
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on of 9 
che Contemplation of his Glories, preſents them 
ab was foretold as an univerſal Bleſſing? 
For let the Conſequences be never ſo beneficial, 
e Re. orious. 
under 1 ; 
et be ſpiritual, for no other can in their Nature 
ty cx- : 
rt the Gain of one Perſon or People is the Loſs 
les for others ſharing in them. *Tis therefore in 
com, n that do well, that the Me/hab's coming was 
captive, and gave Gifts unto Men. 
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ſuſtained the Character of a King meek and lowly, 


ſhed abroad in the Day of his Triumph, Satan 4 1 
bound up, the Priſons of Death unlocked, and the 
Kingdom of Heaven opened, Idolatry confounded, 
and Truth eſtabliſhed, theſe are the Conqueſts of the 
King of Saints, not obtained by ſpilling the Blood 
of others, but by ſhedding his own; and are ſuch 
as bring Woe to none but ſuch as bring it upon 
themſelves. And therefore what Calamities ſfoever 
may be fit to attend his ſecond Coming, yet it ſeems 8 
agreeable to Reaſon, that his firſt Appearance 3 
ſhould be full of Love. A Bleſſing tendered to 
every Nation. And in this Accordingly Chriſt 


a Reconciler and Redeemer, a Preacher of Righte. 
ouſneſs, a Prince of Peace. Characters which were 
anſwered by the mean Figure of Jeſus, but ſuch 2 
could not be maintained by ſuch Grandeur as they 
contend for in their Meſſiab. g 

Thus, I think, I have ſhewn that the mean Figure 1 
which the Meſſiah made during his Abode upon 
Earth, was no juſt Exception againſt him. 

III. I come now to juſtify, nay to prefer the 
Goſpel- Diſpenſation, upon Account of thoſe Arti- 
cles of Faith, which ſurpaſs our Comprehenſion. 

1. If there were no Doctrine in the Goſpel, but 
what we were able to account for, Faith would na 
be a religious Act. But when inſtead of the Qua- 
lity of the Matter revealed, we depend intirely up- 
on the Authority of the Perſon revealing, this ren- 
ders our believing him, whom the Father hath ſent 4 
into the World, the Work of God. This gives u 5 
a rational Account of the Streſs laid upon Faith in 
the New Teſtament, as procuring good l 
of, and great Rewards for all thoſe virtuous A 
which flow from a Principle ſo agreeable to the Du | 
ty we owe, as the bringing every Thought i in Obe. 
dience to the Majeſty we ſerve. 

2, Theſe Dodtrines Rem to be manifeſtly for te | 
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Satan ignity of Religion: They impreſs a greater Awe 
d the d Power upon our Minds than they would do, if 
1ded, | were perfectly acquainted with them. 

of the 3. The Wiſdom of ſuch Myſteries ſeems fgreater 
Zlood the Chriſtian Religion, than in any other, be- 
ſuch uſe more neceſſary to the main Deſign of it. For 


is was to repair the Breaches made upon our Na- 
re by Adam's Fall; the Cauſe of which was, a 
ain Deſire of being as wiſe as God. And could a 
tter Check be found for this, than opening a new 


rance 

ed o ene of Wonders, ſuch as might make us think 
Chrit eanly of ourſelves, and repreſent our Maker fo 
owly, fty, as to convince us of the infinite Diſtance be- 
ighte- reen us and him? 

| Were 4. Theſe Doctrines, when rightly conſidered, 
uch 2 ill naturally have great Influence upon the practi- 


Part of our Duty, which is always more or leſs, 
Proportion as our Affections are moved and 
rought upon. Now, 

be aſtoniſhing and unconceivable Perfections of 
ad, and his Love to Mankind which paſſeth Know- 
Nee, is a boundleſs Ocean of Goodneſs, in which 


er the + . 
Ari. e Mind is moſt delightfully loſt; and the leſs we 
bn. | l ourſelves able to ſee the End of it, the more 
1, bu pturous our Devotions grow. The. Torments and 
14 no YG ewards of a future State excite our Diligence the 
Qui. 4 ore, to avoid the one, and obtain the other, be- 
ly Up- = uſe they cannot be comprehended. In a word, 
is ren. e could not have known theſe Things more per- 
th ſen eil, except they had been leſs; and if they had 
ves u; en leſs, our Zeal would have been leſs eager, 
aith in_ From all which it appears, that the Goſpel is in 
ptact Regard alſo more wiſely contrived, than with: 
Ach luch Myſteries it could have been. 
he Du-·- That the Nobleneſs and Uſefulneſs of theſe Doc- 
a Obe- e abundantly juſtifies that amazing Series of 
YZ iracles wrought to eſtabliſh the Belief of them, 
for the hich if nothing had been revealed beyond the 


F-4 Reach 
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Reach of human Reaſon, might perhaps have ben 7 
thought a needleſs empty Pomp, without any an- 2 
ſwerable Effects to warrant ſo much Ceremony and 
aſtoniſhing Preparation. 

IV. *Tis objected, that the moral Duties car 
inſuperable Difficulties in them. 

But this is only objected by wicked Men, | 
whoſe Eyes the God of this World has blinded, 
whoſe Underſtandings are depraved, and whom te | 
Heathens would have taught the Reaſonableneſs ci 
thoſe Virtues they reproach. The Queſtion then be. 3 
fore us, is not whether theſe be not rational in them. A 
ſelves, but whether the Goſpel might not have con- 
deſcended more to our Infirmities, and would not 3 
have been a wiſer Inſtitution by abating ſome of is, 
Rigours in this Particular. For ſatisfy ing this En- 
quiry, I deſire that theſe Conſiderations may be r 1 1 
tended to. 1 

1. The Objection itſelf ſuppoſes both Duty af b q 
Reward, and quarrels not at our Happineſs being 
ſuſpended upon ſome, but only thinks it ſuſpended! 1 q 
upon too hard Conditions : But can we have . 
Confidence to expect an incorruptible Crown, and 
ſhall we be at no Pains to obtain it? Has not the 
Goſpel aſſured us of this State of future wer 4 3 
between which, and all that we can do or ſuffer on I 
it, there is no Proportion, and ſhall we murmu Iz 


9 


that the Terms of our Obedience are raiſed e I A 
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pectation? Sure it is fit that he, that promiſed el I 
pineſs, ſhould require what Terms he picales of a 1 
taining it. But, 9 

2. The very Diſpoſitions and Habits, now fe. I 
quired by God, are in their own Nature eren A 3 
to make us happy, conſidered either in a public o 
private Capacity, In the former, as every Lal 
tends to the Violation of Society. In the latter, à 


much as we give Way to Appetite, ſo much | 3 
x | pul J 
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with of our Eaſe, Liberty, and Virtue. But 
> is more plain with Regard to the next Lite, 
r Heaven will have no Reliſh to wicked Men, 
y will meet with no Objects adequate to their im- 
re Deſires. Its Pleaſures are intellectual, to be 
auired by Pains and prudent Reſtraints, while we 
Men, e in Bodies of Fleſh ; and therefore every Ad- 
inded, Ine in Virtue, is a Step by which we climb near- 
om the to the Regions of Glory. | 
neſs of $8 Theſe are our beſt Expedients for all the true 
en be. Mappineſs we have in this World; and they are in- 
them. ſpenſable Preparations and Prediſpoſitions, for all 
e con. e can hope for in the next. 
Id na 3. If it be objected, that ſome of theſe Commands 
> of its, o Chriſtian punctually fulfills. I anſwer, that God's 
is En. avs ought to be a Rule of perfect Goodneſs, ſpur- 
be at. ing us on to daily Improvements ; but eſpecially 
at no Height is too much, where expreſs Allow- 
nces are made for Infirmities. And the Rewards 
nd Puniſhments at laſt ſhall go, not according to 
e Extremity of the Command, but according to 
oe Sincerity of them who live under it. 
And this in Fact is the Caſe of the Goſpel. It 
ids us be perfect, but withal it bids us not be diſ- 
pineſs, ouraged at our involuntary Imperfections, as ha- 
Fer for ring a merciful Judge; and upon Repentance, it 
oupports us with a Propitiation for Offences, and 
Mercy thro? Faith in the Blood of a crucified Re- 
1 7 Emmer. | | 
4. The Wiſdom of theſe Laws is evident in the 
great Efficacy they have had upon the World. Wit- 
"e's the illuſtrious Patterns of all Virtues, the primi- 
"Eve Chriſtians. And if they have not the ſame 
7 I fiucnce now, it is becauſe Men are not ſo conſide- 
ate in the true Principles of Religion, nor ſo much 
ut in Earneſt about the great Affairs of their Souls. I 
come now to conſider the laſt general Head. 
ul. That the Succe the Goſpel met with in the 
| | ; World 


| 
1 * 
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World is an ryan Argument of its D oftrin 3 


coming from God. 


In Proof whereof I ſhall ſet myſelf to conſider 2 


how this Concluſion is warranted : 
1ſt, By the Afflictions and Perſecutions. 


2dly, By the mean Condition, and natural En. 


dowment of the firſt Planters of it. 


1ſt. By the Afflictions and Perſecutions of the "i 


firſt Chriſtians. 


And here I ſhall ſhew, that no other Method 3 


could have been ſo effectual to convince every ſo- i 


ber and impartial Man of the Certainty of the Chri. 
ſtian Doctrine being divine. And that Chriſtianity 


had great Service done it, by being eſtabliſhed up. ; 4 


on Perſecutions, upon theſe following Accounts, 
1. The firm Belief of its Doctrines. 
2. The Union of its Profeſſors. 


3- The Power of its Influence upon their Lives "i 


and Actions, 


1. Its Doctrines were the more firmly believed by I 


this Manner of propagating them. 
For all Truth in general gains this conſiderabl: 
Advantage by being contradicted, and warmly with- 


ſtood, that it is more throughly ſtudied, more cau- 
tiouſiy received, more vigorouſly and fairly vindi- 


cated. 
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Credulity, and Love of Eaſe make Men willing NF 
to take Things upon Truſt, even in Affairs of the 


laſt Importance, and believe and act as the reſt do. 


Or if ſuch do ſtumble upon Truth, yet is the Bot- 3 
tom ſo ſandy, that the Building is ſhaken with eve- i 


ry Blaſt of Doctrine. 


This is the Condition of too many Men's Belief: 


But then it is generally ſo at ſuch Times as bring 


Advantage with it. Heretofore, when every Thing | 3 


Jay at Stake, no Queſtion can be made, but good 


Care was taken to ſee on which Side the Ballance 8 


would incline to, Our Paſſions and Enjoyments 
have 
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e ſo ſtrong an Influence upon every one of us, 
it is no eaſy Matter to determine againſt them. 
Bo that when Men were ſatisfied to ſacrifice theſe 
Principles that forbid them to be indulged, and 
ered only future Happineſs in Lieu of Fruition 
n in Hand: This is a violent Preſumption, that 
Scale of Religion is the more ſubſtantial and 
vy. For ſince all the Bribery of Senſe lies to 
aw us the other Way, nothing but an impartial 


_— - 


4 i 


a 
7» 


* 
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th more, than that it ſhould not be poſſible for 

me Time for Men to retain this and their world- 
Conveniencies together. 

We ſee how obſtinately Men ſet themſelves to diſ- 
lieve what croſſes their Wiſhes and Profit, and 
v attached they are, in Deſpight of Teſtimony 
d Experience, to the Opinions we are accuſtomed 


2 And if Men be thus fixed in Matters of leſs 
oment, what will they not be in thoſe of the 
gheſt Concernment? How extravagant is it to 
ppoſe, where Eſtate, Honour and Life were in 
azard, they ſhould not ſeriouſly preſent to their 
houghts every Objection that the Caſe would bear. 
ow there never was any Occaſion that called for 
ch mature Deliberation, like the firſt embracing 
hriſtianity. If they came in, all here below was 
dſt; and if the Goſpel ſhould prove an Impoſture, 
Il was loſt too hereafter. If they ſtood out, they 
ere ſure of the Advantages of this World; which 
a Conſideration neither like, nor indeed fit to be 


/ oh - 0 
_ "7 
4 
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elected. | 

And when the Choice would turn upon ſuch Diſfi- 
altes, we muſt conclude, that they went upon good 
round, and an invincible Perſuaſion of their Du- 


nd the more fenfible they were of this, the | 
9 a ; 4 more 
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more nicely muſt our Religion have been examined. | 3 
And the greater Struggle they found before thy 
ſurrendered, the more glorious were the Conqueſt 
it made over them. 9 
And as the Truth upon theſe Terms would e 
more cautiouſly received, ſo it would be more v. 
gorouſly and fairly defended. Becauſe a Belief re. 
ſulting from mature Deliberation, and choſen 1 
Deſpight of Danger, is prepared for any Difficl. 
ties that attack it, *T'was thus therefore that G. 
choſe to make our brighteſt Patterns fo illuſtriou 
The Malice of their Enemies was inſtrumental n 
adding to their Honour: Their Slanders and R. 
proaches obliged us with the incomparable Pie 
and Pains of Writings, which if diligently ſtudied, 
would qualify us to anſwer all Objections of any 
Weight againſt the Faith once delivered to the Saints, * 
the rather becauſe to the ſame Cauſes we owe not the i 
Vigour only but the Fairneſs and Honeſty too of al 
their Reaſonings upon this Occaſion, For they, 
who take upon them to defend a perſecuted Doctrine, 
defend it at the Expence of all they have, and may 
be ſure, if any Man living may, to be depended 7 
upon for fair undeſigning Argument, and a right 
ſtating the Matter in Debate, 14 $ 
2. Theſe Sufferings contributed to the Union o I 
Chriſtians among themſelves, and a mutual Cor- 
reſpondence throughout the Church in general. The 
Senſe of Oppreſſions, the Examples of infinite Tor- 3 
tures, and Deaths, ſuſtained for the ſame common 1 
Cauſe, the conſtant Expectation of their own Mar- 
tyrdom preſerved the tendereſt Love, and moſt 1 I 
compaſſionate Regard for one another; a Char i 
expreſſed by the readieſt Supplies of all Sorts, but 
eſpecially of all ſpiritual Comforts and Aſſiſtances. 
Add to all this, that there was then no Greatneſs to 
be envied, the higher Poſt only expoſed the Perſon | I I 
more eminently tor the next Sacrifice, —_ A 2 
| 1 
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as when the World crowded into the Church, 


mined: hriſtian was a Name of ſecular Privilege, that 
re the Jition and Avarice, Emulation and Contenti- 
Inqueſt diſturbed the Peace, and deformed the Face of 


ſtianity. Nor was ever Religion proſtituted to 


ould be rrels and Faction, till it was found worth while 
no re v. ake it a Trade. 

elief n. . Another Advantage ariſing from Perſecution, 
ofen n Me manifeſting Power of this Religion upon the 


21fficul. : b es and Actions of its Profeſſors - 

at G Tho Picty and Virtue might be expected from 
aſtriou, Principles of Chriſt's Religion at any Time, 
zntal in "would Men be eſpecially quickened up to them, 
nd Re. they ſaw * — watched by envious Eyes, 
e Piet 1 would rejoice at every Failing that might give 
tudied, ntenance to that Malice, which waited for a Pre- 
of am 1 e to ruin them. In this and the like Caſes, 
Saints, n of Conſcience would be exceeding careful to 
not te -)Yrn and recommend their Faith, to ſoften their 
d of all emies, and win them over to the Belief of the 
pal, when they ſhould ſee the ſhining of their 
bt, as well in living as in dying for it. And 


d may in Fact was peculiar to the Times of Tribula- 
pended . And by this God conſulted more the Ho- 
a right Ir of his Goſpel, than he could have done, had 

= b F Servants endured no Contradiction of Sinners a- 
ion o 7j themſelves, nor ever been called to reſiſt unto 
11 Cor- Rod. For ſince the moſt refined Inſtitutions before 


d furniſhed Men but with weak Remedies in their 
foubles, what could commend the Goſpel more, 


mmon 3 n that it cculd triumph over Malice, and Diſ- 
Mar- ace, and Tortures and Death, and could inable 
d moſt diring Martyrs to make ſometimes more Con- 
harity s by their Manner of Dying, than their Preach- 
8, but x had made thro* the whole Courſe of their 
ances. 5 1 


= © . N12 N 
neſs o Tor it is to be obſerved, that the Influence of 
Woſc good Men's Sufferings would naturally differ, 
2 | according 
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according to the different Tempers of the Perſons, 
under whoſe Conſideration they fell. The Lover 


on this Account : But thoſe of purer Minds would 


reflect and tell themſelves, that Humour, or Deceit 
or ſlight Perſuaſions, do not uſe to carry Men in 
their Wits thus far; and this would make them en- 
quire into the Reaſons of ſuch amazing Perſeve. "i 
rance. And thus again, if Chriſtianity did not gain 
the moſt, it would be ſure to gain the beſt of Man- 


kind. 


From whence I infer, that a Religion thus be. 
gun, improved, and made univerſal, in deſpight 
of all human Oppoſitions, was the Word and Work 


of God. 


IT. The ſame Concluſion, I am to ſhew, dos 
evidently reſult, from a Conſideration of the deſpi- 
cable Condition, and mean Endowments of the firſ 


Propagaters of this Religion. 


They who conſider, that theſe Men had no Ch 
racter in the World, no Power, nor Greatneſs, no 


Education or Art, in any Degree to recommend 


the Doctrines they undertook to preach, muſt own, f 
that no Aſſiſtance, leſs than divine, could render 1 


the Apoſtles ſucceſsful in ſo bold an Encounter, 


That no Spirit, leſs than divine, could give any Man 
the Courage to attempt it, when they knew before. 
hand what Cenſures and Reproaches, what Indigni- 
ties and Barbarities, they were to undergo. To ſe 
them ſpeak to all People in their own Languages, 
who were juſt before taken Notice of to be ignoran i 
and -unlearned ; to ſee them ſpeak undauntedly be- 
fore Synagogues, and Rulers, and Kings; to re- 
Joice in Scourgings, and triumph over Death, who 


Juſt before fled at the Approach of Danger; this muſt 
be the Work of God producing ſo amazing an 


Alteration in the Abilities and Tempers, the Ap- 4 


prehenſions and the Behaviour of ſuch Men. 
. n | | 
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of Pleaſure would let fall their good Intentions up- 
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RET his for themſelves, and the Attempt itſelf: 


Ove en for the wonderful Succeſs of that Vigour they 
s up- e inſpired to make this Combat with. The 
vould oſtles were unprovided of thoſe Advantages, 
Jeceit, ich are proper for propagating human Inventions. 
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eſe rough unpoliſhed Men were taken immediate- 

from their Boats to teach the ſublimeſt Philoſophy, 
ca they taught it with an unaffected Simplicity. 

t gain 1 They were rejected as Wretches not fit to live, 

Man. yet the moſt celebrated Philoſophers and Orators 

"re not all of them together ſo powerful as one of 

us be. leaſt of theſe. They enlightened Men's Un- 


pight ſtandings, convinced their Judgments, ſtruck an 
Work e into Courts of Judicature, confounded Gain- 


ers, charmed Enemies, converted Kingdoms, 
does t Subtlety to Silence, reformed a corrupted 
deſpi- AW orld, and were the only Perſons that ever tri- 
e firſt phed over the Diſadvantages of long rooted 
—Þ&<poſſeflions, implacable Malice, and Contempt. 
Cha- Deſpite of all theſe, their Authority was ſuch, 
8, no at their Followers were content not only to be- 
mend ve, but to ſacrifice their Lives and Fortunes up- 
Own, the Credit of theſe new Maſters. Now ſuch un- 
endet rallelled, ſuch deſervedly ſurprizing Events can 
unter, RAE aſcribed to no other Author, than God. 
Man And, as theſe Conſiderations prove it the Lord's 
ing, ſo do they prove, that the Perſons who were 
digni- ade the Inſtruments for effecting it, were perſuad- 
To ſc: of its being ſo. For had they any Intereſts of 
aages, eir own in View, how eafily might they have en- 


noran © 2 ched themſelves by making a Diſcovery of the 
ly be. beat, had it been one? And what ſhould hinder 
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mult if ne they preached to be not only infallibly true, 
ng an | bt abſolutely neceſſary to be believed and publiſh- 
> Ap- 1 at the Expence of all that the World holds dear. 


or this in very Truth was the ſurprizing Difference 
between 


1 
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between the Chriſtian, and all other Religions i 
the World. For, | - +... 

Whereas all other Religions, even the Jeuiß 
not excepted, grew into Reverence by the help « 
Power, nay have uſed Rigour and Cruelty to mae 
others embrace them. The Goſpel, quite other. 
wiſe, was planted in Weakneſs, and Diſgrace, n 
Perſecutions, in Tears, and Prayers, and Patience, 
So evidently was this Plant of God's watering, and 
ſo not to be plucked up; but when depreſſed mot, 
its Growth was moſt proſperous. '$ 
I have now gone through the ſeveral Heads? 
firſt propounded, for vindicating the Truth and H. 
nour, the Excellence and Wiſdom, and the dive 
Authority of the Chriſtian Religion; and I hope n 
ſuch a Manner, as to impartial Conſiderers, maj 
anſwer the End of this pious Inſtitution, 
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9 LL thoſe, who either are, or pretend to be 
Atheiſts, who either diſbelieve the Being of 

God, or, what is all one, ſuppoſe him to 
= be an unintelligent Being, who acts b. 
eeſſity, which in Truth, is not to act at all, are 1 
gn one or other of thele three Accounts. Either, 
By Reaſon of their Ignorance and Stupidity, 
er conſidering any Thing at all, nor making 
of their Reaſon. Or 
. Becauſe being debauched in their Practice, 
pv have corrupted the Principles of Nature, and 
aced their Reaſon 3 and being under the Power 
evil Habits, are reſolved to hear no Reaſon, 
ich would oblige them to forſake their Vices. 


2. From falſe Philoſophy, pretending that the 

guments againſt the Being and Attributes of God, 

r the ſtricteſt Enquiry, are more concluſive, than 

ſe, by which we endeavour to prove them. 

o che two former Sorts of Atheiſts I ſhall not 
ly myſelf, the one ungen as yet arrived — 
| 2 
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the Uſe of his natural F aculties, and the other b. | 
ving renounced them, won't be argued with as 2 L 
rational Creature, The third Sort, who pretend vo 1 4 
defend their Atheiſm upon Principles of Poe, 4 
are thoſe to whom I ſhall direct myſelf. "2 
But before I enter upon the main Argument, | "i 
ſhall ' premiſe ſeveral Conceſſions theſe Men a- 
obliged to make. = 
And firſt, whatever Hypotheſis theſe Men ca 8 
frame againſt the Being of God, that very Hypo- 
theſis neceſſarily leads them to concede that the R 1 
ing of a God would be very deſirable : If they argu 8 
that the Notion of a God ariſes not from Natur 
but Policy, they muſt confeſs the Belief of a G ñ 
is for the Intereſt of Society. If they ſuppoſe thi - 8 
the World was made by Chance, and is every M 
ment liable to be deſtroy'd by it, they muſt all 
that it is better to live in a World that is under th: 
Conduct of a wiſe and good God. If they argu 
againſt a God, from the Defects of the materi! 
World, this forces them to own, that it would har 
been better, had it been made by a wiſe Being. 
they argue againſt Providence from the inequalin "i 
they oblerve in the moral World, this is a Confeſſ.. 
on that it would be more Gefirable that the Wort $ 
ſhould be governed by a juſt God, than by met 
Chance, Laſtly, if they ſuppoſe the World to hb 
eternal, and conſequently eſtabliſhed by a blind an 
eternal Fatality, every Man muſt own that Liben 
and Choice is a more elegible State: So that wheth* 
the Being of God can be demonſtrated or not, 1 
muſt be confeſſed to be a Thing very defirabl::! q \ 
And. if it be deſirable at leaſt that there ſhould be b 
God, theſe Men upon their own Principles muſt 0 
deſirous to be convinced of their Errors, and at? 2A 
bound to conſider ſeriouſly the Weight of the Argr 
ments, by which the Being of God may be proved) 
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Religion out of their Number, who deride at a 
nture without hearing Reaſon. * 
And further, ſince theſe Perſons cannot but own 
> Suppoſition of a God to be deſirable, they 
ſt neceſſarily grant, that ſuppoſing the Being and 
ttributes to be more likely to be true, than not, 
at Men ought to live piouſly and virtuouſly, and- 
at Vice upon all Account is inexcuſable. 
Thus much being premiſed, I proceed to the 
Wain Thing I promiſed, namely, to ſhew to ſuch 
nadering Perſons as I have deſcribed, that the 
rig and Attributes of God are not only proba- 
:. but ſtrictly demonſtrable from the Principles of 


13 . " 


bt Reaſon. And this I will endeavour to do 
one plain Series of Propoſitions neceſſarily con- 
+ al cd, and following one from another, and ſuch 
Jer : cannot be denied without departing from that 
„ate aſon, which all Atheiſts pretend to be the Foun- 
un tion of their Unbelief. | | 
nateri 
calyx then, Something muſt have exiſted from Eternity. 
nfo. 4 For ſince ſomething now is, *tis manifeſt ſome- 
Wor ng always was, or otherwiſe Things muſt have 
een out of nothing, which is abſurd. Whatever 
tiſts, has a Cauſe of Exiſtence, either in the 
eceſſity of its own Nature, and then it muſt have 
en eternal; or in the Will of ſome other Being, 
d then that Being muſt have exiſted before it. 
That ſomething therefore has exiſted eternally+is 
oft certain, but how any thing can have exiſted 
ernally, that is, how an eternal Duration can 
w be actually paſt, we cannot comprehend ; 
d to deny it would be to aſſert an expreſs Contra- 
Den. FT 
The Objections therefore raiſed againſt the Eter- 
y of any Thing from our Want of adequate 
veas of Eternity ought not to be regarded. © 
= 3 G 3 | PROP. 
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2. There has exiſted from Eternity ſome one un. $ 


changeable, and independent Being. 


For ſince ſomething has been from Eternity, 3 
either there has always exiſted ſome one unchange. 3 
able and independent Being, or there has been an 
infinite Succeſſion of changeable and dependent BE. 
ings, which is impoſſible : For if we conſider ſuch 
an infinite Progreſſion, as one entire Series of endleſs, 
dependent Beings, tis plain they can have no Caule 


from without of its exiſtence, becauſe they include al ; 
Things in the Univerſe; and they can have no Re- 


ſon from within, becauſe no one Being in this inf. 
nite Succeſſion is ſuppoſed independent and neceſſary, A 
and conſequently there muſt have exiſted one imm 


table and independent Being. 


Otherwiſe thus: Either there was ſome one un 
changeable and independent Being, from whence al 


3 3 


Things proceeded, or they l from one anc-! 1 


ther, without any Cauſe. 

And if ſo it was poſſible that never any Thing 
might have exiſted; what therefore determine 
ſuch a Succeſſion of Beings | ? Neceſlity it was not; 
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becauſe twas poſſible, in this Suppoſition, that cher 9 1 


ſhould not have exiſted at all: And other Being 
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there was none ; therefore it muſt be by nothing, 


which is a Contradiction; and conſequently then 
mult have exiſted from Eternity ſome one immutabl: i 


independent Being. 


P R O P. III. 


. That unchangeable and independent Being 4b, 
has exiſted from Eternity without any eternal Cauſe 1 
its Exiſtence, muſt be ſelf- ens; that is neceſſarily e ex) 
iſting. 
Now to be /elf-exiſtent is not to be produced 97 i 
wo which 1 is a —— but #0 exiſt by an ab- 


jul 
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I 
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> Neceſſity in the Nature of the Thing itſelf. 
1 2 Np muſt be antecedent ; not indeed 
one 11. ime, to the Exiſtence of the Being itſelf, be- 

mat is eternal; but antecedent in the natural 
err of our Ideas, to our Suppoſition of its Being, 
change. AY force itſelf upon us when we are endeavouring to 
been a» oſe no ſuch Being exiſts. For Example, when 
ent R. would ſuppoſe no ſuch Being exiſts neceſſarily, 
ler ſuch ways find in our Minds ſome Ideas, as of Infi- 
endle, and Eternity, and to ſuppoſe no Being to 
o Cat n cheſe belong, is abſurd. | 
rom hence it follows, 


* 7 5 


10 Re. li =, That the true Idea of a ſelf-exiſtent, or neceſ> 


his inf 4% 2 exiſting bang. „is the Idea of a Being, 8 
ceflary, FE” of w Je not exiſting 1s an expreſs ontra- 


1 on. 
Nos or ſince ſomething muſt exiſt by the Neceſſity 
Its own Nature, - thac Neceſſity cannot be con- 
tent upon any foregoing Suppoſition, but muſt be 
eceſſity abſolutely ſuch in its own Nature, im- 
rg a Contradiction to ſuppoſe the contrary, _ 
Thing nir be aſked, what fort of Idea the Idea of that 
mine. eis; I anſwer, tis the ſimpleſt Idea we can 
e of a moſt ſimple Being, abſolutely eternal, and 
7e, original, and independent. 8 
6 Hor he who ſuppoſes no original independent Being, 
poſes a Contradiction; and he who ſuppoſes 
re may be no eternal and infinite Being, ſuppoſes 
wiſe a Contradiction; becauſe when he has 
e his utmoſt to endeavour to imagine, that 
ſuch Being exiſts, he cannot avoid imagining 
eternal and infinite nothing. ; 
aly, From hence it follows, that nothing beſides 
own Exiſtence is ſo certain, as the Exiſtence of a 
reme independent Cauſe. | 
or though there may be ſome Difficulty to de- 
nſtrate lome other Attributes of ſuch a Being; 
chere is no Man, who thinks at all, but may caſily 
N | G 4 become 
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become more certain, that there is ſomething eternal 15 
that in the Idea we frame of him in our Minds, « 


Things have ariſen out of nothing, nor can they bon i 
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infinite, and ſelf-exiſtent, than he can be certain of | 
any thing elle. 1 
| 3dly, Hence we may obſerve, that our firſt Ca. 3 | 
tainty of the Exiſtence of God does not ariſe from thi, 


rather in the Definition that we make of the Word, 
God, as ſignifying a Being of all poſſible Perfetim, | 
we include Self- Exiſtence ; but from hence, that "ii 
demonſtrable both negatively, that neither can al 


depended one on another in an endleſs Succeſſi ion; | 
and alſo poſitively ,. that there is ſomething u 9 
the Univerſe, actually exiſting without us, W 
Suppoſition of whoſe not exiſting plainly implies a Cor 
tradicton. 1 

J do not here ſay peſitively, that the Argue a i 
drawn from our including Selt-Exiſtence in th 
Idea of God, is wholly ineffectual to prove by 
actual Exiſtence, but it 1s far from being a cul 
Demonſtration. The Defect of that pn 
ſeems to lie in this, that it extends only to tht 
nominal Idea, or mere Definition of a ſelf-exiſten 
Being; and does not apply that nominal Idea to ie 
real Idea of a Being, actually exiſting without u. 
The bare having an Idea of the Propoſition, tber i 
is a ſeif-exiſtent Being, proves indeed the Thing 10 
to be impoſſible: But that it actually is, cannot be 
proved from the Idea, unleſs the Certainty of i 
actual Exiſtence of a neceſſarily exiſting Being, | i 
follows from the Poſſibility of the Exiſtence of ſuc 
a Being. Which that it does in this Caſe, ſom 
learned Men have thought; but it is a much clean 
Way of arguing, to demonſtrate that there actually L 
does exiſt ſuch a Being without us, by ſhewing th 
Contradiction of the contrary Suppoſition, and | | 
the ſame Time the abſolute Impoſſibility of deſtroy: q 
ing or removing ſome Os, as of Eternity and 
Icamenſiy, | 
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ternal, Wncnſity, which therefore muſt needs be the At- 
tain "M ctes of a neceſſary Being actually exiſting. ; 

_ 7 Ny, From hence it follows, that the material 
t Cer. "1d cannot poſſibly be the firſt, and original Being, 
m ti, rated, independent, and of itſelf eternal. 
nds, „ or if the material World be all this, we cannot 
Word, out a Contradiction, conceive: the Form and 
eftion, tion of the World to be different from what it is, 
that 'ti Ko which nothing is more eaſy. There is indeed a 
can d &ccllity of Fitneſs that Things ſhould be as they are 
ey bay ce well being of the World; but an abſolute 
celan; ccllity does not appear. 3 | 
ving FF or if the Form of the World is neceſſary, then 
3s, h uſt be a Contradiction in Terms, to ſuppoſe 
4 C Thing otherwiſe than it is, which is abſurd. 
lf Motion in general of all Matter is neceſſary, 
gumen r it is a Contradiction for Matter to be at Reſt, 

in th och no Atheiſt will ſuppoſe. £2362 
ove hi Mr. Toland has pretended to prove that Motion, 
a clen Hat is, a Tendency to Motion) is eſſential to all 
gumen ter: But how philoſophically this Conſideration 


Ao 
7 


— 
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to the l ſhew. Tendency to Motion, is either a Tenden- 
exiſtent to move ſome one Way at once, or to move e- 


a to the Way at once. A Tendency to move one de- 


rninate Way, cannot be eſſential to any Matter, 
n, the: to ſomething without; and a Tendency to move 
ing na Ways at once, is either a Contradiction, or 


32 


nnot be Spud produce nothing but eternal Reſt. But, 

If the Atheiſt ſuppoſes Motion only eſſential to 
me Matter, the Abſurdity, as to the Determina- 
dn of Motion, ſtill follows, And moreover he 
ppoſes an abſolute Neceſſity not univerſal, which 
| abſurd. 1 
actual) Nor is the bare Matter of the World neceſſary: 
: r if Matter is neceflary exiſting, then 'tis either 
and a cluded in the Power of Gravitation, or not: If 


deſtroy dt, then in a World merely material, where no in- 
ity and Ligent Being preſides, there never had been any 
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neceſſarily, is, becauſe every Thing flows from the 


90 A Demonſtration of the * 
Motion, as not neceſſary of itſelf. But if a Power f * 
Gravitation be included in the pretended an 
Exiſtence of Matter, then there muſt be a Vacuun, 
and if there be a Vacuum, then Matter may not be z 
But if they ſay Matter may be neceſſary, tho na 
neceſſary every where, I anſwer, abſolute Neceſſ- 
ty is abſolute Neceſſity every where; and if Matter 
be abſent from one Place, it may be from another, 
or from every Place. 43 
Spinoza, who taught that there is no Difference 1 1 
of Subſtance, but that the whole and every Part f 3 _ 
the material World is a neceſſarily exiſtent Bing i 1 
and that the Univerſe is God, endeavours by 0 
Ambiguity of Expreſſion, to elude the Argumem 5 
by which he foreſaw his Aſſertion would be confu- Y 3 4 
ted. For having aſſerted that all Subſtance is neceſ. Y 3 
farily exiſting, he would afterward explain it away 
by aſſerting that the Reaſon, why every Thing exiſts 4 1 


+ 


Neceſſity of the divine Nature, By which, if the 2 1 
Reader underſtands, that he means Things are there.. 
fore neceſſarily ſuch as they are, becauſe infinitc 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs could not make Things bn - 
in that Order which is fitteſt and wiſeſt in the whole, 
he is miſtaken : For ſuch a Neceſſity is not natural, 
but moral, and contrary to the Author's Intention. 
Further, if the Reader underſtands, that God 42 - 
was determined, not by a Neceſſity of Wiſdom and 1 E 1 
Goodneſs, but by a mere natural Neceſſity to mak: 
all Things as they are; this is not the whole «ij 
Spinoza's Meaning, for this is ſuppoſing God as : | 6 
Subſtance diſtinct from the material World, which al I | 
he denies. Nay further, if any one thinks he meas | = 
that all Subſtances in the World are only Modific- et 
tions of the divine Eſſence; neither is this all: Fo! 
God thus may be ſuppoſed an Agent acting upon ln 
himſelf at leaſt, which he denies. But his true 
Meaning is, that ſince it is impoſſible for any Thing Wl 
0 


Being and Attributes of God. 917 
IDS. created by another, and alſo impoſſible for 
cd have created any Thing different from what 
every Thing that exiſts, muſt be a Part of the 
e - Subſtance, not as a Modification cauſed in it 
ny Will or Wiſdom in the whole, but as of ab- 
te Neceſſity in itſelf, with reſpect to the Manner 
he Exiſtence of each Part, no leſs than with re- 
E to the Self-Exiſtence of the whole. Thus the 
inion of Spinoza comes to this, that the material 
prld is the only Self. exiſtent, or neceſſarily exiſt- 
Being. And conſequently he cannot avoid af- 
ing that it is a Contradiction, for any Thing to 
otherwiſe than it is. He muſt ſay it is a Con- 
diction to ſuppoſe the Number, or Figure, or Or- 
of the principal Parts of the World could ha ve 
n different from what they now are. He muſt 
TS Motion is of itſelf neceſſary; or elſe that Mo- 
. as a dependent Being, has been eternally com- 
Inicated from one Piece of Matter to another, 
hout any original Cauſe of its being, either 
in itſelf, or from without; which, with other 
luke Conſequences touching the Neceſſity of the 
itence of Things, do unavoidably follow from 
= Opinion of Spinoza; and conſequently that 
Pinion, viz. that the Univerſe is the neceſſary Self- 
ent Being, is falſe. 
I have in this Attempt, to ſhew that the material 
[orld cannot be a Self-exiſtent Being, omitted that 
rgument drawn from the Impoſſibility of the 
orld's having been eternal, upon theſe two follow- 
& Accounts. 3: 
1. Becauſe the Queſtion is not, JY/hether the World 
ad have been eternal, but whether it could have been 
existent, which is very different. And almoſt 
che old Philoſophers, who held the Eternity of 
e World, did not mean thereby it was Self. exiſt- 
, they only prove, that ſomething muſt have 
en eternal, and that the World could not Ana 
rom 


e e 


does not diminiſh the Certainty of the Proof of ks 
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from nothing without a Cauſe, which 1s all aaa . 
Arguments amount to: Or elſe that the wer 7 
an eternal Effect, flowing from the eſſential and 
immutable Energy of the divine Nature, which!“ 
Ariſtotle's Opinion: Or elle that it is an eternal vo 
luntary Emanation from the all-wiſe and ſupreme 
Cauſe, which was the Opinion of the Platoniſ: 
None of which Opinions will help our modern Athe. 
iſts, who would exclude the ſupreme Mind out « 
the World. = 
2. The other Reaſon why (in this Attempt u vl 3 | 
prove that the material World cannot be the firſt J. 
ing, uncreated, independent, and ſelf-exiſtent) I omi. 4 
ted the Argument uſually drawn from the ſuppol if 
abſolute Impoſſibility of the World's Eternity, 0 
becauſe it is impoſſible by this Argument ſo to di. 
prove the Eternity of the World, but that an Atel 4 9 
will underſtand it to prove againſt any Things I 
being eternal, and conſequently proves nothing 
That the material World is not ſelf-exiſtent may e 
ſtrictly demonſtrated ; but the Time when the 9 
World was created can be only taken from Scrip nn 
ture. "2 
To endeavour to prove, that there is no ſuch ag 
Thing as infinite Time, from the Impoſſibility 9 9 4 
finite Parts ever compoſing an infinite, is to ſuppoſe 4A A 
Infinites made up of finite Parts, which have no Co 
Proportion to it. = 


PR OF; IV, Y 3 f 
4. The Eſſence of that ſelf- exiſtent Being is incon- | 3 4 


That there is ſuch a Being, and that Matter ß 4 4 
not that Being, I have proved. But what his Ec | 
ſence is, 1s above our Underſtanding ; and yet it 


Being; for it is one Thing to know a Thing alt, 
and another to know its Eſſence. We are Ignorant Þ 


1 , 
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the Eſſence of all other Things, and therefore 
re is no Reaſon to diſbel ieve the Being of God, 
auſe his Eſſence is incomprehenſible. 
rom hence we may obſerve, | 
1. The Weakneſs of ſuch as have preſumed to 
agine infinite Space to be a juſt Repreſentation or 
quate Idea of the Eſſence of the ſupreme Cauſe z 
en infinite Space is nothing but an abſtract Idea 
0 Immenſity or Infinity, even as Duration is of 
eernity. And it would be as proper to ſay Eter- 
vis the Eſſence of God, as Immenſity. Indeed 
5 ſeem both to be but Attributes of an Eſſence 
„ omprehenſible to us. l 
2. From hence appears the Vanity of the School- 
en, who, leſt they ſhould ſeem ignorant of any 
hing, give us Terms of Art which have no Sig- 


fication : Thus they tell us concerning the Eſſence 


1 


.. . . 
"FF hich either mean nothing, or elſe expreſs the Per- 


riero. v. 
5. That the ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt be eternal. 


| FEE The Ideas of Eternity and Self-Exiftence are ſo 


onnected, that becauſe ſomething muſt of Neceſſi- 
be independent, it muſt be neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent : 


*, - 
wi 


+. 


nd that which has no external Cauſe of its Ex- 
ſence, muſt of Neceſſity be everlaſting. 
| As to the Manner of this eternal Exiſtence, *tis 
anifeſt, it tranſcends the Manner of our Exiſtence ; 
e cannot comprehend paſt, preſent, and future; 
he eternal on the contrary has an unchangeable 
omprehenſion of all Things, that are paſt, pre- 
ent, or to come, as if there were no Succeſſion at 
rl. Thus far we can ſpeak intelligibly of the Eter- 

iy of God. abby 
FROF. 
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. 
6. The ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt of Neceſſity be i in 


finite and omnipreſent. | "A NF 
© The Idea of Infinity, as well as of Eternity, an 7 
fo cloſely connected with that of Sf Ea Y 
that becauſe tis impoſſible but ſomething muſt h 
infinite of itſelf, therefore it muſt of Neceſlity bz 
elf. exiſtent; and becauſe ſomething muſt of Ne. iſ 
ceſſity be ſelf-exiſtent, therefore it is neceſlary thy 4 
it muſt likewiſe be infinite. © 

To be ſelf. exiſtent is to exiſt by an abſolute . 


Neceſſity being abſolute, and not „ al b 
any outward Cauſe, *tis evident 1t muſt be even 2 
where, as well as always, the ſame. For a Neceſſ. 
ty which is not every where the ſame, is a ca 
quential Neceſſity only, depending upon ſome e. 4 ; 
ternal Cauſe. For a Neceſſity abſolutely fuch, = A 
no Relation to Time and Place. What therefor 3 2 
exiſts by an abſolute Neceſſity muſt be infinite oY 
well as eternal. 2 AY 
Hence it follows, 9 
1. That the Infinity of the ſelf- exiſtent ban A 
mult be an Infinity of Fulneſs, as well as Immen/ity, 5 
i. e. without Limits, Diverſity, Da, or Ini. 4 4 a 
ruption. | is 
For if Matter could be boundleſs, it might tor 
er and therefore could not be in this com. 
ou Senſe infinite ; but what is ſelf. exiſtent mul: 7 
every where alike; and conſequently muſt hav: nl 
a true Infinity, and Immenfi ity, and Fullneſs. 
2. From hence it follows, that the ſelf-exiſtent Y 
Being muſt be a moſt ſimple, unchangeable, incor I 
ruptible Being, without Parts, Figure, Motion, Y 
Diviſibility, which Things imply Finiteneſs in thei ll 
very Notion, and are inconſiſtent with Infinity. 2 
But how he is infinite, we cannot comprehend, Wl 
| + = 
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7 WS that he is actually omnipreſent we are as certain 
as we are that there muſt be ſomething infinite. 


PROP. VII. 


o ſuppoſe two, or more neceſſarily exiſting Be- 
, independent from each other implies this 
MSntradiction, that each of them may be ſuppoſed 
I cxiſt alone. So that it will be no Contradiction 
imagine one not to exiſt, and then neither of them 
- 1 be neceſſarily exiſting. Therefore whatſoever 

= ſts neceſſarily is the one ſimple Eſſence of the ſelt- 
cent Being: And whatever differs from that is 
t neceſſarily exiſting ; becauſe in abſolute Neceſſi- 
there can be no Difference of Exiſtence, 
From hence it follows, | 
1. That the Unity of God is a real not figurative 
bh ity. | 
cor: 2. The Impoſſibility of two independent Princi- 
ten es; for ſince Self- Exiſtence is neceſſary Ex- 
1 ence, *tis abſurd that God and Matter ſhould both 
—ceffarily exiſt. 
83. Hence we may obſerve Spinoza's Weakneſs, 


= 


ce, eternal, and neceſſary. Whereas he ought 
have concluded, that becauſe all Things in the 
orld are different, therefore none of theje Things 
e neceſſary or ſelf-exiſtent, but depend upon ſome ex- 
nal Cauſe, that is, on the one ſupreme, unchange- 

ple, ſelf-exiſtent Being. 
That which led Spinoza into his fooliſh Opinion, 
SS that abſurd Definition of Subſtance, that it is 
jon, RP 1cthing, the Idea of which does not depend on, or 
' SP <-/2p0/e the Idea of any other Thing, from which it 
ze bt proceed; but includes in itſelf neceſſary Exiſtence. 
aich Definition is either falſe, and then his Doc- 
| trme 


96 A Denenfnatine of the b Y | 
trine built upon it falls to the Ground : Or if el 2B \ 
true, then neither Matter, nor Spirit, nor any j.n_ 
nite Being whatſoever, is in that Senſe propery ? 
Subſtance, but the Self-exiftent Being: And fo 1 
will prove nothing to his main Purpoſe, which wy 

to make us believe, that every Thing in the World, 

is, by an abſolute Neceſſity, juſt what it is, and AI 
could not have been otherwiſe. For ſince according © 
to his Definition of Subſtance, neither Matter ng 
Spirit, nor any finite Beings are Subſtances, by 

only Modes; how will it follow, that becauſe Sub 
ſtance 1s ſelf-exiſtent, therefore all theſe Modes ar: 
ſo too? Why becauſe from an infinite Cauſe, inf. 
nite Effects muſt follow. Very true; fuppoſing thu 
infinite ſelf-exiſtent Cauſe, not to be a voluntary, 
but a neceſſary Agent, which Suppolition is the Quel "i 
tion begged. —- 


PROP. VIII = 
8. The felf-exiſtent Being, and original Cauſe of ad 'Y 
Things muſt be intelligent. 4 


Ss 1 ſince there are in Things different Pe. 
fections, it muſt needs be, that the ſelf- exiſtent B. / 
ing, which 1s the Cauſe of all T hings, muſt har 
in itſelf the higheſt Degree of the Perfections of al 
Things; but Intelligence is one of their Perfef 42 
2 , therefore the ſelf. exiſtent Being muſt be inte. = 
Ugent. Eo 
The Atheiſt cannot avoid this, but by denying, 
that there is an intelligent Being, which every Man nt 
can refute z or that Intelligence is only a Compoti- 1 
tion of Figure and Motion, which I. will ſhew 10 
be abſurd.” YZ ; 
2. Since in Man in particular there is Intelligence, 
there muſt either have been an infinite Succeſſion ay 
Men, without any original Cauſe at all, whichis 
refuted by the ſecond Propoſition : Or elſe ther 1 6 
_ have had this Perception from ſomething 1 
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obo ſuch Quality. Or elſe it muſt have been 
ed by ſome intelligent ſuperior Bring But 
"= Perception cannot riſe out of that, which had 
erception, is proved thus. Nothing can give 
other any Perfection which it has not in itſelf; 
verception is a Perfection, and therefore not an 
or Compoſition of Figure and Motion. 
any reply, that Intelligence may ariſe from 
t has no Intelligence, as Sounds, Colours, and 
ee ariſe from Figure and Motion, which have 
aach Qualities in themſelves : And as Figure 
ED iviſibility are given from God, who has no 
""*K&S$8 Qualities himſelt. I anſwer, h 
"EF, That Sounds, Colours, and Taſte, &c, are 
che Effects of Figure and Motion, but Modi- 
oons of the Mind, and are not cauſed, but oc- 
bed by the Impreſſions of Figure and Mo- 
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t ſhould we ſuppoſe the Mind to be mere Mat- 
yet then the Atheiſt muſt allow not only Fi- 
and Motion, but Perception, ſo that Sounds 
et be cauſed by mere Figure and Motion. And 
Figure and Diviſibility being given by God, 
has no ſuch Qualities in himſelf, I anſwer, that 
re and Diviſibility are not the real Powers, but 
mperfections of Matter. And that though no 
e can give what it has not, the Effects may 
> ImperfeCtions, the Cauſe has not. Though 
fore Figure, Diviſibility, and the like, may be 
e Effect, and not in the Cauſe; yet Intelligence 
hot poſſibly be ſo. 
aly, It will appear, that Intelligence is really 4 
A Perfection, and not the Effect of unintelligent 
re and Motion. Ahd that for this plain Rea- 
| becauſe Intelligence is not Figure, and Con- 
pineſs is not Motion. | 
The felf-exiſtent Being muſt be intelligent, 
the Variety, Order, and Beauty of the World; 
OL, II. H and 
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and from the Fitneſs of all Things in it to their pro: = 
per Ends. See Boyle of final Cauſes, and Ray of 15 Nx 
Creation, 7 

4. The ſelf- exiſtent Being muſt be inteligen? vj 
from the original of Motion, 4 

Tis evident, there is now Motion in the World. 
If it begun in any Time, its firſt Mover is an in. 
telligent Being; for unintelligent Matter cannot be. 
gin to move itielf. 

If Motion was eternal, it was either cauſed by 
ſome eternal intelligent Being, or was itſelf ſel. i 
exiſtent, If Motion was eternally cauſed by an in 1 1 
telligent eternal Being, this is granting the Queling 
If it was of itſelf, it is ſelf-exiſtent ; then no Pr 
of it could be at reſt ; and yet becauſe the Deterni. 
nation of this ſelf-exiſtent Motion muſt be ever 
Way at. once, the Effect of it could be nothing 
but a perpetual Reſt. Beſides it muſt imply alſo 
contradiction to ſuppoſe, there might poſſibly ha 
been originally more or leſs Motion in the Word“ 
than there actually was; which is abſurd, Bu! 
it be ſaid, that Motion, without any Neceſſity in d 
own Nature, and without any external neceſlar 
Cauſe, has exiſted from Eternity, by an endl 
Succeſſion ; this is proved by the ſecond el | 
on to be abſurd. It remains therefore that Motm 4 
muſt be cauſed originally by ſome intelligent Being. 

From hence it follows, that ſince the ſelf. exiſtent] 
Being is proved to be intelligent, the material Wo 
Cannot be that Being, which is not intelligent. 43 : 

Proe, IX. The ſelf-exiſtent Being is not a ll 
ry Agent, but a Being indued with Liberty, 1 

The Truth of which appears, 

1. In that it is a neceſſary Conſequence of 1 Y 
laſt Propoſition. For Intelligence without Liver), J 
is, in Reſpect of any Power and Perfection, no l 
telligence at all. It is indeed a Conſciouſnels, br 


it is _ a paſſive one 3 a Conſciouſneſs i 43 
5 
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ing, but purely of being acted upon; without 
„% nothing can be ſaid to be an Agent, or 
c of any Thing. For to act neceſſarily, is real - 
ot to act at all, but to be acted upon. What 
efore Spinoza aſſerts concerning the Production 


orld, 11 Things from the Neceſſity of the divine Na- 
an in. „ has no Meaning. For if by the Neceſſity of 
t be. ] he means not the Rectitude of his Will, where- 


he is determined to do what is beſt, (as confeſſed- 


<d by e does not) but on the contrary means an abſo- 
F felt. Neceſſity ; it follows, that when he ſays God, 
an h. the Neceſſity of his Nature, is the Cauſe of all 
ſton, ings, he underſtands him to be a Cauſe in no other 
Pan ee, than as if a Man ſhould ſay, that a Stone is 


Cauſe of its own falling. But his Opinion a- 
at to this, that all Things are ſelf. exiſtent, 
conſequently, that the material World is God. 


alſo! like Manner, when they ſpeak of the Knowledge 
han God, they aſſert this Power to be no Cauſe of 
Vorld, . 2 
But i If the ſupreme Cauſe is not a Being indued 


| Liberty, then it will follow, that nothing 
is not, could poſſibly have been; and that 
ing which is, could poſſibly not have been. 


ndleh 
poſi: I which is abſurd ; for the Things in Nature 
lotion ear plainly to be the moſt arbitrary that can be 


eined, to be the Effects of Wiſdom, and not of 
eſſity. A Neceſſity of Fitneſs there certainly 
Won but that is a Demonſtration of a wiſe Agent. 

here is no Appearance of Neceſſity. Motion 
| Gravitation might have been different; the 
mber of the heavenly Bodies might have been 


e or leſs, and all other Things in the World 
of tl 3 Per. 
berry, r might be objected with more Plauſibleneſs, 
no 1 che ſupreme Cauſe cannot be free, becauſe he 
6, b do what is beſt in the whole: But this would 
not i 


ſerye the Purpoſe; for this is a Neceſſity not of 
4 Fate, 
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100 A Demonſtration of the 1 M 
tion is ſuch a Perfection of Wiſdom, as makes 
impoſſible for a wife Being to act fooliſhly ; or r 
a Nature infinitely Good, to chuſe Evil. — 
3. If there be any final Cauſe of any Thing; 
the Univerſe, then the ſupreme Being is not a n 
ceſſary, but a free Agent. Whoever pleaſes, my 
for Satisfaction on this Head, conſult Mr. Boyle i 
final Cauſes, and Ray on the Creation. 1 
4. If the ſupreme Cauſe be a neceſſary Agen 
it is impoſſible that the Effect of that Cauſe ſhoui ll 
be finite. *Tis plain, every Effect of ſuch an ink nl 
nite uniform Nature, acting every where neceſſari\ 
alike, muſt of Neceflity be infinite; which is a4 8 
ſurd, and contrary to Experience, «x 
5. If the ſupreme Cauſe be not a free Ager ll 
then in every Effect (for Inftance in Motion) than ll 
muſt have been a Progreſſion of Cauſes in injinitun, ll 
without any original Cauſe at all. And ſince ther 
fore there is no poſſible Way to avoid this Abſuri- 
ty, but by granting that there muſt be ſomewhere: nll 
Principle of Motion and Action, which is Liberty, 
I ſuppoſe I have proved the ſupreme Cauſe to be1 
free Agent. | | - 
From what has been faid upon this Head, i 
appears that Liberty is not in itſelf an abſolute Col 
tradiction, as the Pleaders for Neceſſity contend, all 
For that which actually is, is not impoſſible, as tu _ 
been proved; nay it is impoſſible for Liberty u 
to be in the ſupreme Cauſe. | == 
The principle Argument ufed by the Maintai- 
ers of Fate, viz. That ſince every Thing muſt har 
a Cauſe, every Determination of the Will of an i 
telligent Being muſt, as all other Things, ariſe fron 
ſome Cauſe, and that from another, and fo on in inf 


* 


Fate, but of Fitneſs; = Neceſſity whoſe Fon 


7 
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tum, proves the direct contrary to what they intend, 


For ſince every Thing muſt have a Cauſe of its B. 
ing, either from without, or in the Neceſſity of u 
Vo! hh 0 
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s Nature, and as it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
r infinite Series of dependent Beings; therefore 
ee muſt be ſome independent Being, and who 
81 g acted upon by nothing beyond itſelf, muſt 
. eſſarily have a Principle of acting, which is the 
In, 2 of Liberty. 2 7 
len Tis true, this Argument proves only the Liberty 


the firſt Cauſe: But it evinces in general, that 
erty is ſo far from being impoſſible in itſelf, that 
the contrary it is impoſſible, but that it muſt be 
ee where. And this being eſtabliſhed, I will 
arh eaſter prove, that it is a Power capable of being 
Dn municated to created Beings. 
4Y LF _ X. The felf-exiſtent Being muſt be all- 
— 4. | 
ther 10 Propoſition is evident. For ſince nothing 
un, de ſſelflexiſtent but himſelf, the Powers of all 
gings are derived from him, and muſt therefore 
perfectly ſubject to him. 
er: he only Queſtion is, what is the true Meaning 
finite Power. 5 
. Infinite Power reaches to all poſſible Things, 
"cannot be ſaid to extend to work a Contradicti- 
d, 1 = + As that a Thing ſhould be and not be at the 
Co. ie Time, becauſe that is no Power at all. 
tend WP. Infinite Power cannot be ſaid to weaken itſelf, 
ageſtroy its Being. | 6p 
Theſe Things imply zatural Imperfection, and 
rot poſſibly belong to the neceſſary ſelt-exiſtent 
am WS | 
have . But infinite Power includes a Power of creating 
un i. rer; which is denied by all Atheiſts as a Thing 
fron I oſſible, only becauſe they cannot comprehend 
fn, But to reduce it to a Contradiction they are not 
e. For to ſay that ſomething which once was 
„may ſince have begun to exiſt, is neither di- 
tly, nor by any Conſequence whatſoever, to aſ- 
 * =” BBs _ 
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our Idea of Creation to that of Formation; and i 
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ſert, that that which is not, can be, while it 75 1; 
or that that which is, cannot be, while it is. "mn 
*Tis true, we who never ſaw any Thing creat 

but only formed, are apt to endeavour to conforn 


imagine, that as in all Formations there is ſom 
pre-exiſting Matter out of which a Thing is fon 
ed, ſo in Creation there muſt be conſidered a 5 
exiſtent Nothing, out of which a Thing is cream 
which looks like a Contradiction, Whereas 0 
true Notion of Creation is bringing ſomething in 
Being, that before had no Being; or caufing ſon: i 
thing to exiſt now, which did not exiſt before. 

But further, the Creation of Matter is demm i 
ſtrated to be true from the Abſurdity of ſuppolin il 
Matter neceſſarily exiſting; ; as I have ſhewn befn i 

4. *Tis poſſible for infinite Power to creates 
immaterial cogitative Subſtance, indued with i 
Power of beginning Motion, and with a Libs 
of Will. © 

This being always denied by all Atheiſts, In 
be particular in the Proof of it. 1 

1. Then it is poſſible for infinite Power to cr 
an immaterial cogitative Subſtance, 3 

That there can be a cogitative Subſtance, is gan 
ed by all: And that if there be any immaterial s 


e. 


ſtances, it is reaſonable to believe, that cogituſ 
Subſtances are thoſe immaterial Subſtances. I 
only Thing therefore that remains to be prove! 
this, that immaterial Subſtances are not impoſli* 
Now, 1 
Whoever affirms they are, muſt affirm, 4% 
whatever is not Matter, is nothing: Or in o. 
Words, whatever we have no Idea of is noti 
By which Argument a blind Man may demonii" 
that Light and Colour are impoſſible, becauſ i 
can't comprehend them: If therefore a blind Vu 
want of Ideas be not a ſufficient Proof of the" 
7 poſſi 
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ointy of Light, how comes our want of Ideas 
oe a Demonſtration of the Impoſſibility of im- 
erial Subſtances? If the blind Man has Teſti- 


| „ 
— y that there is Light; ſo have we both Teſti- 
and u ny and Reaſon to prove, that there are immate- 
3 fone Subſtances, though we have no Knowledge of 


ir ſimple Efſehce. For Inſtance, Gravitation 
not be cauſed by Matter acting upon the Surfaces 


reate! Matter, which is all it can do, but muſt be 
eas h Wed by ſomething which continually penetrates 
Ng w ſolid Subſtance. But in Animals, which have 
” {2 Power of Self. Motion, we fee ſuch Powers, as 
ce them either to be the Properties of immate- 


IT Subſtances; or elſe that Matter is as unknown 


ppoſir s, as Immateriality. And then how are imma- 
bein al Beings more impoſſible than material? 

reate: rom what has been ſaid, we may anſwer all 
with ections againſt the Immateriality of human 


or ſince there may be immaterial Subſtances, 
„ I ee i5 all the Reaſon in the World to believe, that 
: king Subſtance is ſuch, There is one Objection 
oe Atheiſt againſt the Immateriality of the Soul, 
Wh is this: That ſeeing the only Means we have 
Perception are the five Senſes, and theſe all de- 


Bol ad upon the Organs of the Body, therefore the 
n l wichout the Body can have no Perception, and 
ag 1 ſequently is nothing. Now of him I would afk 
. s one Queſtion : Are the five Senſes the only poſ- 


le Way of Perception ? Or are theſe Things ar- 
rary? If they are arbitrary, then the Want of 
ſe does not infer a total Want of Perception; but 
> ſame Soul, which has now the Powers of Reflec- 
n, Reaſon, and Judgment, which are Faculties 


; nothl 2 ferent from Senſe, may as eaſily in another State 
zue e different Ways of Perception. But if they 
9 M that theſe Senſes are neceſſarily the only Ways 


Perception, how does this appear ? © For ſuppoſe 
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Men had been created with four Senſes only, they il 
had then concluded there were but four Ways 
Perception, with the ſame Reaſon as they have no 
to fancy there are but five. As to the Difficulty 
ceiving the Union between Body and Soul, w 
558 as much of that, as we do of the Union“? 
the infinitely diviſible Parts of human Body, wid 
et no Man doubts of. | 4 
2dly, It is poſſible to infinite Power, to ind: 
Creature with the Power of beginning Motion; 
which I thus prove, If a Power of beginning M. 
tion be, as I have proved, in the ſupreme Cau, 
then it is not impoſſible to be communicated to cr: 
ated Beings, becauſe no Powers are impoſſible to 
communicated, but thoſe only which imply Sd 
Exiſtence, and abſolute Independency. 4 9 
I know the Maintainers of Fate are confident iu 
a Power of beginning Motion, is nothing leſs thi 8 
being independent. But this is trifling with Word; 
for a Power of acting independently in this Sen; 
communicated at the pleaſure of the ſupreme Cauk, 
is no more a real Independency, than the Power d 
exiſting, or the Power of being conſcious, can h 
faid to imply Independency. In reality, tis as har 
to conceive, how Conſciouſneſs ſhould be commun: 
cated to a created Being, as how the Power of Sc 
Motion ſhould be ſo. And yet no Man doubts bi 
that he has truly a Power of Perception: There 
the Difficulty of conceiving how the Power of & 
motion can be communicated, ought not to be 1-2 
| pawn ſince we are ſure we have really ſuch i! 
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ower, I 
_ 3dly, Tis poſſible to infinite Power to indu 
Creature with Freedom, or Liberty of Will, 
The ſame Arguments that prove a Power of be. 
ginning Motion to be poſſible, will prove this, i. 
becauſe Liberty muſt of Neceſſity be in the ſuprem 
Cauſe, and therefore cannot be impoſlible : 4 
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uce it implies no Contradiction to ſuppoſe it 
municated, as being no harder to conceive, 
the forementioned Power of beginning Motion: 
d becauſe the Arguments drawn from Experience 
ſtronger on the one Side, than thoſe ariſing from 
Difficulty of our apprehending the Thing can 
on the other. But foraſmuch as this 18 a Queſtion 
the greateſt Concern in Matters of Religion and 
man Life, and conſtantly denied by Atheiſts, I 
endeavour to ſhew the Weakneſs of the Argu- 
nts, by which theſe Men pretend to demonſtrate, 
t wc have 10 Liberty of Will. The Arguments 
recucible to theſe two. 
7, That fince every Effect muſt needs be pro- 
ed by ſome Cauſe, ſo every Determination of the 
W//, muſt be determined by ſome external Cauſe, 
== conſequently there cannot be any Liberty of 
1 1 | 
8824/9, That Thinking, and all its Modes, are 
4 


—= 


alties of Matter; and conſequently, ſince Mat- 
has not a Power of beginning Motion, *tis im- 
able there ſhould be any ſuch Thing as Freedom 
Will. Now to theſe Arguments I oppoſe, 
s, That every Effect cannot be the Product of 
eernal Cauſes : | 
2aly, That Thinking and Willing are not Quali- 
of Matter. BS. 
34h, That ſuppoſing Thinking and Willing to be 
ualities of Matter, this would not prove the Free- 
dm of Will impoſſible. 
It, Every Effect cannot be the Product of ex- 
rnal Cauſes, but there muſt be of Neceſſity ſome- 
ere a beginning of Operation. The ſeveral Parts 
this Propoſition have already been proved in the 
ad and nintb Propoſition. 
„ 24%, Thinking and Willing are not, nor can be 
aalities, or Affections of Matter. . 
That there may be immaterial Subſtances, hath 
already 
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106 A Demonſtration of the _ 7 
already been ſhewn ; that Thinking and Willing 
are Powers different from Solidity, Figure and M. 
tion, hath alſo been proved under the eighth Props. 
ſition, It follows therefore, that Thinking and 
Willing may poſſibly be, nay are certainly Power 
of immaterial Subſtance ; ſeeing they cannot be Af. 
fections of Matter, unleſs we will mean by Matter, 
not what the Word in all other Caſes ſignifies, a {. , i 
lid Subſtance, capable of Diviſion, Figure, ads 
Motion, and of whatever Properties can ariſe from 
the Modifications of theſe ; but Subſtance in gener, 
capable of unknown Powers entirely different from 
theſe, and from whatever can poſſibly reſult from 
theſe : In which confuſed Senſe of the Word,, coull 
Matter be ſuppoſed capable of thinking and wil 
ling, it would ſignify nothing to the Advantage d 
our Adverſaries. In the mean Time, the Abfurdi. 
ty of ſuppoſing thinking and willing to be Qual: 
tics of Matter, may ſufficiently appear from the 
Senſeleſſneſs of Mr. Hobbs Explication of the Na. 
ture and Original of Senſation and Conſciouſnel, 
The immediate Cauſe of Senſation, faith he, zs this: * 
The Object, or ſomething flowing from it, preſſeth ili 
outermoſt Part of the Organ, and that Preſſure ii + 
communicated to the innermoſt Parts of the Organ, i 
where by the Reſiſtance or Reaction of the Orga, 
cauſing a Preſſure outwards, contrary to the Preſſur 
of the Object inwards, there is made up a Phantaſn, 
or Image; which Phantaſm, faith he, is the Senſi- 
tion itſelf. (Hobbs. de Senſione, & Motu Animal, 
Again: The Cauſe of Senſation is an Object preſſing % 
the Organs, which Preſſure is by Means of the Nerv: 
conveyed to the Brain, and ſo to the Heart; wherely i 
the Reſiſtance or Counter-Preſſure of the Heart du.. 
wards, is made an Image or Phantiaſm, which is Sen- 
ſation, Levath. cap. i. 4 | . 
But this by no Means explains the real Nature of 
Senſe or Conſciouſneſs. The Object, by commu- 
. nicating 
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7 Being and Attributes of God. 107 
ing a Preſſure thro' the Organ to the Senſory, 
indeed raiſe an Image, i. e. make a certain Im- 
ſſion on the Brain. But wherein conſiſts the 
wer of perceiving this Impreſſion? Or what Si- 
litude hath this Impreſſion to the Thought excited 
the Mind? None at all. So that Mr. Hobbs's 
efinition, that it is itſelf nothing but the Image 
ade in the Brain, by the Preſſure communicated 
an the Object, is in other Words, defining Blue- 
, to be the Image of a Square. I do not miſ- 
preſent him in the leaſt, for he confeſſes, that all 
ble Qualities, ſuch as Colour, Sound, and the 
=, are in Objects themſelves nothing but Motion; 
04 becauſe Motion can produce nothing but Motion, 
-r-fore in us alſo the Perception of theſe ſenſible 
—_—iti:s are nothing but different Motions. If then 
oſurdi- e Image of the Object made in the Brain by Fi- 
Quil. re and Motion, be the Senſation itſelf, is not Sen- 
m the tion, bare Figure and Motion? And are not all 
ie Nx e forementioned Abſurdities unavoidable Conſe- 
uſnek, oences of his Opinion? | 
5 this: Mr. Hobbs being aware of this Difficulty, there- 
2th tl re in Caſe he ſhould be too hard preſſed, he gives 
Ture ii a Hint, that poſſibly Senſation may be ſomething 
rea; Wore, viz. a Power of Perception naturally inherent 
n;, all Matter; only it wants the Organs and Memo- 
reſſur F Animals to expreſs its Senſation, But this is as 
nian, bſurd as the other Opinion of Thought being mere 
Seni- Potion. For what can be-more ridiculous, than 
mali; o imagine that Matter is as eſſentially conſcious, as 
reſin ir is extended ? From this Suppoſition, every Piece 
Ver ef Matter, being made up of endleſs diviſible Parts, 
bert) ps made up alſo of innumerable Conſciouſneſſes 3 
vt out: hich is abſurd. 
is Sn. Others, who would make Thinking to be an 
Affection of Matter, contend, that God by his 
Power indues certain Syſtems of Matter with a Fa- 
I cu!ty of Thinking. But this amounts to nothing. 
| For 
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ter is nothing but a ſolid Subſtance capable only f 
Diviſion, Figure, and Motion, with all the Effectz 
of their ſeveral Compoſitions ;. then it is abſolutely 
impoſſible for Thinking to belong to Matter; be. 
cauſe it cannot ariſe from any Modification or Com. 
Poſition of any or all of theſe Qualities. But if 
our Idea of Matter is wrong; and by Matter is 
meant Subſtance in general, capable of Thinking, 
and of numberleſs unknown Properties beſides, yet 
this makes nothing to our Adverſaries Advantage; 
and is at leaſt not a clearer Way of talking, than to 
attribute the ſame Properties to an immaterial Sub. 
ſtance, and keep the Idea of Matter diſtinct. For Ml 
I affirm, | = 
3dly, That ſuppoſing Thinking and Willing 
could be, and really were, only Qualities of Matter, 
vet this would not prove the Freedom of the Will 
to be impoſſible. For ſince we have proved, that 
Thinking and Willing cannot be the Effects of Fi- 
gure and Motion, whoſoever will make Thinking 
and Willing to be Qualities of Matier, muſt ſup- * 
poſe Matter capable of Properties different from 
Figure and Motion: And if it be capable of Pro- 
perties different from Figure and Motion, then it 
can never be proved from the Effects of Figure and 
Motion being all neceſſary, that the Effects of 
other, and totally diſtinct Properties, muſt likewiſe 
be neceſſary, ' AY 
. Hobbs therefore and his Followers are guil- 
ty of a ſhameful Fallacy. For ſuppoſing Matter 
to be capable of Thinking and Willing, they con- 
tend the Soul is mere Matter; and knowing that 
the Effects of Figure and Motion muſt be all ne- 
neſſary, they conclude the Operations of the Mind 
muſt be all neceſſary: That is, when they would 
prove the Soul to be mere Matter, then they ſup- 


polo 
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ode Matter not only capable of Figure and Moti- 
, but alſo of other unknown Properties; and 
ben they would prove the Will to be neceſſary, 
en they diveſt Matter again of its unknown Pro- 
rrties, and make it mere Solidity, endued only with 
igure and Motion. 2 f 85 
W herefore diſtinguiſhing their ambiguous Uſe of 
e Word Matter, they are unavoidably reduced to 
ne of theſe two Conceſſions. If they mean by 
latter, only a ſolid Subſtance, endued only with 
igure and Motion, then the Soul cannot be mere 
atter, becauſe, as Mr. Hobbs owns, Figure and 
otion can produce nothing but Figure and Motion. 
From whence it follows, that the Soul being 
DD mething immaterial, they have no Argument left 
prove it cannot have a Power of beginning Mo- 
„, which is a plain Inſtance of Liberty. But if 
cy will by Matter mean Subſtance in general, capa- 
Nee of unknown Properties, then they muſt no longer 
rgue againſt the Poſſibility of Liberty, from the 
ffects of Figure and Motion being all unavoidably 
eceſſary; becauſe Liberty will not conſiſt in the 
ffects of Figure and Motion, but in thoſe un- 
Known Properties of Matter, which theſe Men can 
o more explain, or argue about, than about im- 
"naterial Subſtances. The Truth therefore is, they 
"vn uſt needs ſuppoſe Thinking to be merely an Ef- 
ect or Compoſition of Figure and Motion, if they 
ill give any Strength to their Arguments againſt 
iberty; and then the Queſtion will be, not whe- 
her God can make Matter think, or no, but the 
Qvueſtion is, whether Figure and Motion in an 
2 Compoſition or Diviſion, can bly be Perception 
a Thought ; which is hd, The Sum is this : 
f che Soul be an immaterial Subſtance, then Mr. 
bbs Arguments againſt the Poſſibility of Liberty, 
rawn from the Properties of Matter, are nothing 


to the Purpoſe, ' But the Atheiſts contend, __ 
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Soul is nothing but mere Matter. Then either by 


__ 
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Matter they muſt mean Subſtance in general, endy. 
ed with unknown Properties, as well ative as py. 
Jive, which is to deſtroy our Idea of Matter, and 
all their Arguments againſt Liberty, which the7 
have founded on the known Properties of Matter ; 
or elſe they muſt ſpeak out, as they really mean, 
that Thinking and Willing are nothing but the Ef. 
fects of Figure and Motion, which I have ſhewn z il 
abſurd. = 
There are ſome other Arguments againſt the 
Poflibility of Liberty, which Men by attempting to» 
anſwer, have made appear conſiderable, tho* they 
are beſide the Queſtion, As for Inſtance, thok 
drawn from the Neceſſity of the Will's being determin- 
ed by the laſt Fudgment of the Underſtanding ; and 
from the Certainty of the divine Præſcience. = 
As to the former, viz. the Neceſſity, &c. Thi 
is only a Neceſſity on Suppoſition ; a Neceſſity that 
a Man ſhould will a Thing while he does will l. 
For the laſt Fudgment of the Underſtanding, is nothing ü 
but a Man's final determining to chooſe, or not to 
chooſe a Thing, which is the AF of Yolition : Or if 
the A# of Volition be diſtinguiſhed from the 140 
Judgment of the Underſtanding, then the Act of Vi 
lition conſequent upon the laſt Judgment of the Un- 
derſtanding, is not determined by that, as by a 2h 
fical Efficient, but only as a moral Motive, But 
the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, is not a phy 
ſical Efficient, but a moral Motive; the Neceſſity 
therefore by which the Power of Afing follows the 1 
Judgment of the Underſtanding, is only a moral M- 
ceſſity, which is conſiſtent with natural Liberty. 
2. The other Argument againſt the Impoſſibility 5 

of Liberty, is the Certainty of the divine Praſcience. 
But if no other Arguments can prove antecedently, 
that all Actions are neceſſary, the divine Preſcience 
can never do it. For Præſcience has no Influenc* 
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by on the Exiſtence of any Thing. All that they 
1du. object is, that Fore-Knowledge implies Cer- 
Pa. ty, and Certainty Neceſſity; but neither is it true, 
and t Certainty implies Neceſſity; or Fore-knowledge 
the7 other Certainty than ſuch a. one as would have 
ter; een, had there been no Fore- Knowledge. 

ean, 1. For Certainty of Fore-Knowledge does not 
Ef. uſe the Certainty of Things, but is itſelf founded 


SS their Exiſtence. j 4 ; 
"8 Whatever now is, it is certain that it is, and it 


 —_— 


the 7 as from Eternity as certain, that it would be, as it 

g%o is. And this Certainty of Event is equally the 
they ne, whether the Thing could be foreknown or 
hoſe , | 


Now Fore-Knowledge in God is the ſame as 


and nowledge, and as Knowledge has no Influence on 
e T'hings that are; ſo Fore-knowledge has none 

This Wh thoſe that ſhall be. 2 

the 2. As Fore- knowledge implies no other Certain- 

i. . than would be was there no Fore- knowledge; 

1ing neither does this Certainty of Event imply Ne- 


to cry. 
Por let a Fataliſt ſuppoſe, what he does not yet 


lat ant, that a Man has a Power of acting freely, 
„. ſuppoſe that theſe Actions could not be foreſeen, 
Un- et there will be the ſame Certainty of Event in 
pby- cry Action, as if they were neceſſary. 

But For Inſtance, ſuppoſe a Man by an internal Prin- 
pby- ple of Motion and Freedom of Will, does ſome 


difficult 


flity WP. con to Day, which could not be foreſeen 7eſter- 
; the , was there not nevertheleſs the ſame Certainty of 
NM. vent, as if it had been foreſeen? That is, would 
7, RE not, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed Freedom, have 
ility een as certain a Truth Yeſterday, and from Eternity, 
nt. Pat this Action was in Event 10 be performed to 
ty, , as it is now a certain Truth, that it is perform- 
ente d. Mere Certainty of Event does not imply Ne- 
ence . And conſequently Fore-knowledge however 
_ es | 
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difficult to be explained, as to the Manner of | it; 
implies no other Certainty of Event, than wh L | 
would otherwiſe have been. 0M 
Having ſhewed the real Exiſtence of Liberty; _ 4 4 
I will ſhew what is the Cauſe of Evil. All Fl 4 
we call Evil is, 1. Either an Evil of Imperfectimn, I 
or 2. Natural Evil. Or, 3. moral Evil. The 2 
Firſt is not properly an Evil, for every Perfection 
being the free Gift of God, it is no more an Evil 
in any Creature to want any Perfection, than it 
would have been, if they had never been created, "nl 
The Second Kind of Evil is either a neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of the former as Death, and then i 4 is pro- 
perly no Evil; or elſe it is counterpoiſed i in the 
whole with greater Good, as the Afflictions of good 
Men, and then it is properly no Evil. Or elſe s 
a Puniſhment, and then it is a Conſequence of moral! ũ 
Evil. And this ariſes from the Abuſe of Liberty, i 
which God gave his Creatures for better Purpoſes; 
only they, contrary to his Commands, have abuſed M8 
what was neceſſary to the Perfection of the whole o ü 
the Corruption of themſelves. And thus Evil entered 
into theWorld, without anyDiminution to the divine 
Goodneſs. 
Prop. XI. The ſupreme Cauſe and Author of al 
Things muſt of Neceſjity be infinitely wiſe. = 
For he who is an infinite, omnipreſent, intelli- 
gent Being, muſt perfectly know all Things tha 
are. And he, who is the Author of all Things, 
eternal, and ſelf- exiſtent, from whom alone all te 
Powers of all Things are derived, and on whom 
they depend, muſt alſo know perfectly all the Con- 
ſequences of thoſe Powers, that is, all Poſſibilities 
of Things to come, and what is beſt and wiſeſt to 
be done. And having ſhewn, that the — i I 3 þ 
Cauſe is all Powerful, ſo that he can no more be 
prevented by Force, than he can be hindered by 1 
Error, from effecting what is wiſeſt zo be done; 1 I 
therefore 
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fore every Effect of the ſupreme Cauſe muſt 
me Product of infinite Wiſdom. This is De- 


dnſtration @ priori. The Proof a poſteriori of the 
nite Wiſdom of God, is the conſummate Excel- 


that © cy of his Works in the Creation of the World, 
ion, © Prop. XII. The ſupreme Author of all Things 
The © jt be infinitely Good, Fuſt, and True. 4 
tion That there are different Relations of Things to one 
yl! other, is as certain as there are different Things 
n the World. That from theſe different Relations 
ted, (different Things, there neceſſarily ariſes an A.- 
00. nent or Diſagreement of ſome Things to others, 
pro- Fitneß, or Unfitneſi of the Application or diffe- 
tie r Relations to one another, is likewiſe as cer- 
ood , as that there is any Difference in the Nature of 
2 Wings, or that different Things do exiſt. Further, 
oral t there is a Fitneſs or Suitableneſ of certain Cir- 
ry, e ances to certain Perſons, and an Unſuitableneſs 
ſes: others, founded in the Nature of Things, and 
uſed "= 214l:fications of Perſons, antecedent to Will, and 
le tol all arbitrary or poſitive Appointment whatſoever, 
* be owned by every one, who will not affirm, 


Nit is as ,t that the Innocent ſhould be :niſerable, 
rree from Pain. | 8 
Now what theſe Relations are in themſelves, that 
v appear to be to the Underſtanding of all intelli- 
r Bcings, that are not imperfect or depraved in 
And by this Underſtanding of the natural Re- 
ions of Things, the Actions likewiſe of all intelli- 
nt Beings are directed, unleſs their Will be cor- 
ted by particular Intereſt or Affection, or ſwayed 
unreaſonable Lyſt. The ſupreme Cauſe there: 
, ſince he is infinite in Knowledge, fo that he 


115 reer, or be deceived in the true Relations of 

01285 3 and fince he is likewiſe /e]f-exiftent, inde- 
rene ent, and all-powerful, ſo that having no want 
1 by e Thing. tis impoſſible his Vill ſhould be in- 
one, ed by any wrong 4fefion, or be limited in 


Vor. II. 1 > his 
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his Power. He muſt of Neceſſity do always why 
he knows to be fitteſt to be done, that is, he my 
always act according to the ſtrict Rules of infim 
Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Truth, and all other noi 
Perfections. In particular, the ſupreme Being mu 
be good; that is, as he is happy himſelf, he mi 
have an unalterable Diſpoſition to communica 
Good to his Creatures according to their Capaciti« 
That he muſt be infinitely good, appears likewit lt 

from hence, that being neceſſarily all-ſufficient, 

muſt be infinitely removed from all Malice and E. 8 

vy, which are the Effects of Want, Imperfectia > 
or Depravation. | = 

Again: He muſt be infinitely juſt 3 becauſe th nl 
Rule of Equity being nothing but a neceſſary Rel nl 
tion of Things one to another, and the Execuin al 
of Juſtice a ſuiting of the Circumſtances of Thing 
to the Qualifications of Perſons ; *tis evident, thi 
he who knows this Rule of Equity, and neceffariy 

judges of Things as they are; who has compla nl 
_ to execute Juſtice, and no poſſible Temp: 
tion to deviate therefrom, muſt do always what i Mt 


right. 1 I 
| Many. He muſt be true and faithful in his Pu 
miſes. BY I 
| er the Reaſon of falſify ing is either Raſnneß Y 
or Forgetfulneſs, Inconſtancy, or Impotency, Fa 
of Evil, or Hope of Gain; from all which, as i 
infinitely wiſe, all- ſufficient, and good Being, mi 
be infinitely | removed: So therefore, as he cannd 
be deceived himſelf, he cannot poſſibly decem 


— 


others. N I 

Io this Argumentation à priori, there can be of 

poſed but one Objection drawn on the contrary a 
eriori, from Experience and. Obſervation of tt i 

unequal Diſtributions of Providence in the Wort 

But the Objection is wide of the Queſtion : For co 

cerning the Juſtice and Goodneſs of Good no Ju 1 
5 - 17. 
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t is to be made from a partial View of a few 
all Portions of his Diſpenſations, but from an en- 
Conſideration of the whole, and conſequently 
only the ſhort Duration of the preſent State, but 
that is paſt and to come muſt taken into the 
ount, and then every Thing will appear juſt. 
From this Account of the moral Attributes of 
d, it follows, bout | b e 
1. That tho? all the Actions of God are entirely 
, and conſequently the Exerciſe of his moral At- 
putes cannot be ſaid to be neceſſary in the ſame 
Dc of Neceſſity, as his Exiſtence and Eternity ate 
ecary; yet it is nevertheleſs as truly and abfo- 
y impoſſible for God not to do what his moral 
ridutes require him to do, as if he was a neceſſa- 
agent: And tis as much a Contradiction to ſup- 
him to act contrary to his Juſtice, Goodneſs, 
ruth, as to ſuppoſe him diveſted of Infinity, 
er, and Exiſtence. The one is contrary to the 
irre Neceſity of bis Nature, the other to the unal- 
3 Renütude of his Will. The one is 4 Contra. 
| 88-07 in Terms, the other to the Perfections of the 
EL 1 e Nature. | "rd * 
XY. Tho! God is a free Agent, he cannot but do 
t is beſt and wiſeſt in the whole. Becauſe it is 
reat an Impoſſibility in Choice, for infinite Wiſ- 
n to chooſe to act unwiſely, or infinite Goodneſs to 
ole what is not good, as it ĩs natural for abſolute 
ſſity to fail producing its neceſſary Effect. In- 
d there was no Neceſſity in Nature for him to 
ate any Thing, being all · ſufficient; or to preſerve 
when created, becauſe he would be ſelf-ſuffici- 
without them. But it was fit that infinite Wiſ- 
n ſhould communicate itſelf; and therefore it was 
ſary that Things ſhould be made, as infinite 
{dom ſaw beſt; and that they ſhould while in 
ng, be governed. according to the eternal Laws 
Juſtice and Truth. 8 


I 2 3. From 
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3. From hence it follows, that tho God is p 


2M FF 
fectly free, and infinitely powerful, yet he cm 


not do Evil: For tis as impoſſible to ſuppoſe 
Will ſhould chooſe to do any Thing contrary 1 
Juſtice, as that his Power ſhould be able todo Thin 
inconſiſtent with Power, Þ 
4. From hence it follows, that Liberty is nd? i 
itſelf an Imperfection, but a Perfection. For ii! 
in the higheſt Degree in God. Every Act whew 
he exerciſes his Goodneſs, Juſtice, and Truth, W 
ceeding from the moſt perfect Choice, wit 
which, Goodneſs would not be Goodneſs, It i . 
been taught, that Liberty is an Imperfe&tion, 
cauſe it is the Occaſion of Sin and Miſery : Bu! 1 
is not Liberty, but it is the Abuſe of it, that OG 
ſions that Miſery. Liberty rightly uſed is a P: 
fection, and the more perfect any Creature is, 1 
more perfect their Liberty. | = 
5, Hence we may conceive, that tho* no (W 
ture can be in a ſtrict Senſe impeccable, yet wem 
conceive how God can place particular Creatun 
ſo near himſelf, that it ſhall not be poſſible C . 
them, notwithſtanding their Freedom of Will, r 
to be ſeduced from the everlaſting Choice of th: 
oreateſt Good, which is the State of Angels. 
_- Laſtly, It follows, that the true Ground of! 
eternal moral Obligations, is this, that the fan 
Reaſons which always determine the Will of G 
(viz. the neceſſary and eternal different Relatiu 
which different Things bear one to another) o 
to determine the Will of all ſubordinate Being; 
and when they do not, ſuch Beings are guilty of. 
higheſt Preſumption and Inſolence, in acting 
trary to their own Reaſon, in attempting the 0 
der by which the World ſubſiſts, and in offendii 
God, who governs all his Actions by theſe Ru 
and therefore muſt require the ſame of his C 
- tures. | 
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is pe 

e n hey, who found all moral Obligations on the 
ofe l ill of God, muſt recur to the ſame Thing, only 
ary : do not clearly explain how the Nature and Will 
Thing ad muſt be neceſſarily good. 6 

3 hey, who found all moral Obligations 2 

not pn Laws made for the Good of Societies, hold 
or iti Opinion that is contradictory to itſelf. For if 
vhern re be no Difference between Good and Evil, an- 
„ pn dent to all Laws, there can be no Reaſon why 
vit y Laws ſhould be made; to ſay that they were 
It h de for the Good of Mankind, is confeſſing that 
In, U tain Things tend to the Good of Mankind; and 
Bui they were good Antecedent to their being con- 
tO ved by Laws. 

a 1; l hope, from what has been ſaid upon this Ar- 


ent, that it is ſufficiently clear, that the Be _— 


_ Attributes of God agg ca ble of ſt Þ f 
emonſtration. _ T F 2. 
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Unchangeable Obligations 
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I 
AVING already endeavoured to lay firm- 

ly the firſt Foundations of Religion, - = 
demonſtrating the Being and Attributes o 

God: = 

I proceed to demonſtrate in the next Place the 
unalterable Obligations of natural Religion, and Ci: 
tainty of divine Revelation. 1 
But before I enter upon the Subject, I will pr- il 
miſe ſomething concerning the ſeveral Sorts G ll 
1. There is one Sort of them, who, though the! 
* not only to allow that there is a God, bu 
lieve him alſo to be the Creator of the World, 
yet deny that he concerns himſelf with the Govert | 
ment of it. | oo 
But this Opinion, when examined, will be found Þ 
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and Motion, and left them to frame a World at 
ventures, is certainly downright Atheiſm, and 
aovered to be falſe in Fact. For, not to ſay, that 
e Matter is uncapable of obeying any Laws, 
very original Laws of Motion cannot take 
ee, but by ſomething ſuperior to Matter, con- 
ally exerting on it a certain Force, according to 
train and determinate Laws: *Tis now evident, 
t Plants and Animals could not have been formed 


i vere Matter, according to any general Laws of 
ion: And that Gravitation, the Spring of almoſt 
che inanimate Motions cannot be the Reſult of 
Motion originally impreſſed on Matter, but muſt 

aauſed by ſomething that penetrates the ſolid Sub- 

6m. ee of all Bodies; and continually puts forth a 


„ by. ee in them different from that, by which Mat- 
tes! a upon Matter. Which is a Demonſtration, 

3 the World was not only made at firſt, but con- 
ally depends on. ſome ſuperior Being, for the 


| Cer efervation of its Frame; and that all its great 

otions are cauſed by ſome immaterial Power, not 
pte. ing originally impreſſed a certain Quantity of 
ts 0 ion upon Matter, but perpetually exerting itſelf 


Moment in every Part of the World, Which 
eri Power, whether it be the immediate 
on of God, or of ſome ſubordinate Power ap- 


rorld, ted by him, gives us a noble Idea of Provi- 
ern pce, That a certain Quantity of Motion original- 


impreſſed on Matter was left to form the World, 
a Propoſition that leads to Atheiſm. For if God 
+ | be 
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them, and conſequently muſt not be. But hum 
Affairs are by no Means the moſt minute. 3 
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be all-powerful and wiſe, as demonſtrated, he my 7 
know always every Thing that is, and what is a F 
to be done; and having Power, he can bring 1“ 
paſs. And conſequently, tis impoſſible, but 9 A 
muſt direct and appoint every Thing in the Worli,"* 
if therefore he does not concern himſelf with * 8 
Government of the World, he is not all-powerf 
Sc. and therefore, that he is not at all. = 

If they will own God's Government over the mn 
conſiderable Parts of the World, but deny his 8 
ſpection over human Affairs, as too trivial for in I 
this ſtill amounts to the ſame. For if God bel? Y 7 
powerful, and all-wiſe, he muſt know all Thing 
ſo that if he regards them not, he muſt not 10 


by 


Let the Deiſt ſuppoſe as many Syſtems as 1 
pleaſes z our Syſtem may be as conſiderable as n i 
other; and our Earth, as any other Planet, u 
Mankind the moſt conſiderable Creature in it: M 4 
therefore has a better Claim to the particular Ren 
of Providence, than any Thing elſe in the Gl 
and our Earth as juſt a Pretence, as any other Ii? % 


net; and this Syſtem as juſt an one, as any N 


in the Univerſe. If therefore God has any 1 
cern for any Part of the World, Mankind, en 
ſeparately from the Conſideration of che Excelewl 4 ; 
of human Nature, may as reaſonably be under il 
Care, asother Parts of the —— 43 3 


they ſuppoſe God takes no Notice of the — 
good or pt, Actions of Men. 4 3 


But ſince there cannot but be an eternal ane] 3 
ceſſary Difference of different Things, and a Fol 
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Unfitneſs in their Application; and infinite 
owledge muſt know, and infinite Wiſdom and 
ver muſt chuſe and act according to theſe eternal 
ſons, his Juſtice, &c. muſt be as certain as his 
iſdom and Power; and conſequently, whoever 
ies that God exerciſes his moral Attributes in re- 
"ding the moral Actions of Men, muſt deny his 
ver or Wiſdom, or both; which is abſolute A- 

eiſm. | oy 

But as the Opinions of theſe two Sorts of Deiſts ter- 
ate in Atheiſm, ſo doth their Practice agree with 
moſt profeſſed Atheiſt. Not only Revelation, 
ng che moral Obligations of natural Religion, but 
uman Conſtitutions are deſpiſed by them. Vir- 
. Learning, Wiſdom and Honour are ridicul- 
and contemned. Theſe Men therefore are firſt 
be convinced of the true Principles of Reaſon 
fore they can be diſputed with ; and then muſt by 
eceſſity be downright Atheiſts, or be led by right 
zaſoning to the Acknowledgment of the Obliga- 

cou. ns of Morality. | 
3. There are a third Sort of Deiſts, that ſay, they 
ieve a God, a Providence, and the moral Per- 
ions of the Deity, but deny the Immortality of 
Soul; who imagining that Juſtice and Good- 
es are not the ſame in God as in Men, fancy, that 
ough there is not an equal Proportion of Rewards 
nd Puniſhments in this Life, yet we are not ſuffici- 
nt Judges of God's Attributes to argue from thence 
vith any Aſſurance of a future State. But neither is 
his Opinion conſiſtent. For if Juſtice and Good- 
eſs be not the ſame in God as in our Ideas, then we 
can nothing when we ſay God is juſt, Sc. Thus 
> moral Attributes are taken away; and upon the 
me Ground the natural Attributes may be de- 
Spd. Which is alſo abſolute Atheiſm. MF, 
4. The fourth Sort of Deiſts, are thoſe who ſay 
they believe in God, and acknowledge his divine 
Attributes, 
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Attributes, and as he created, fo he preſerves al 
Things. That all his rational Creatures are obligz 
to worſhip him. That Man in particular is obligi 
to promote the Welfare of thoſe Parts of the Worm 
where they are placed in by univerſal Benevolence, 
in Imitation of the divine Being, to do to others x 
he would be done by, to obey his Superiors in al 
Juſt and rightful Things, and behave towards hi 
Inferiors with Affability and Charity. That My 
in reſpect of himſelf, is to preſerve his Being, an! 
a right Uſe of his Faculties; to govern his App. 
tites, and abſtain from what is Evil. That, according. 
ly as they regard or neglect theſe Obligations, the; 
are fo far pleaſing or diſpleaſing to God, who wil 
Life to come, | . 
But, all this, the Men we are now ſpeaking of 7. 
tend to believe fo far as js diſcoverable by the Lig 
of Nature only, without believing any Thing d 
Reyelation. But I believe there are but few ſuch 
Deiſts as theſe. For ſuch Men, if they would atten! ſ 
the Conſequences of their own Principles, muſt be 
Chriſtians : They muſt be ſenſible of a Want 
fome immediate Diſcovery of God's Will, to mal! 
the Obligations of natural Religion, and the Cer- 
tainty of a future State, more plain and evident v 
all Capacities, ſeeing how little Uſe Men general) 
make of the Light of Reaſon. And therefore the) 
muſt hope that the Chriſtian Revelation may be 
true: They mult be willing to be convinced, that iſ 
what tends to perfect natural Religion, to ſecue 
the Hopes of a future State, and may be made ap .; 
pear to be worthy of God, is really a divine Revcl i 
tion: But their ridiculing what is truly excellent in 
Religion, their logſe and frothy Diſcoyrles, and a- 
bove all, their yitiqus Lives, ſhew plainly that the) 
are not real Deiſts, but Atheiſts, and conſequent) 
not capable to judge of the Truth of ute ö 
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of Natural Religion. 123 
Javing ſhewn that whatever Pretences theſe Men 
make with their Mouths, yet that in their 
rts they deny God: Ao 
proceed to demonſtrate the unalterable Obliga- 
> of natural Religion, and Certainty of divine 
relation, by one direct and continued Thread of 
zung. 5 
; * I. That from the eternal and neceſſary Dif- 
ces of Things, there naturally and neceſſarily a- 
certain moral Obligations, which are of themſelves 
bent on all rational Creatures antecedent to all 
ore Inſtitution, and to all Expectation of Reward 
| RP uni/oment. 5 

hat there are differences of Things is evident. 
„ t from theſe different Relations of different 
ngs, there ariſes an Agreement or Diſagreement, . 
ome Things with others; or a Fitneſs or wm 
of the Application of different Things, is like- 
as plain. That there is a Fitneſs of certain 
ru mſtances to certain Perſons, and an Unfitneſs of 
ers antecedent to all poſitive Laws: Alſo, that 
n the different Relations of different Perſons, 
We ariſes a Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of certain Beha- 
r of ſome Perſons, is alſo manifeſt ; for In- 
cee, that God is ſuperior to Men: And that it is 
that Meu ſhould worſhip him, is certain. A- 
n, that it is Itter that the ſupreme Author of the 
verſe ſhould direct all Things to their regular 
ds, than that every Thing ſhould go on by 
ance 3 and it is fitter the ſupreme Governour of 
World ſhould do always what tends to the Hap- 
els of the whole Creation, than that he ſhould 
ke them miſerable. 333 
Laſtly, It is infinitely more fit, that an innocent 
g ſhould be preſerved eaſy and happy, than that 
hout any: Demerit of its own, it ſhould be eter- 
Ly miſerable, HF Þ bnces co} IH 
In like Manner in Men's Dealing and Converſing 
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with each other, it is more fit they ſhould promote 
the Good, than the Ruin of all: It is more fit they 
| ſhould be juſt and honeſt, than otherwiſe : Laſtly, 
it is more fit to preſerve the Life of an innocent 
Man, if it is in my Power, than to ſuffer him to 
periſh or take away his Life, | 
It might ſeem altogether needleſs to attempt to 
prove the eternal Difference between Good and Evil, 
d there not appeared certain Men, as Mr. Hobbs, 
and ſome others, who aſſert, that there is no ſuch 
real Difference in the Nature of Things ; but that 
all Obligation of Duty to God ariſes merely from 
his irreſiſtible Power ; and all Duty to Men, merely 
from poſitive Compact. Wherein as they have contra- 
dicted the Judgment of the wiſeſt Part of Mankind, 
ſo they have contradicted themſelves. For if there 
be naturally no Difference betwixt Good and Evil, 
Juſt and Unjuſt, then before any Compact be made, 
it is as equally juſt and good for one Man to deſtroy 
another without any Provocation at all, as to fave 
another Man's Life, when he may do it without 
hazard of his own. The Conſequence of which is, 
that for a Man to ſecure himſelf effectually, would 
be, to cut off all others: But alſo that Men might 
kill one another even whea they did not think it ne- 
ceſſary for their Preſervation, And the Effect of this 
Practice would terminate in the Deſtruction of Man- 
kind. Which being a great Evil, Mr. Hobbs con- 
feſſes it reaſonable to enter into Compacts to pre- 
vent. By which he muſt own, that it was manifeſt- 
„ and unreaſonable in itſelf, that Man 
kind ſhould all deſtroy one another. And if ſo, for 
| the ſame Reaſon it was alſo unfit and unreaſonable 
antecedent to all Compacts, that any one Man ſhould 
deſtroy another arbitrarily, Which is contradictory 
to Mr. Hobbs's firſt Suppoſition of there being no 
Difference between Good and Evil, Juſt and Un» 
Juſt, antecedent to poſitive Compacts. 


— 


The 
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The principal Thing that can with any Colour of 
Reaſon ſeem to countenance the Opinion of thoſe, 
who deny the natural and eternal Difference of Good 
and Evil, is the Difficulty there may be to define 
the Bounds of Right and Wrong; the Variety of 
Opinions that have obtained among learned Men, 
concerning certain Queſtions of juſt and unjuſt ; 
and the many contrary Laws, in different Nations, 
concerning theſe Matters. Which though confeſſed- 
ly true, yet Right and Wrong are nevertheleſs in 
themſelves totally and eſſentially different. For ſup- 
poſing any Nations had by a Law allowed Robbe- 
ry and Murder; or that no Faith ſhould be kept 
with any Man, nor any equitable Compacts per- 
formed; no Man of Senſe would have thought that 
ſuch a Law could have juſtified ſuch Actions; be- 
cauſe it is plainly not in Men's Power to make 
Falſbood be Truth. | | 
Now if in flagrani Caſes the natural Difference 
between Good and Evil, Right and Wrong, be 
undeniably evident; the Difference muſt be as eſ- 
ſential in the ſmalleſt and moſt intricate Caſes, tho? 
not ſo eaſy to be diſcerned. For if from the Diffi- 
culty of determining the Bounds of Right and 
Wrong in perplexed Caſes, it could be concluded 
that Juſt and Unjuſt were not eſſentially different by 
Nature, the ſame might be ſaid, even in the moſt 
flagrant. There are therefore certain neceſſary and 
eternal Differences of Things, &c. 2 
2. What theſe eternal Differences, Relations, &c. 
abſolutely are in themſelves; that they alſo appear 
to be in the Underſtanding of all intelligent Beings, 
whoſe Underſtandings are not imperfect or deprav d. 
And by this Underſtanding of theſe natural Rela - 
tions, Sc. the Wills of all intelligent Beings, 
whoſe Wills are not depraved, are directed. Where- 
fore ſince God's Knowledge will not ſuffer him to be 
deceived, or his Wiſdom to be influenced by any 
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wrong Affection, his divine Will muſt neceſſarily 
determine him to do what is fitteſt to be done. 
3. That the ſame Reaſou of Things that deter. 
mines the Will of God to act according to Juſtice 
and Goodneſs, ought to determine the Wills of all 
rational Creatures, is very evident. 705 
For as it is impoſſible for God to be deceived by 
Error, or influenced by any wrong Affection: So it 
is unreaſonable and blame-worthy, that any intelligent 
Creatures, who have Reaſon and Vill given them, 
ſhould either ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon 
in Matters of Good and Evil, or wilfully allow them- 
ſelves to be over-ruled by fooliſh Paſſions, to act 
contrary to what they know is fit to be done. For 
was it not for a negligent Miſunderſtanding, or wil- 
ful: Paſſions, the Reaſons of Things which God makes 


the unalterable Rule and Law of his own Actions, - 


muſt determine the Will of all ſubordinate Beings, 
For originally it is as natural that the Vill ſhould 
be determined by the Reaſon of the Thing, as it is 
natural that the Underſtanding ſhould ſubmit to a 
demonſtrated Truth. And it is as blame-worthy 
to miſtake neglipgently plain right and wrong, as for a 
Man to believe that twice to is not equal to four. 
He that refuſes io honour and obey God, is as ab- 
ſurd as he that in Speculation denies the Efe# to 
owe any thing to the Cauſe. 
He that refuſes to deal with Men equitably, as he 
deſires they ſhould deal with him, is as abſurd as if 
he ſhould affirm two unequal Numbers were equal. 
Laſtly, He that acknowledges himſelf obliged 
to the Practice of certain Duties to God and Men, 


and takes no care to perform them, is as ridiculous, 
as he that affirms one Thing at the ſame Time that 


he demes another; without which the former could 
not be true; Wherefore all rational Creatures are in- 
folent, whoſe Wills are not conſtantly determined 
by the neceſſary Difference of Things. Tis acting not 


according 
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f Natural Religion. 127 
according to that Underſtanding and Reaſon which 
God gave for that Purpoſe. Tis attempting to 
deſtroy that Order by which the World ſubſiſts. 
Tis an Affront to God, who made Things what 
they are, and governs every Thing himſelf, accord- 
ing to the Laws of their ſeveral Natures. In a 
word, all wilful Wickedneſs, is the very ſame In- 
ſolence and Abſurdity in moral Matiers, as it would 
be in natural Things, for a Man to make Light 
Darkneſs. | a 

Further, as it appears from the Nature of Things, 
that all Creatures are vbliged to take Care that their 
Wills and Actions be conſtantly determined by the 
eternal Rule of Right; ſo the Certainty of this 
Obligation is confirmed by the Senſe that even 
wicked Men have of their being under ſuch an Ob- 
ligation to obſerve it. 

Now that the Caſe is thus, is undeniably manifeſt 
from the ,univerſal Experience of Mankind. For 
no Man willingly tranſgreſſes this in any conſiderable 
Inſtance, but he acts contrary to the Judgment and 
Reaſon of his own Mind, and ſecretly reproaches 
himſelf : And no Man obſerves it ſteadily, but his 
own Mind applauds him for his Reſolution, as juſt 
and right. | 1 
Some Men indeed who have corrupted their Na- 
ture through a long Habit of Wickedneſs, that 
they might not confeſs themſelves ſelf- condemned, 
will contend, that there is no Difference between 
Right and F/roug, But however induſtriouſly they 
may conceal their Self- Condemnation, yet they can- 
not help ſometimes difcovering it. For Inſtance, 
there is no Man who commits at any Time a Mur- 
der and Robbery,. but would chuſe rather the Ad- 
vantage of the Robbery, without committing the 
Murder, than by doing it, though he was ſure ne- 
ver to be puniſhed for it. And this plainly evinces, 
that the Mind of Man unavoidably owns a natural 
Difference between Good and Evil, "at 
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But the Truth of this, that Mens Minds aſſent na- 
turally to the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs, appears 
more from the Judgments they paſs on others Ai. 
ons, than from what we can diſcern concerning 
their Conſciouſneſs of their own. For they may 
conceal the Judgment of their own Conſciences. But 
their Judgments of others Actions, when they have 
no Relation to themſelves, are commonly imparti- 
al; and from this we may judge of the Difference 
of Right and Wrong. 

Virtue, Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs, and Equity, are 
ſo lovely in themſelves, that even thoſe, who by 
their Luſts are led aſide from the Paths of V irtue, 
cannot help approving them in others. On the con- 
trary, Vice, Injuſtice, Profaneneſs, and Debauchery, 
are ſo abſolutely odious in their own Nature, that 
however they in/inuate themſelves in Practice, they 
cannot gain the Judgment of Mankind. 

There is but one Thing that can be with any 
Colour objected againſt what has been ſaid concern- 
ing the Neceſlity of the Mind's giving its Aſſent to 
the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs ; and that is, the 
total Ignorance which ſome Nations have of theſe 
Obligations; which if true, only proves this, viz. 
that Men have great need to be taught in ſome plain 


as well as certain Truths, and not that the Mind of 


Man can ever diſſent from the Rule of Right when 
it is diſtinctly propoſed to it. e 

4. Thus it appears, that the Mind of Man can- 
not but acknowledge the Fitneſs of Mens govern- 
ing their Actions by the Rule of Equity; and that 
this Acknowledgment is a formal Obligation to eve- 
ry Man to conform to it. I might now from hence 
deduce all the ſeveral Duties of Morality. But I 
ſhall only mention the three great Branches from 
which all the reſt do naturally follow. f 
Firſt, Then, in reſpect of God. There is no Fit- 
neſs or Agreement in the Application of equal geo- 
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Natural Religion. 129 
metrical Figures one to another ſo viſible and har- 
monious, as is the Beauty and Harmony of the 
Exerciſe of God's ſeveral Attributes meeting with 
ſuitable Returns of Duty and Honour from his ra- 
tional Creatures. The Conſideration of his Eterni- 
ty, Infinity, Knowledge and Wiſdom, demand our 
Admiration, The Senſe of his Omniſcience forces 
a Regard. As being the Creator of all Things, we 
pay him Honour and Worſhip, and his Unity re- 
quires it to be paid to him alone. His Power and 
Juſtice demand our Fear; his Mercy encourages our 
Hope; his Goodneſs excites our Love; his Veracity 
ſecures our Truſt in him. The Senſe of having re- 
ceived our Being from him, makes it reaſonable that 
we ſhould employ our whole Beings in his Service. 
The Conſciouſneſs of our continual Dependence up- 
on him, obliges us to conſtant Prayer; and every 
good Thing we enjoy, demands our heartieſt Thankſ- 
giving; the Suitableneſs, and Proportion, and Con- 
nection of each of theſe, is evident. And *tis the 
greateſt Perverſeneſs in rational Creatures to tranſ- 
greſs this Order of Things. All inanimate and all 
irrational Things obey the Laws of the Creation, by 
the Neceſſity of their Nature. How monſtrous then 
is it, that reaſonable Creatures, merely becauſe they 
are not neceſſitated, ſnould abuſe their Liberty, and 


| make themſelves alone the anreaſonable and diſorder- 
ly Part of the Creation! That a Tree planted in a 


fruitful Soil, ſhould yet never bring forth Fruit, is 
not ſo unnatural, as that a rational Creature ſhould 
never return the Duties which ariſe from the Rela- 
tion of a Creature to his Creator. : 
Secondly, in Reſpect of our Fellow-Creatures 
the Rule of Righteouſneſs is, that in particular we 
deal ſo with every Man, as in like Circumſtances wwe 


could reaſonably expect he ſhould deal with us: And 


that in general we endeavour by univerſal Benevo- 
dence to promote the Happineſs of all Men. F 
ä _ As 
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As to the former, viz. Equity: Whatever Re- 
lation or Proportion one Man in any Caſe bears to 
another; the ſame that other, when put in like 
Circumſtances, bears to him. Whatever therefore 
I judge reaſonable or unreaſonable for anotber to do 
for me, that 1 declare reaſonable, that I in the like 
Caſe ſhould do for him. i 

Were not therefore Men moſt unnaturally cor- 
rupted by perverſe and falſe Opinions, and evil 
Cuſtoms and Habits prevailing againſt Reaſon, it 
would be impoſſible that univerſal Equity ſhould 
not be practiſed, eſpecially among Equals; where 
the Proportion of Equity is obvious. It would be 
as impoſſible, that a Man, contrary to the eternal 
Reaſon of Things, ſhould deſire to be profited by 
the Diſadvantage of his Neighbour; as that he 
ſhould be willing to be deprived of Neceſſaries to 
fatisfy the Covetouſneſs of another. . 

In conſidering indeed the Duties of Superiors and 
Inferiors, the Proportion of Equity is more com- 
plex: But ſtill it may always be deduced from the 
fame Rule of doing as we would be done by, if care- 
ful Regard be had at the ſame Time to the Difer- 
ences of Relation. For Example, a Magiſtrate, in 
order to deal equitably with a Criminal, is not to 
conſider what Fear or Self-Love would cauſe him in 
the Criminal's Caſe to deſire 3 but what Reaſon and 
the public Good would oblige him to own was juſt 
for him to expect. 

And the fame Proportion is to be obſerved, in 
dediicing the Duties of Parents and Children, of 
Maſters and Servants, Governors and Subjects, Ci- 
tizens and Foreigners; in what Manner every Per- 
fon is obliged by the Rule of Eguity to behave him- 
felt in each of theſe and all other Relations. In 
the regular and uniform Practice of all which Duties, 
conſiſts that univerſal Juſtice, which is the Perfecti- 
on of all Virtues. Which is ſo truly excellent, 15 

| c 
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the wiſeſt Men have declared, that Life itſelf is 
not to be put in Competition with that Temper of 
Mind from which flows the Practice of univerſal 
Juſtice. On the cantrary; Injuſtice and Jniquity; 
and the general Neglect and Contempt of all the 
Duties ariſing from Men's ſeveral Relations one ta 
another, is the greateſt and moſt unnatural Corrupti- 
on of God's Creation, that rebellious Creatures can 
The ſecond Branch of the Rule of Righteouſneſs 
with Reſpect to our Fellow-Creatures, is uni verſal 
Love aud Neue valence. | | | | 
The Qbligation to which I thus prove. If there 
be a natural and neceſſary Difference between Good 
and Evil, and that which is good is fit and reaſon- 
able to be done; then as the Gaadneſs of God ex- 
tends itſelf over all his Works, ſo ought every ra- 
tional Creature to do all the Good he can to all 
his Fellow-Creatures. Of which the Mind of Man 
is ſo naturally ſenſible, that the Performance of this 
Duty fills the Mind with the comfortable Senſe of 
having done the greateſt Good he was capable of, 
and moſt nearly imitated his Maker. 1.42 
But further, the Obligation to this Duty may be 
deduced from the Nature of Man. | 
Next to Self-Love, there is in all Men an Affec- 
tion for their Children, Relations, and Friends; And 
becauſe Men cannot live comfortably in independent 
Families, they therefore increaſe their Dependen- 
cies by multiply ing Affinities; *till by Degrees the 
Affection of ſingle Perſons become the Friendſhip 
of Families, Towns, and Nations. The Foundation 
of which univerſal Friendſhip is mutual Love: and 
Benevolence. And nothing but Wickedneſs hinders 
the World from being put into ſo happy a State, 
Wherefore ſince Men are fo conſtituted by Nature, 
that they ſtand in need of each other's Aſſiſtance to 
live eaſy in the World, *tis evident every Man is 
| 1 bound 
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bound by the Law of his Nature to think himſe! 
born to promote the public Good of his Fellow- 
Creatures, and conſequently obliged, as the neceſſa- 
ry and only effectual Means to that End, to em- 
brace them all with univerſal Love and Benevolence. 
So that he cannot, without tranſgreſſing the known 
Law of his Being, do Miſchief to any Man, but 
muſt love others as bimſelf. 

Thirdly, With Reſpect 7o ourſelves, tis evident 
that every Man ought to preſerve his own Being, 
as long as he is able; becauſe what he is not him- 
felf the Author and Giver of, he can never of him- 
felf have juſt Power to take away. He that ſent us 
into the World alone knows for how long Time he 
appointed us our Station here, and when we have 
finiſhed all the Buſineſs he intended we ſhould do, 
can alone judge, when it is fit for us to be taken 
hence, 

And for the ſame Reafon, that a Man is obliged 
to preſerve his own Being at all, he is bound likewiſe 
to preferve himſelf as far as he is able, in the right 
Uſe of his Faculties. For if a Man diſables him- 
ſelf by Intemperance or Paſſion from performing 
his Duty, it is the ſame Thing, at leaſt for the 
Time, as depriving himſelf of Life. But neither 
is this all: Intemperance, and ungovernable Paſſi- 
ons not only incapacitate a Man from performing 
his Duty, but expoſes him to run into the Commiſſi- 
on of the greateſt Enormities. So that all the ad- 
ditional Obligations which a Man is under not to 
commit the moſt flagrant Crimes, lie equally upon 
him to govern his Paſſions and reſtrain his Appe- 
tites; indeed it is a difficult Duty, but abſolutely 
neceſſary to be done. Fo 

Laſtly, For the ſame Reaſon that a Man is 0- 


bliged not to depart out of Life, which is the gene- 


ral Station that God has appointed him; he is like- 
wiſe obliged to attend the Duties of that particular 
g RR ; 
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Station or Condition of Life, whatſoever it be, with 
Diligence and Contentment, that Providence has 
placed him in. Al 

From theſe three great and general Branches, all 
the ſmaller and more particular Inſtances of moral 
Obligations may be deduced. 

3. And now this is that Law of Nature which is 
of univerſal Extent, and everlaſting Duration; 
which was in Force before any Law was written; 
which is founded in the' Nature and Reaſon of 
Things, to which the Reaſon of all Men does nc- 
ceſſarily aſſent. For tho? in ſome nice Caſes the 
Bounds of Right and Wrong may be difficult to de- 
termine, and the Laws and Cuſtoms of certain bar- 
barous Nations may be contrary to one another, 
yet in reality this no more diſapproves the natural 
Aſſent of Mankind's unprejudiced Reaſon to the 
Rule of Right, than the Differences of Mens Coun- 
tenances in general, proves that there is no general 
Likeneſs. In a word, this is that Law of Nature 
which is founded in the eternal Reaſon of Things, 
and is unalterable ; and which, if it had its original 
from the Authority of Men, and could be changed 
by it; then all the Laws of the moſt cruel Tyrants 
would be as juſt and equitable as the wiſeſt Laws 
that ever were made... . 

6. As this Law of Nature is infinitely ſuperiour 
to all Authority of Men, and independent upon it, 
ſo its Obligation is primarily antecedent even to this 
Conſideration, of its being the poſitive Will and 
Command of God: For in Matters of natural Rea- 
lon and Morality, that which is holy and good, is 
not therefore holy and good, becauſe it is command- 
ed to be done, but is therefore commanded by 
God, becauſe it is holy and good. 1 
Ihe Exiſtence indeed of the Things themſelves, 
whoſe Proportions and Relations we conſider, de- 
pend on the Will of God, who can create and de- 
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ſtroy them when he pleaſes 5 but when Things are 
created, their Propoftions, Which art bf eternal Ne- 
ceſſity, are alſo in the Things themſelves dbfotme- 
ly unalterable. nin "OHA 
Hence God, tho! he has no Superior from whoſe 
Mill to receive any Law of his Actions, "= diſclains 
not to obſerve the Rule of Equity in all his Actions 
in the Government of the World. Now for the 
fame Reaſon all intelligent Creatures iti their ſeveral 
Spheres, ought to obey the ſarhe Rule according to 
the Law of their Nature, even could we ſuppoſe it 
ſeparate from being the-poſitive Will of God, 
7. Laſtly. This Law of Nature is obligatory an- 
tecedent to all Confideration of particular Rewa#d 
or Punifſhments, is evident; becauſe if Good and 
Evil, &c. be eternally in the Natute of the Things 
themſelves, 'tis plain that the View of Newafds or 
Puniſhments cannot be the original Cauſe of the 
Obligation of the Law, but is only an additional 
Weight to the Practice of what Men were before 
obliged to by right Reaſon, Virtue is truly amia- 
ble, tho“ we get nothing by the Practice ef it. And 
on the contrary, Wirkedneſs is by all means hate- 
ful, tho! the Commiſſion of it brings no Thevnve- 
nience. 5 49 99 71th CREE 5 087- B) 
Thus far is clear; yet it does net froth Hence at 
all follow, either that a good Man ought to have 
no Reſpect to Rewards ànd Puniſtitments, of that 
Rewards or Puniſhiments ate not abſolutely neceſſary 
to maintain the Practice of Virtue in this-prefent 
World, For tho' Virtue is really Werthy to be cho- 
en for its own ſake, even without any Expectation 
of Reward ; yet it does not follow, that it is there- 
fore ſelf-ſufficient, or able to fupport a Man under all 
1 of 5 yes —.— idſelf; for its 
lake, without any Proſpect of future Retomipence. 
' Having ſhewh the Falfity of Mr. Hohbs's Doc. 
trines, that there is no ſuch Thing as juſt and unjuſt . 
* „ s £56; | te 
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the Nature of Tbings; that Men, antecedent to all 
Compacts, art not obliged to univerſal Benevolence, 
Zut are in a State of Var, and may do whatever they 
have Power to' do; amd that in Societies it depends 
upon the Laws, or the Will of Governors, to define 
what ſhall be juſt or unjuſt. I ſhall therefore only 
mention a few Obſervations, from which ſome of 
the greateſt Abſurdities of the chief Principles upon 
which Mr. Hobbs builds his whole Doctrine in this 
Matter, may moſt eaſily appear. 0 
1. Firſt then, the Ground of Mr. Hobbys Scheme 
is this, Al Men being equal by Nature, and natural. 
ly deſiring the ſame Things, have every one a Right 
to every Thing; are every one defirous to have abſo- 
lute Dominion over all others ; and may every one juſt- 
ly do whatever at any Time is in his Power, by vio- 
lently taking from others, either their Poſſeſſions or 
Lives, to gain to himfelf that abſolute Dominion. 
Now this is the ſame Thing, as if a Man ſhould 
affirm, that a Part is equal to the Vbole. For to 
ſay that one Man has a full Right to the ſame 
Things, which another at the fame Time has a 
full Right to, is ſaying, that a Thing may be 
right at the ſame Time that it is wrong. For Exam- 
ple if every Man has a Right to-preſerve his own 
ife, then tis manifeſt, I can have no Right to 
take it away, unleſs he endeavours to deprive me 
of mine. For otherwiſe, 'it might be Right for me 
to do that, which at the ſame Time, becauſe it 
could not be done but in Breach of another Man's 
Right, it could not be right for me to do; which 
is abſurd. The State of the Caſe therefore is this. 
In Mr. Hobbs's State of Nature and Equality, every 
Man having an equal Right to preſerve his own 
Life, *tis evident has a Right to an equal Propor- 
tion of all thoſe Things, which are neceſſary or uſe- 
ful to Life: And conſequently,” fo far is it from 
being true, that any one has an original Right to 
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| lence, as being the only Means of Self- 
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Poſſeſs all, that on the contrary, whoever firſt at- 
tempts, without the oy of his Fellows, or for 
the public Benefit, to take to himſelf more than his 


Proportion, is the Beginner of Iniquity. | 

2. To avoid this Abſurdity, Mr. Hobbs aſſerts, 
that ſince every Man has a Right to preſerve his 
own Life, and to do every Thing neceſſary to pre- 


ſerve it, and ſince Men will in the State of Nature 
have Fealouſies of each other ; therefore every one has 


a Right to endeavour for his own Security to prevent 
and deſtroy all others, either by Artifice or open Vio- 

N 
But this is a plainer Abſurdity than the former. For 
what can be more ridiculous, than to imagine a 


Mar of all Men againf all, the directeſt Means of 


the Preſervation of all? Yes, ſays he, becauſe it 
leads Men to a Neceſlity of entering into Compact 
for each other's Security. But then to make theſe 
Compacts obligatory, he is forced to recur to an an- 
tzcedent Law of Nature, and this deſtroys. all he 
had faid before, For the ſame; Law of Nature, 
which obliges Men to Fidelity after having made a 
Compact, will be found to oblige them before Com- 
pact to Contentment, and mutual Benevolence. f 

Tis true, by entering into Compacts, Men agree 
to compel one another to do what perhaps the mere 
Senſe of Duty would not, without ſuch Compacts 
have Force enough of itſelf to hold them to in 
Practice. But this Compulſion makes no Altera- 
tion in the Obligation itſelf; and only ſhews, that 


Mr. Hobbes State of Nature is not truly natural, 


but on the contrary, is a State of unnatural Corrupti- 
on, as I ſhall preſently ſhew. - 
3. Another Abſurdity in Mr. Hobbs's Scheme is 


this: That he ſuppoſes ſome particular Branches of 


the Law of Nature to be originally obligatory from 
the bare Reaſon of Things; at the ſame Time, 


that he denies innumerable others, which have the 
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ſame Foundation of being obligatory as the former; 
and without which the Obligation of the former 

Thus he ſuppoſes that in the State of Nature, be; 
fore any Compact be made, every Man's own Will 
is bis only Lau; that nothing that a Man can do is 
unjuſt: And that whatever Miſchief. one Man does 
to another, is no Injuſtice; neither has the injured 
Perſon Reaſon to complain, And yet at the ſame 
Time he ſuppoſes, that in the ſame State of Nature, 
Men are by all Means obliged to /zek. Peace, and to 
enter into Compacts, to remedy the: forementioned = 
Miſchiefs. Now if Men are obliged by the ori- 
ginal Reaſon of Things, to ſeek Terms of Peace, 
and get out of. the pretended natural State of Wars 
how come they not to be obliged originally by the 
ſame Reaſon , and Nature of Things, to live from 
the Beginning in univerſal Benevolence, and avoi. 
entering into a State of War ? He muſt confeſs, 
they would be obliged to do fo, did not Self-Pre- 
ſervation neceſſitate them every Man to war upon 
others: But this cannot be true of the firſt Aggreſ- 
for, whom Mr. Hobbs vindicates from being guil- 
ty of any Injuſtice; and therefore herein contra» 

us again he ſuppoſes Good and Evil, Honeſt ar 
Diſboneſt are doch Conſtitutions. And r. 
ever the Magiſtrate commands, is good; whatever be 
forbids, evil: And yet at the ſame Time, ſome 
particular Things, which it would have been ſcan- 
dalous for him to have made depending upon hu- 
man Laws; as, that God is to be loved and adored. 
That a Man ought not to murder bis Parents, and 
the like; or elſe, which were neceſſary to be ſup- 
poſed for the Foundation of his own Scheme, as that 
Compacts ought. to be faithfully performed, and Obedi- 
ence duly paid to the Civil Magiſtrate. The Obliga- 
tion of theſe Things he is forced to deduce from the 
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internal Reaſon, and Fitneſs of Things, antecrüem 
to, independent upon, aritt 49112116401 by all Human 
Conſtitutions wharſgever. In whi he is guil. 
ty of Abfurdity. For if /# lobe antf Bomb Gol, and 

„n Compukis, be founded in the eternal Reafon 
and Relatibfts of Things, then fer the fame Reaſon, 
untverſal Benevolentcr, Je, Pitity, (which I 
gt roved' to be fountled in nM eternal Reaſon 

dations of Things) muff needs be obligatory, 
det to my Conff Nenn of + Compal. 
And con Mr. Hobbes Scheme falls — che 
Ground, b 15 iaving been forced to 
particular hings obligatoty in their own Natit. 
On the contrary, if che Rules of Right and Wrong, 
Juſt and Unj „ Rive none of them any ebligatory 
'orce in the State of Nature, antecedent to poſitive 
Com pati, then for the fame Reafon hey are 0 of no 
Fotce after Compact. For if there be no Obfigati- 
on of Fuft and Right, antecedent to the Cor 
then wherits rifes the Obligation of the Compal it 
Bt, on which he fuppoſes all other Obligatiots to 
be founded? If, before a Commpatt it was no Thju- 
Tice to kill a 11 wantonly, how cotnes it to be an 
Injuſtice, after the Compact is made, to bteak it? 
Or what makes breakin om Word to be # greater 
Crime, chan lh 4 Ita fir Hb be- Reaſon, but 
I iſe 110 poſitFo# Law has been made io the tonira- 
2 = that this Way alfo, Mr. Hobbs Srbem i is 
eſt troye 


E 15. Hobbs Slate of Nature, is not a nul 
State, bur the moſt untarüral State thit can be ima- 
gined. For Reaſon, which is the 7 oper Nature 
of Man, can never Lad Men to any Thing elſe than 
uhroerſal Love and Benevolence; Tag Wars, Ha- 
tred, and V1 lence, can never ariſe but from extreme 
Corruption. Tis true, 4 Man may make War in 
his own Defence; but the firſt Aggreſſors, who 


n Mr. Hobbes Principles, aſſault and ſpoil as 
many 
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many as they can maſter; have utterly due them- 
ſelves of human Nature. Mr. Hobbs pretends indeed, 
that one of the firſt and nioft natural Principles of 
human Nature, is a Defire of Dommion, and that 
chis poſhes Men to obtain it by Violence. Bur Men, 
tolowing the Dickates of Reaſon, do not defire diſ- 

roportionate Power over others ; neither if it was 
Tod to defire ſuch Power, would it follow; that 
it was agtecable to Nature to uſe vient Mears to 


obtain it. For fince the only Reaſon to defire 
Dominion is, that the Po may have more 
Opportunities of doing good, tis plain, that no 


Mai obeying the Dictates of unco Reaſon, 
can defire 2 encreaſe his Power by ad Methods 
All Violence therefore, and War, are the Effects of 
— tion. 

5. Laſt Mr. Hobbys Argument unt God's 
irrefiſtible Power is the only Foundation of his Do- 
minton ; and corifequently, that every other Being 
has a Right to 46 whatever he has a Power to do; 


is moſt notbrioafly 77 as — 5 eee from this 
fingle Coſiderarion. 


with ſupreme abſolute kt. pot paces Of | 
to render the World as thiſerdble as e, would 
it not follow; trat ſinee Dominion is: founded in 
Power; ad Power is the Meaſure of Nui, and 
conſequently abſolut? Power gives abfalute Right, 
that fuch a — be aj 3, as is the 
preſent Government of the World in the + Fart ofa 


good God. 
© Hite Mr. Hobbs argues, that the vhly | Keaton 
God, is —— but 


why Men are bound ts oh 
a 3 of want Purer ; betauſt if they were 
duld ft be to obey 


3 they 
him); and conſeynently e ve them a 
tt fay Ys if 


| Right to do — they —— 
Men were not created e e not be 
obliged to a * Duty of Being: But ho: 
” _ from 
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_ the Obligation to the Practice of moral Vir- 
from which Mr. Hobbs endeavours to dif. 
rs them, they could not be diſcharged by any 
Addition of Power whatſoever : Becauſe the Obh. 
gations to theſe Things are founded in the eternal 
and unchangeable Nature and Reaſon of Things, 
and are a Law to God himſelf,” as well as to his 
Creatures. 
P!xor. II. That the ſame eternal moral Obligations, 
which ariſe neceſſarily from the natural Differences of 
Things are moreover the expreſs Will, Command, and 
Law of God to all rational Creatures. } 
The Truth of this appears from what has been 
already laid down. For the ſame abſolute Perfecti- 
ons of the divine Nature, which make us certain, 
that God muſt be infinitely holy, juſt, and good ; 
make it equally certain, that he cannot. poſſibly ap- 
prove Iniquity in others. And the fame Beauty of 
the Rules of everlaſting Righteouſneſs, which-God 
makes the Meaſure of his own Actions, proves it 
impoſſible, but he muſt will, that all rational Crea- 
tures would make them the Meaſure of theirs. If 
God be: of infinite Holineſs and Purity, he cannot 
approve Impurity in his Creatures. 

If God is himſelf jaſt and righteous, * eau 
will that his Creatures would conform all their Ac- 
tions to the eternal Law of Righteouſneſs. If he 
is infinitely good, he cannot but will that his Crea- 
tures ſhould permit each other to enjoy the Bleſſings 
of the divine Goodneſs. Laſtly ; if God is himſelf 
merciful, he muſt will that all his Creatures ſhould 
have Mercy and Compaſſion on each other. Thus 
from the Attributes of God, natural Reaſon leads 
Men to a Knowledge of his Will. 

2. This appears in ſome. Meaſure from the con. 


ſideration of God's Creation. 


For God by creating Things, n it to be 
his Will, that Things ſhould be what *. are. = 
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tis evident, it cannot but be the Vill of God, that 
all rational Creatures ſhould preſerve the Order 
and Harmony of the Creation. And conſequently, 
whoever acts contrary to the Reaſon and Proportion 
of Things, by diſhonouring God, by introducing unjuſt 
Dealings among Equals, by deſiroying his own Being, 
or by any Way corrupting, abuſing, and miſapplying 
the Faculties wherewith God has endued him, 1s guil- 
ty of tranſgreſſing at the ſame Time the poſitive 
Will of God. 

3. The Tendency of the Practice of Morality to 
the Good and Happineſs of the whole World, ma- 
nifeſtly proves, that it muſt needs be the Will of 
God that we practiſe what is right and juſt. And 
this is the great Sin of Immorality, that it is the 
obſtinate ſetting up the Self- Will of fallible Crea- 
tures, as in Oppoſition to the eternal Reaſon of 
Things, the unprejudiced Judgment of their own 
Minds, and the Good both of themſelves and Fellow- 
Creatures; ſo alſo in Oppoſition to the Will of their 
Creator, Preſerver and Benefactor. 

Prop. III. That the ſame eternal moral Obligations, 
which are of themſelves incumbent indeed on all ra- 
tional Creatures, antecedent to any Reſpect of particu- 
lar Reward and Puniſhment, muſt yet certainly and 
neceſſarily be attended with Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, | 

1. For if God be juſt and good, as has been 
ſhewn ; and if the ſame Reaſons that prove him ſo, 
prove moreover, that the ſame moral Obligations 
muſt be his Will and Law to his Creatures; it 
follows, that he muſt be plza/ed or diſpleaſed, as his 
Creatures obey or diſobey theſe Rules. And if ſo, 
he cannot but ſignify his Approbation or Diſplea- 
ſure: And this can be no Way done, but by an- 
nexing Puniſbments and Rewards. Wherefore if 
Virtue go unrewarded, and Wickedneſs unpuniſbed, 
then God neyer /ignifies his Approbation of the one, 

ng | * 
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nor his Diſpleaſure at the other. And if ſo, then 
we are not ſure that he is either diſpleaſed, or 
pleaſed at either; or bas forbid, or commanded 
either. Which being ſuppaſed, deſtroys the Evi- 
dence of his moral Attributes, contrary to what has 
been demanſtrated. A 

2. The Certainty of Rewards and Puniſbments 
in general may be deduced from the Neceſſity there 
is, that there ſhould be ſome Vindication of the 
Honour of God's Laws and Government. 

»Tis manifeſt, we are obliged to honour God; 
and *tis plain we have no other Way to hoxour him, 
but by obeying his Laws: And though we were 
obliged.to honour him in this manner, notwithſtand- 
ing, that there had been no Reward, yet tis be- 
coming God, that thoſe wwbo hazour him be ſhould 
honour. On the contrary, though nothing we finite 
Creatures can do can diminiſh from the Happineſs 
of God, yet as to us, the diſobeying his Laws is 
a diſhonouring himſelf, Now « ſame -Reafon 
there is, why we ſhould honour God's Laws, the 
ſame there is, that Honour ſhould be wizdicated af- 
ter it has been infringed by Sin. | 
For no Lawgiver who has Authority to require 
Obedience to his Laws ought to ſee his Laws deſpiſed 
without taking Meaſures to vindicate the Honour 
of them. And the only Way by which the Ho- 
nour of a Law, or of its Author, can be vindicated, 
after it has been infringed by willful Sin, is either 
by Repentance and Reformation of the Tranſgreſſor, 
or by his Puniſhment and Deſtruction. So that 
God is obliged to puniſh the obſtinate Tranſgreſſors 
of his Laws. 3 825 | 

Wherefore if there be no Diſtinction made by 
ſuitable Rewards and Puniſbments, between the 
Keepers and Tranſgreſſors of his Laws, his Laws 
would be trampled upon: Which being impoſſible, 
it will follow, that theſe Things are not the Laws of 
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God, and the Canſequence of this is, the Denial of 
his oral Attributes 3 contrary as before, to what 
has been proved. And conſequently the = 
of Rewards and Funiſhmenis is nece ſſarily eſtabliſhed. 

Proe. IV. That, becauſe theſe Rewards and Pu- 
niſoments are not diſtributed in the preſent Stade, 
therefare there muſs 'of Neceſſity be a future State. 

1. That according to the original Conſtitution 
of Things, the Practice of Virtye does naturally 
tend to make all Creatures happy; and the contra- 
ry Practice, to make them miſerable. This is evi- 
dent in general, becauſe the Practice of that which 
tends to the Benefit of the 4vbole, muſt tend to the 
Benefit of every individual Part of the Creation. A 
frequent contemplating the Perſections of Gad, ſo as to 
excite our Love and Imitation; a regular imploy- 
ing our Powers, as they were deſigned, and a due 
ſubjeFing our Paſſious to the Government of Reaſon, 
tend to give us ſuch Satisfaction of Mind, as is the 
Foundation of Happineſs. The temperate Enjoy- 
ment of the good Things of the World, preſerves 
the Health and Strength of the Body; the Practice 
of Juſtice and Benevolence, promotes the general 
Happineſs of Society : So that.if all Men were tru- 
ly virtuous, the Condition of the World would be 
very happy. On the contrary, - the Abuſe 7 the 
Powers of our Minds inordinate Appetites and Paſ- 
ſions, fill the Mind with Vexation, Intemperance 
brings Diſeaſes to the Body, and mutual Injuſtice, 
&c, bring Calamities to Society. So that the ori- 
ginal Conſtitution of Things, eſtabliſh a Difference 
between Virtue and Vice by their Effects. 

2. But tho' Virtue and Vice are attended with 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments, yet in this pre- 
ſent World, | thro? ſome great and general Corrupti- 
on, the Order of Things is ſo perverted, that Vice of- 
ten flouriſhes in the eſt Proſperity, and Virtue 
falls under the greateſt Calamities of Life, 2 

2 | whic 
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which Affairs, the Providence of God ſeems not 
very evident to interpoſe for the Protection of Right. 
eouſneſs; and not only ſo, but in his Judgments, 
ſuffers good Men to be involved with the wicked. 
3. Which Things being ſo, it follows unavoid- 
ably, either that all theſe Notions we frame con- 
cerning God are falſe, and that there is no Provi- 
dence, which is to deſtroy both his Attributes and 
Being too, or elſe that there muſt be a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, wherein all the Difficul- 
ties of Providence ſhall be cleared up, by an impar- 
tial Adminiſtration of Juſtice. But that there is a 
God and a Providence has already been proved; 
therefore there muſt be a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments. 9 5 | 
4. The Stoics, being not certain of a future State, 
and unwilling to give up the Cauſe of Virtue, aſ- 
ſerted that Virtue was /elf-/ufficient to its own Hap- 
Pineſs : Whereas, as it is manifeſt, ' that it is not 
ſelf-ſufficient, they ought to have concluded the Cer- 
tainty of a future State. | "3 
That Virtue is to be choſen for its own Sake, 
without any Recompence of Reward, is freely ac- 
knowledged; but it does not follow from hence, 
that he that dies for the Sake of Virtue, is more 
happy than he that dies for any other Opinion, and 
there be no future State wherein he may reap any 
Benefit of that his reſolute Perſeverance. The 
Practice of Virtue cannot be ſupported upon this 
Foot; nor is it reaſonable or poſſible that Men by 
adhering to Virtue ſhould loſe their Lives, if there- 
by they are deprived from all poſſibility of receiving 
any Advantage from that Adherence. 8 
Virtue, *tis true, in its proper Seat, muſt be con- 
feſſed to be the chief Good. But as the Practice of it 
is circumſtantiated in this preſent World, tis plain 
it is not itſelf the chief Good, but only the Meam 


to it. | 7 | 
5. Tis 
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6. Tis therefore abſolutely” impoſſible, that the 
whole Deſign of an infinitely wiſe and good God 
in all this, ſhould be nothing more than to keep up 
eternally a Succeſſion of new Generations of Men in 
this corrupt World, without any regular Obſerva- 
tion of the eternal Rules of Good and Evil, and 
without any final Vindication of the Honour of his 
Laws in rewarding good, and puniſhing bad Men; 
and conſequently, inſtead of continuing theſe Gene- 
rations, there muſt be: a future State of Exiſtence 
of the ſame; Perſons ; as that an exact Diſtribution 
of Rewards and Puniſhments may ſet all the preſent 
Irregularities right. Without this there is no Juſtice, 
no Goodneſs, nor any Thing upon which any Ar- 
gument in moral Matters can be founded: Nay, 
tho' we ſhould ſet aſide all the moral Attributes of 
God, and conſider only his natural Perfeckions, his 
Knowledge, and Wiſdom, even. in this View, it 
would appear-improbable that God ſhould have in- 
dued Men with ſuch excellent Faculties, only to live 
here in the utmoſt Diſorder for a few Years, and 
then periſn into nothing. But then take in the Con- 
ſideration of the moral Attributes of God, and it 
is Demonſtration that there muſt be a future State. 

6. It may at firſt ſeem ſtrange why the Wiſdom 
of God is not ſo clearly ſeen in his Government of 


the moral, as in the Fabric of the natural World. 


But if we conſider the Matter cloſely,” we ſhall find 
it reaſonable to believe, that as the Diſcoveries of 
later Ages have opened Scenes of the Wiſdom of 


the Creator beyond what Men could have imaging x 


in former Titnes ; ſo in the Concluſion of this State, 
Men will be ſurprized with the amazing Manifeſta- 
tion of Juſtice and Goodneſs, which will then appear 
to have run thro the whole Series of God's Govern - 
ment gf the moral World on 
Ibis is the chief Argument on which the natural 
Proof of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
Vol. IL en muſt 
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muſt be founded: Yet there are other Evidences 
that render the Thing extremely credible to natural 
Reaſon. As, | | „ e 
1. There is great Reaſon, even from the Na. 
ture of the Thing itſelf, to believe the Soul to be im. 
nortal. The moſt civilized as well as barbarins 
Nations have always believed it, and fuch an uni. 
verſal Tradition muſt come from Gd. 
And the moſt learned Part of Mankind have 
believed it, from an abſtract Conſideration of the Na- 
ture and Operations of the Soul itſelf. - I have proy- 
ed that Matter cannot produce Thought ; that Mat. 
ter is infinitely diviſible, is acknowledged by al 
Philoſophers; that the Powers of the Soul being 
moſt diftant from the known Properties of Matter, 
tis putting a Violence on Reaſon to ſuppoſe then 
ſuperadded to Matter. That 'tis abſurd to ſuppoſe 
the Soul made up of innumerable Conſcibuſneſſes, 
as Matter is of innumerable Parts: On the contrary, 
tis highly reaſonable to believe the Seat bf Tbl. 
to be a ſimple Subſtance : Conſequeritly the Soul 
will not be diſſolved at the Diſſolution of the Body, 
and therefore be naturally immortal. All this ſeems 
to follow from the ſimple Conſideration of the Soul 
being endued with Senſe. But if we take into Con. 
Riderarion all the higher and nobler Fucultiss, Capui. 
ties, and TWprovements of the Soul, the Argumert 
Will ſtill becdme much ſtronger. (See Cic. us Sent. 
tute, Thſe. Lueſ. lib. 1.) The chief Prejudice againl 
the Belief of the Souls exiſting after Death is this 
that they cannot compreliend how the Soul can have 
any Senſe without Body, wherein are all the Orga- 
- rho But neither can they ors how the 
Soul in the Body is capable of Senſe by means ef 
the Organs of Senſe. Aud beſides, this Argumeſt 


that the Soul can have no Perception, When all tit 


Ways of Perception that we know of, are removed, 
s no other Argument than what a blind n 
7. | Rear c 
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. 8 we can poſſibly have no Percep- 
L 
"This Conſideration of the Soul's appearing to be 
naturally immortal, afforded great Pleaſure and 
tion to the Wiſeſt 5 1ens 3 was a great 
Sip t under Calarhities, efpecially under füch, 
en brought op he elves b by being virtuous, 
Fed them Kan t Hopes of what was to come 
hereafter, and Was a 00 Encoura — a 
the Practice of all moral Vitrue 3 and 208 arty 
take Pains in fub ; the Body, an Kedping i it in 
Subjettion to my 
2, Another Argumen for for a futtire State thay be 
drawn from Men's natural Deſires of Immortality: 
For it is not at all probable, that God ſhould have 
given Men Aþp##es, Which were never to be fatiſ- 
ed; Dyfires which had #o Objects to anſwer them 
and unavoidable Apprebenſions, of what Was never 


to z. An wh = 

ment for a fulure State may be 
en f Ron Mena oſceetite oi Judgment of all their 
HFiohs, $908 ot bud; The one being nece(Birily 
attended with Hope of Reward, the othEt with fear 
of Puniment; Ard hence, it is not probable, that 
God qt confi the 25 of Man ſo, as to 
pals à Judzm Ne that ſhall aver be vb. 
rified 3 1 be =Y Vifted by a SeMHice, that ſhall 

never bet 

4. Aiother Argpiltibii tor 4 Hlurre Stirs tray be 
drawn from Man's being ah, ncrbümuble Creufurk. 
Man, Who ltas in Hitnſeff 4 Power of determining 
his own A&iis upon moral Motives, and has a 
Rule given kim to act by, which i right Reaſon, 
candot but be Icedtihiab fo al his Actions, how 
far they Hive been dgreedbl of diſagreeable to that 
Rule, Every Man, — of the natural Liberty 
of His Will, cah and bg br its govern all his Acti- 
ons by Wu certain _ * <a a aa 4 
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them. Every moral Action being free, Proceeds ei- 


have been to the Rule given us, and a ſuitable 


State of Rewards and Puniſhments, be in general 


neſs, and Want of Attention. Some ſeem to have 


God; and what is Evil, i is forbidden by him. And 


unattentive, but have taken up early Prejudices, and 


ther from ſome good Motive or ſome evil one, and 
is either worthy of Praiſe or Blame; and conſequent- 
ly it is reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, that ſince there is 
a ſupreme Being,. from whom we received all our 
Powers, there will at ſome Time or other be an 
Examination or Inquiry into the Motives of our ſe- 
veral Actions, how agreeable or diſagreeable they 


Fudgment paſſed upon all. Upon theſe Conſidera. 
tions, the wiſeſt Heathens believed that the Actions 
of Men would be examined after Death. (Plato de 
Legibus, lib. 10.) 

Proe, V. That, though the Necgſſi ty * Indi 
penſableneſs of all the great and moral Obligations of 
natural Religion, and alſo the Certainty of a future 


deducible from right Reaſon, yet ſuch: is the preſent 
corrupt Eſtate and Condition of Mankind in the World, 
that very few are able in reality and effect to diſcaver 
theſe Things clearly and plainly for themſelves, but 
Men have great need of particular T, aachixg, and 
much Iuſtruction. 65 

1. There is naturally i in Mankind great Careleſ. 


hardly any Notion of God; and leſs frame worthy 
Notions of his Perfections, and more are entirely 
careleſs to diſcover his Will. Few make a. right 
.Uſe of their Faculties to diſtinguiſn the eſſential Dif- 
ference between Good and Evil. Fewer yet, ſo at: 
tend to the natural Notices which God has given 
them, as by their own Underſtanding, to collect 
that what is Good, is the Will and Command of 


Mill fewer conſider the Importance of Things both 
as to this: Life and the next. 
2. The greater Part of Mankind are not only 


many 
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many fooliſo Opinions, which pervert their natural Un- 
derſtanding, and hinder the Uſe of their Reaſon in 
moral Matters. (Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. lib. 3.) 

3. In the generality of Men, the Appetites and 


Defirts of Senſe are ſo importunate; the Buſineſ and 


' Pleaſures of the World take up ſo much of their 


Time, that of themſelves they fare backward to em- 


ploy their Reaſon, and fix their Attention upon 
moral Matters, and ſtill more backward to the 
Practice of them. The Love of Pleaſure is fo nou- 
riſbed up with us from our very Childbood, that it 
is difficult for Men to withdraw their Thoughts 
from ſenſual Objects; and if perhaps they begin to 
ſee the Reaſonableneſs of governing themſelves by a 
higher Principle than mere Senſe, yet the Variety of 
Temptations, and Strength of Paſſions, makes them 
practiſe that which their Reaſon condemns, _ 

4. But that which moſt depraves Men's Under- 
ſtandings, are vicious Habits and ſuperſtitious Prac- 
tices, which blind the Eye of their Reaſon. So that 
though that which may be known of God has been 
manifeſt enough in all Ages; yet ſuperſtitious Cu- 
ſtoms and evil Actions blind and darken their Judg- 
ment, ſo that by Degrees they are unable to diſcern 
between Good and Evil. * 

By theſe Means it comes to paſs, that though the 
great Obligations and the principal Motives of Mo- 
rality, are demonſtrable by right Reaſon, yet very 
few are able of themſelves to diſcover thoſe Truths; 
but moſt Men have great Need of particular Teach- 
ing and Inſtruction. n 3 
1. To ſtir up their Attention, to move them to 
ſhake off their Careleſſneſs; to perſuade them to 
make uſe of their natural Reaſon; and to appl 
their Minds to apprehend the Certainty of theſe 
Things; or they will be ignorant of them. 
2. To convince them of the great Importance of 


them; to correct the falſe Notions and Prejudices, 
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and fooliſh Opinions, which deprave their Judg- 
ment; and to remove that Heedlefinels of goes 
— hinders them from practiſing what they ſeem to 
ieve. 
3. To inculcate theſe Things frequently ; to preſs 
them to practiſe them; to perſugde them to moderate 
their Paſſions, and ſubdue their Luſts, to geſpiſe the 


| Pleaſures of Senſe; to reform their evil Habits, which 
tempt them {a commit what their Reaſan may dnp 


rove; for tis very poſſible Men may confeſs 
xcellency of Virtue, and yet at the Return of their 


emprations fall into Vice, if the great Motives of 


then Duty be not frequently inculcated upon them. 

And this ſhews the great Uſe and Neceſſity of 
en, whoſe Office ſhould 
be to teach and inſtruct People in their Duty, 
and exhort them to the Practice of it. 

To which excellent Inftitution, the right Notions 
of God, the juſt Senſe of rhe great Duties of Re- 
ligion, and the univerſal Belief of a future State, 
are  vndeniably 6 wing. 

op. VI. That al #he Teaching and Buliruſtia 
of 5 jo Poe gale many. Reaſons utterly, in 
ſufficient, to reform Manking. 

1. There have indeed in almoſt every. Age ou 
in the Heathen World ſome good Men, who. made 
it their Buſineſs to exhort Men to the Practice of 
Virtue. Inſtance Fob in the Eaftern Nations, and 
Socrates among the Greeks, and after them map; 
others, as Plato, Ariſtatle, Cicero, Epictelus, and 
— who gave the World excellent Inſtructi- 

; — 1 5 — Syltems of Ethicks, which are 

2 4 reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that theſe Men 
were raiſed yp by Providence, as Inſtruments to 
prove in ſome Meaſure, 
; 3 and Wickegneks of the Nations the 

Aud Whatever they delivered that Was 
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agreeable to divine Truth, was a Light ſbining in 
ork Place * them from 5 1 
Gogdneſs, who does Good bath to the Ju and Un- 
juſt, for the Benefit of the World. Ds abs 
3. But then the Inſttuctions of the beſt Philaſq- 
phers were very ſmall. They were neyer able to 


reform the World, nor to keep any Number of 
Men in the Knowledge and Practice of Virtue. N 
en 


Reſpect to God, Idolatry univerſally prevailed, a 
the ee de —— turned any Number 6 Me 
from it. With Reſpect to Men's Dealings, Ho- 
nour, Intereſt, Friendſhip, and the Laws of Socie- 
ties, did indeed cauſe 7uſtice to be practiſed 3 but 
very few were juſt upon right Principles. Wi 
Reſpect to themſelves, Intemperance, — ang 
— Undleanneſs, prevailed; and this not fo 
much in Oppoſition to the Doctrine of the Philoſq- 
phers, as by the Conſent and Encouragement of tog 
great a Part f them. The Diſciples of the beſt Mora- 
iſts, at leaſt the Practicers of their Doctrine, in their 
own Life-time were very few; and at their Deaths 
their Doctrine in great Meaſure q | 
not having ſufficient Authority to ure it. An 
indeed it was impoſſiple that the Philpſophers ſhould 
ever reform Mankind with any great Succeſs : 
1. Becauſe the Number of thoſe who ſet them- 
ſelves in earneſt about this excellent Work were 
very few. The Doctrine of the greateſt Part of 
them conſiſted in nothing but Words; and did not 
at all amend even their own Manners, much leſs 
was fitted to reform the World. For excepting one 


or two great Names, the Philoſophers Were very 


vicious, not only in ſecret, but in the moſt public 

Manner. None of them lived agreeably to their 

own Inſtructions, but were Slaves to filthy Luſts. 
5 Thaſ Jew wha del 

natural Religion, and made it their Buſineſs, to in- 

ſtruct others, were yet themſelves intirely ignorant 
. 4 Ft 
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died with them; 
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152 We unchangeable Obligations | 

of ſome Doctrines abſolutely neceſſary for this Re- 

formation. rv e 
In general: Having no Knowledge of the whole 

Order and State of Things, the Method of God's 


governing the World, his Deſign in creating Man- 


ind, the original Dignity of human Nature, the 
Ground of Men's preſent Corruption, the Manner 
of the divine Interpoſition neceſſary to their Recove- 
ry, and the glorious End to which God intended to 
conduct them, their Attempt to diſcover Truth was 
fruitleſs. Accordingly the wiſeſt of them confeſs 
their Ignorance ; and that the very firſt, and moſt 
neceſſary Thing of all, the Nature and Attributes 
of God, was very difficult to them to find out in 
particular, and ſtill more difficult to explain. 

More particularly : The Manner in which God 
was to be acceptably worſhipped, they were ignorant 
of : That he was to be worſhipped was plain, but 
with' what kind of Worſhip their Reaſon could not 


diſcover. Obedience to the Obligations of Nature, 


and Imitation of the moral Attributes of God 
they knew was the moſt acceptable Service to him : 
But ſome external Adoration ſeemed alſo neceſſary, 
and how this was to be performed, they could not 
diſcover. Accordingly the beſt of them complied 
with the Religion of their Countries; and notwith- 
ſtanding all their wiſe Diſcourſes, they fell into the 
Practice of the moſt fooliſh Idolatry. 

But ſtill more particularly: That which of all 
Things was of the greateſt Importance to know, 
VIZ. in what Method God would be reconciled to re- 
turning Sinners, they were ignorant of, From the 


Conſideration 'of God's Goodneſs they hoped: he 


might ſome Way be reconciled z but in what Man- 
ner Revelation could only inform them. That Re: 


pentance would be accepted inſtead of perfect Obe- 


dience; and that God would not require ſomething 
xurther for the Vindication of his Juſtice and Digni- 
'y of his Laws they could not be aſſured, For 
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For though this be the moſt probable and only 
Means of Reconciliation that Nature fuggeſts, yet 
whether this would be alone ſufficient for the Vin- 
dication of his Juſtice, and the Honour of his Laws, 
and for the expreſſing more effectually his Hatred 
againſt Sin, they cannot be ſatisfactorily aſſured. 
For it cannot be proved from God's Attributes, that 
God is abſolutely obliged to pardon all Creatures 
upon their repenting. . 

There ariſes therefore from Nature no ſufficient 
Comfort to Sinners. Hence the more conſidering 
Philoſophers thought the Rites of their Religion 
could not appeaſe the Wrath of a provoked God, 
but that ſomething was wanting, though they knew 
not what. ; wie 

3. There were other Doctrines the Philoſophers 
were uncertain about, that were abſolutely neceſſary 
in order to reform the World; viz. the Immortali- 
ty of the Soul; the Certainty of a future State ; and 
the Rewards and Puniſhments in a Life to come, 
And not only thoſe of low Genius, but the very 
beſt and wiſeſt among them, who notwithſtanding 
the undeniable Strength of the Arguments which 

$ ſometimes convinced them of the Certainty of a 

future State, yet at other Times expreſſed them- 

ſelves with ſo much Heſitancy, as could not but 
$ hinder the good Influence the Belief of it ought to 
have had upon the Hearts and Lives of Men. 

Which ſhews that Men wanted ſome more com- 

$ pleat Diſcovery z and that Life and Immortality 

could not be fully and ſatisfactorily brought to Light 

by bare natural Reaſon. . 

4. Thoſe Things 'which the Philoſophers were 
moſt certain of, as the Obligations of Virtue, and 
the Will of God in Matters of Morality, yet they 
were never able io prove and explain clearly enough : 
1. Becauſe their Diſcourſes upon theſe Subjects were, 
rather nice and ſubtle Diſputes, than practical my 
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154 The uncbengeable Obligations ö 
uſefy] Inſtructions. ANT proved by nice Argu- | 


mentation, that the Pra#7ice of Virtue is — neat 
aud fit ia bg. choſen, rather thay that it is of plain and 
15 ary Ohligatian. And were able to deduce the 

of God only by ſuch abſtract and ſubtle 
Magee as the Gereraliy of Men did not under- 
eh „or were not 244 1 


nne 


dis was to By of, pe they — nat at j 
fattorily make out upon what Principles originglly, 
and for — * End ultimately this Choice was to be 
made. Hence came hos Myon of different 

Q what Was chief Happineſs 
A fea of all which muſt great} of Me the 
general Influence which that great Truch ought to 

. upon the Mindy: and Liyes of Men. 
ven thoſe s which they were able n 


2 and explain c - I yet they Fg not ſu 1 iſfigien 


Authority ta inforce in Practice. The Tyuths which 


they prayed by ſpecylatiye Reaſon wanted more fen- 


fible Authority to make them of Efficacy in Prac: 

tice. And the Frere they laid down ſeemed to 

want Weight, and ta be but the Precepts of Men. 

Hence the wiſeſt Iuſtruftions of the Philoſophers 

_ not able to work any remarkable Change in 

inds and es of any conſiderable Nunke 

len; or 4 e them willing 0 lay down their 

of for the fake of Virtue, as Chriſt's Diſciples 

and F 1 are known to have done. In Wee 
2 Nr it may perhaps ſeem poſſible, 
ts of the Philoſophers might at leafk 

rien d to . — Mens Lives fpr the future: bi 


n Experience it hath appeared impoſſible for Philo- 
* to an Mankind effeftually, without the 


Albans of f om high er Principle. 


of Netural Religion. - 
They never worked eee; Chan 

fg: of . Thad as the PIP of Chri = 
his Apoſtles inly wanting ſome 
ere 

be efefually practiſed by the generalizy of Men. 
Proy. VII. That there was plainly wawting 4 di: 
vine Revelation ie recover Mankind out of their uni- 
agen degenergte Eſtate : And thas bath the Neceſſi- 
ties of Mey, and their natyrab Nations of God, gava 
15 reaſonable Ground to hope far ſuch a Rebels: 


1. There was plainly wanting a divine Revelai/t- 
on to, recover Mankind aut of their univerſal Cox: 
ruption, There was wanting ſome particular Ra- 
velation to diſcover by what external Service Gad 
might be wor/2:pped agrexably. To diſraover what 
Expiatiau God would accept for Sin. Ta diſcover 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of a future 12 

In fine, there was wanting ſome particular Reus. 
lan to make the Doctrine of Religian clear and 
obyigus ; ta add Weight aud Authority ta the plain: 
eſt Precopts ; and to furniſh Men with Aar car 50 
os them ta overcame the Carruptiens of their 

ature. 

2. It was agreeable ta the Pictates of Nature ta 
arpoct and bepe for ſuch a Revelation. The wiſeſt 
and beft Men of the Heathens were not aſhamed 
ta confeſs apenly their Senſe of the want of a di- 
vine Revelation, and to declare, that it ger: 
able to Reaſan ta bope far ſomething of that *Na- 
ture; as we may read in their Writings. | 

3. This Senſe of the ancient Philaſaphers is de- 
parted from by our waders Peiſſt, wha cantend, 

that there is ng need of a Revelation; that Philo- 
ſophy and right Reaſan is fufficient to inſtru} 
and ta — eſerve Men in their Duty. But ta paſs by 
the Barbarity of the preſent Heathens, and what the 


yen nll af of the brat af the Nations 


. •⁵ð 2 


155 The unchangeable Obligations 
wherein they lived, I appeal to our Adverſarics 
themſelves, whether the Teſtimony of Chriſt con- 


cerning the Immortality of the Soul (notwithffand. 
ing all the Corruptions of Chriſtians) has not a 


greater Influence upon Men, than all the Reaſoning 


of Philoſophers. Whether the Belief of a divine 
Revelation be not the moſt proper Means to awaken 
thoſe, who would not be affected with all the ab- 
ſtra& Reaſonings in the World. And whether in 
Chriſtian Countries, the moſt ignorant People have 
not now worthier Notions of God, and a deeper 
| Senſe of the Difference of Good and Evil, a greater 
Regard to moral Obligations, and a more firm Ex- 
pectation of a future State, than any conſiderable 
Number of Heathens ever had. 

It may be pretended by modern Deiſts, that the 
Ignorance and Corruptneſs of the Heathen World 
was not owing to the inſufficiency of the Light of 
Nature, but to their not Improving that Light, 
And that Deiſts now, are able to diſcover all the 
Obligations of Morality without Revelation. I an- 
ſwer, that ſuppoſing this true, it would not prove 


there is no need of a Revelation; becauſe it is cer- 


tain in Fa, that the Philoſophers wanted ſome 
higher Aſſiſtance than Reaſon. And as to the great 
Pretences of the Deiſts, almoſt all the Things that 
have been ſaid wiſely by them, are plainly borrow- 
ed from Revelation. Now, when our Duty is clear- 
ly revealed, we not only fee its Agreement with 
Reaſon, but are able to deduce its Obligation from 
Reaſon : But had we been deſtitute of all reveaied 
Light, it would have been greatly difficult to have 
diſcovered our Duty in all Points. 

What Ground have our Deiſts to imagine, that if 
they had lived without the Light of the Goſpel, 
they ſhould have been wiſer than Plato or Tully * 
How are they certain they ſhould have made ſuch a 
* U of their Rea on, as to have diſcovered 

2 Truth? 
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5 .. - of: Natural. Religion. 157 
Truth? If their Lot had been among the Vulgar, 
are they ſure they ſhould not have been ; Idolaters ? 
If they had joined themſelves to the Philoſophers, 
what Se& would they have followed? Or if they 
had ſet. up for themſelves, how are they certain, 
that they ſhould- have been ſkilful enough to have 
deduced the ſeveral Branches of their Duty by dint 
of Reaſon ? *Tis one Thing to ſee that thoſe Rules of 
Life laid before us, -are agreeable: to Reaſon ; and 
another Thing to find out thoſe Reaſons by the Light 


of Reaſon. 


Wie ſee that many who profeſs. to govern them- 
ſelves by the written Rules of revealed Religion, are 
yet ignorant of their Duty : And how can any Man 
be ſure, that he ſhould have made ſo good Uſe of 
his Reaſon, as perfectly to have underſtood it with- 
out Help? We ſee that Chriſtians who believe the 
Eternity of Puniſhments, do yet Things to which 
theſe Puniſhments are. annexed .; and how can a 
Man be ſure he ſhould be able to overcome theſe 
Temptations, if theſe Motives were leſs known, or 
leſs powerfully inforced ? But ſuppoſe he could by 
his Strength of Reaſon demonſtrate to himſelf theſe 
Things, yet all Men are not equally . Philoſophers, 
tho? all Men are obliged to be religious. At leaſt thus 
much is certain, that the Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments of another World, would not ſo influ 
Mens Lives by a Demonſtration of the reality o 
them from abſtract Reaſoning, as by one, who aſ- 
ſures them by ſufficient Credentials of his having 
been in that other State. G 55 
4. From what has been ſaid, tis evident, that a 

Revelation is agreeable to the Hopes of Mankind; 
that 'tis worthy of the divine Wiſdom; and that 
conſidering the manifold Wants of Men, there is 
great Ground from the Light of Nature to believe, 
that God would not leave Men without ſuch an 
Aſſiſtance. Let it does not follow, that God is 
VER? EEE WY Org Cg 
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obliged ts make ſuch a Revelation; for then it muſt 
ba ve been given in all Ages, nx al ie e 2 
the forementioned Cönlider ation . 
ah for ſome Favour of this bs to ſuch Ma 
is HG * mould chuſe 3 at leaft 
modes gre: n, whenever ſach Dodtihe hen 
—— with good, Brite Bf It being a Revelation 
is embrace it with Readineſs, 

It Ras betn objefted, that ſince no Revelation 
has been mac univerfally known to all, that there: 
fore it caunot be needful to any. Now if this ea 
foning is trie, it would follow, that neither was 
natural ReSyivh necellaty to enable Men to anfwer 
the Ends 6f tHeir Creation; betauſe all Men hart 
not Capacities to difedver the Truths of it; and ton 
fequently, the Nasic bf natural Reli Kin being, 
in Fact, by no Means umverfal, it will Hilo 
that there is n Neceſſity eveh of that, 1 ths 
theſe Genitletnth mbſt Be forced to t 
Obligations, knd Tecutr to Atheiſm, The Truth is, 
as God was not obliged to make all His Ctbatutes 
Equal, 16 neithtt is he bound to make all Men wu 
n A if Hip, ora a 
them the > fime Mean 1 it. 

There is Ground * from the Conſidetatiot 
of the Corruption of hittan Nature, to Be {6 fat 
ſenſibſe of the Want Ef a divihe Revtlation, a 
that REfofr, aid the Light « Nutihe, Will Kad 
wile Man tö think it vety probable, tft 4 miettifil 
God may àffötd Men fore ſuch e Aﬀiſ: 
tance; and conſequently, ſuch will be very 
willing 1804 85 red ch Git Gcttem 4 brite which 
has | dener of its being a RevElatioh bf the 
Wil abe G6d. Bar it Ubes not hithce follow, either 
that God is bound #6 make futh 'a Revelation 
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in the World, bur the Chriſtian, that has any ny ju 


divine Revelation. 
The Mubometun Religion hs foktided by 4 vi 
cious Perſon 3 its Doctrines ridicul6is, and 
gited by Force of Arms, afid not hebe - 
Miracles; and its Rewards kenſual, To thir there 
no danger of its impoſing on confiderate Men. 
The "Fey Religion was foutided in Sar 
of a Melſiab to come, and the Time of his AP 


* 
far elapſed in all poſſible Complitations; — Fe 
Citi Religion is "falſe, the r Nh 

It being evident therefore, hit either the 
Chriſtian Revelation is true, or tere is nb ſuch 
Thing as Revelation at all. It femaĩt chat we con- 
ſider what poſitive Evidence there is to prove tlie 
actual Truth of this Revelatienn 
Por. IX. That the Chriſtian Religivn bas all the 
Marks of à truly divine Revelation. 

The 'nicefſiry Proofs or Marks of a Raligion 
coming from God are, 

1. That the Durtes it en ois dle agleeable to our 
natural Notioris of God, and cendueive to tlie Hap- 
3 of Men; and is Poltrines Be agreeable to 
Rea 5 

2. That ls Motives are ſuch as ute fable do tlie 
excelleht Wiſdom of God, and fitted te z mend che 
Manners afid' Minds of Meß. Oli 
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1660 The. unchangeable Obligations 
-1. The: Duties of Love, Fear, and Adoration, 
which our Religion enjoins us to render unto God, 
are plainly incumbent upon us, from a Conſidera- 
tion of the divine Attributes, and the natural Mol. 
ons of our Mind. 
2. The Duties of Fuſtice, Equity, Charity and 
Truth, which the Chriſtian Religion obliges us to 
exerciſe towards Men, are abſolutely reaſonable in 
themſelves, and evidently conducive to the Happi 
neſs of Mankind. 

The Duties of Sobriety, T; emperance, Hatten 
and Contentment, which our Religion requires us to 
Practiſe in ourſelves, are fo agreeable to the inward 
Conſtitution of human Nature, and ſo perfective of 
it, that the principal Deſign of all true Philoſophy 

been ever to Fecommend them to the belt Ad- 

vantage. 
Laſtly, Even thoſe poſitive and external Olifer- 
.vances (the two Sacraments) are ſo free from all Ap- 
pearance of Superſtition, and ſo well fitted. for & 
End for which they were deſigned, that our Adver- 
faries have nothing to object againſt the Things 
themſelves, but againſt the Superſtitions ſome have 
annexed to them. For where is the Superſtition for 
any Member. of a Society to be admitted by, a plain 
Rite into his Profeſſion, entitling him to all the Pri. 
vileges, and charging him with all the Obligations 
of that Society i Which is the Deſign of Baptiſm 
Or that it is unreaſonable to commiemorate the Love 
of their . greateſt Benefactor, and renew their Pro- 
miſes of Obedience to him? Which is the Deſign 
of the Sacrament; of the Lord's Supper. 

Prop... XI. Secondly, The Mottves by which the 
C briſtian Religion inforces the Practice of the Duties 
l enjoins, are ſuch as are ſititable to the excellent Wiſ- 
dom of God, and the moſt un. to the natural | 
Expeltations Fan. 

2 A he ans of true Repentance and the 
Aſſurance 


* 
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Aſſurance of Pardon which the Chriſtian Religion 
affords us, is a moſt powerful Motive to ſinful and 
frail Creatures; to encourage and ſupport thern in the 
Practice of their Duty. Nothing can be more ſa- 
tisfactory to the Mind of Man, nothing more agree- 
able to the Wiſdom of God, than ſuch a Declarati- 
on of the Acceptableneſs of ſincere Repentance, and 
ſuch an authentic Aſſurance of Pardon thereupon, 
as under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation the divine Mer- 
cy has found Means to afford unto us, in ſuch a 
Manner as is at the ſame Time abundantly conſiſtent 
with the Dignity of his Laws, and his Hatred a- 
gainſt Sin. 

2. That divine and ſupernatural Aſſiſtance which 
Chriſtians have Encouragement to hope for, is ano- 
ther powerful Motive to ſupport them in the Practice 
of their Duty, and appears to be undeniably agree- 
able to the natural Expectations of right Reaſon, and 
ſuitable to the beſt and worthieſt Notions that Men 
have ever by the Light of Nature been able to frame 
to themſelves concerning the Attributes of God. 
The Effect of this divine Aſiſtance was very won= 
derful in the primitive Times, by the ſudden Refor- 
mation of more wicked Men, than all the Exhor- 
tations of Philoſophers ever brought to Repentance. 
And even in this corrupt Age, there are more good 
People, than ever were found in the beſt Nations of 
the Heathen World. a e er 


3. The Rewards and Puniſhments which the Chri- 


ſtian Religion propoſes to Obedience or Diſobedi- 


ence, are a Motive perfectly agreeable to Men's 


natural Hopes and Fears, and worthy of God to 


make known by expreſs Revelation. For by the 
certain Knowledge of theſe Things is the Practice 
of Virtue eſtabliſned upon a ſure Foundation, Men 


have ſafficient to ſupport them in their Choice of 
Virtue, and to enable them to conquer all the 
Ver, fl! 3 Taufe, 


trivial Points, have given our Adverſaries a plauſible 
| av r 
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T a of the World; and to deſpiſe even 
Death itſfell 
- Prop. XII. Thirdly, The peculiar Manner and 
Circumſtances with which the Chriſtian Religion en- 
joins the Duties, and urges the Matives before menti- 
aued, are exactly conſonant to the Diftates of ſound 
Reaſon, or the unprejudiced Light of Nature; and 
maſt wiſely perfefiive it. 
For what can be more agreeable to the Light of 
Nature, than to have thoſe Duties which Nature 
only hints at in general, explained fully and largely; 
and urged with Authority upon the meaneſt Capaci- 
ties, and exemplified in the Lives of holy. Perſons ? 
What more perfective of the Light of Nature, than 
to have thoſe Rewards and Puniſhments, which Na- 
ture only obſcurely points at, deſcribed to us, moſt 
plainly and lively, than to have the Means of atoning 
for Sin, which only Nature difcovers the Want of, 
plainly declared to us; than to have ſuch a Diſco- 
very of. the Heinouſneſs of Sin, and the Neceſſity 
of Holineſs, as the Death of Chriſt, and the Purity 
of the Goſpel does make us? In fine, what can 
more effectually perfect the Religion of Nature, 
than the gathering together the Worſhipers of God 
into one Body? the cauſing them to enter into ſolemn 
Obligations to live ſuitably to their holy Profeſſion? 
the giving them Aſſurances that true Repentance 
ſhall be accepted for what is paſt, and ſincere renew- 
ed Obedience for the future? the uniting them in 
one religious as well as civil Communion by a tew 
poſitive Rites for mutual Aſſiſtance and Improve- 
ment? and the eſtabliſhing a certain Order of Men 
to explain the Duties of Religion, to inſtruct the Ig- 
norant, and to admoniſh the Wicked; to reduce 
thoſe that err, to comfort the Doubtful, and to re- 
prove the Obſtinate "om s 


The Contentions indeed among Chriſtians about 


» _ 
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ä our Religion; but with no juſt 


Reaſon to do ſo; for notwithſtanding theſe Pikke 
rences, the fundamental Doctrines of Religion have 


been preſſed and inculcated upon Perſons of all Ca- 


ties, with an Effect infinitely more conſidera- 
— both in Extent and Duration, than by the 
teaching of all the Philo that ever lived: 
Which ſhews at leaſt the Excellency, if not the di- 
vine Authority of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, 
Proe. XIII. Fourthly, That all the DoFrines 
which the Chriſtian Religion requires our particular 
A ent to, are agreeable to unprejudiced Reaſons have 
every one of them a natural. Tendency, and dirett In- 
fluence to reform Men's Manners ; and do together 
make up the moſt conſiſtent and rational Scheme of Be 
lief in the World. 


1. That there is one only living, and true God, 


is not only the firſt Article of the Chriſtian Faith, 
but alſo. the moſt evident Truth that the Light a 
Nature teaches us. 
2. That this ſupreme Cauſe: of all Things Aid 
before all Ages, by his Almighty Power and Wilt; 
beget a divine Perſon ſtiled the Lagos, or Son of 


God, in whom dwells the Fulneſs and Perfection of ä 


the divine Attributes, excepting Independency, of 


ſelf Origination. This Doctrine, tho* not diſco- 
rem” bur by Revelation, appears very conſiſtent 


with right Reaſon. And the fame with little Vari- 
ation may be ſaid concerning the original "Proceſſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father. 


3. That the: Univerſe,” and all Things therein 


were created and made by God through the Ope- 


ration of his Son, is likewiſe _ agreeable to ſound 


Reaſon 3, for; *tis' the ſame Thing whether God 

made-the World immediately bim, or by 900 
Miniſtration of a ſecond Principle. And what Pla. 
to has ſaid concerning that eternal Nes, Mind, 


whom they: frequently ſtile © — 
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164 The unchangeable Obligations 
by whom God made the World, proves that this 
Scripture Doctrine is not inconſiſtent with right 
Reaſon. e a n 
4. That the Earth, as the Scripture tells us, was 
about 6000 Years ſince, framed out of a Chaos into 
this beautiful Fabric, and ſtocked with all Things 
as it now 1s, 1s agreeable to Reafon and antient 
Tradition; and moreover, is evident from the 
Abſurdities of thoſe Accounts that pretend to great- 
er. Antiquity, the preſent Number of Men, the ori- 
ginal of Arts, the Impoſſibility of univerſal Delu- 
ges, and from many more Arguments-drawn from 
Nature and Obſer vation. | 
g. That the ſame God, as the Scripture tells us, 
who created all Things by the Ward of his Power, 
does alſo by his all-wiſe Providence perpetually govern 
and direct them. This alfo is agreeable to Reaſon, 


from a Conſideration of the infinite Wiſdom, Pow- 


er, | Jultice, and Goodneſs of God, as I have before 
proved. e Rd 

6. That God after the Formation of the Earth, 
created Man upright, and placed him in an happy 
State, where he lived without Labour and Sorrow: 


And that Sin was the Cauſe why the Ground was 


curſed. This likewiſe is agreeable to Reaſon, and 
from the general Opinion the antient Heathens had 
from Tradition, that for the Sin of Man God would 
let nothing grow for the future ſpontaneouſly. 
7. That in proceſs of Time for the incorrigible 
Wickedneſs of Men, God brought a general Flood, 
and deſtroyed them all, except a few Perſons, is not 
only, delivered in Scripture, but mentioned in other 
Hiſtories. R Fon 
8. That God, after the Flood, revealed himſelf 
to the | Pairiarchs, is very credible ; and that after 
this, God by expreſs Revelation gave a Law to the 


Jeus conſiſting much in Sacrifices and Ceremo- - 


nies, cannot be rejected as incredible, becauſe fuch 
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an Inſtitution was neceſſary to keep them from Ido- 
latry; and thoſe Ceremonies were preparative to a 
more excellent Diſpenſation; that the Jes were 
taught by their Prophets, that an Obſervance of 
thoſe Rites were not ſo agreeable to God as Obe- 
dience to the moral Law; and that the whole Mat- 
ter of Fact relating to that Revelation, is delivered 
down to us in a Hiſtory, which we can have no 
Manner of Doubt of, more than of any other antient 
Matter of Fact in the World. 

Why God granted this Favour to this ſingle Na- 
tion, is to be accounted for by the ſame Reaſons, 
which prove that God was not obliged to make 
known the Revelation of the Goſpel to all Men alike. 

9. That all other Particulars of the Scripture 
Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament are true, will appear 
from hence, that they are confirmed by the Teſti- 
monies of profane and unqueſtionably unprejudiced 
Authors. Vide Grotius de verit. Chriſt. Rel. J. 1. 
6. i f * 8 

10. That God in the Fulneſs of Time ſhould 
ſend his Son into the World; that he ſhould take 
human Nature upon him, and therein make a full 
Revelation of God's Will to Mankind; to preach 
to Men Repentance and Remiſſion of Sin, and by 
giving himſelf a Sacrifice and Expiation for Sin; 
to declare the Acceptableneſs of Repentanee; to 
be a Mediator between God and Man; to procure 
the Aſſiſtance of God's holy Spirit; in a word, to 
be the Saviour and Judge of Mankind: All this 
when revealed, is very agreeable to Reaſon; as 
I ſhall endeavour to make out more diſtinctly, by 
ſnewing in particular, that none of the ſeveral Ob- 
jections, upon which ſpeculative Unbelievers reject 
this Doctrine, do prove any Inconſiſtency in the 
Belief of it, becauſe it is the . of the 
„„ ah oe 8 iobrada 

, I have already proved that it is agreeable to 
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God's moral Attributes, that he ſhould make a 
Revelation of his Will. 

2aly, Tt cannot be thought unreaſonable to be 
believed, that in ſuch a Revelation wherein God 
proclaitns Remiſſion of Sin, he ſhould nevertheleſs 
have appointed ſuch a Sacrifice or 8 of 
Sin, as would ſhew his Deteftation againſt it. The 
Heathens were not fure that God would bye Sin 

Repentance; on the contrary, there was Rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that God would require ſome further 
Satisfaction; and accordingly, the general Cuſtom 
of facrificing, ſhews that Mankind did apprehend 
that God did require ſome further Sat Gion; 
and therefore it is reaſonable to imagine, he ſhould 

appoint ſome Sacrifice for Sin, at the ſame Time 
he forgives the Sinner upon Repentance. 

3. It is by no Means inconſiſtent with right 
Reaſon, that a Mediator may by divine Authority 
be appointed between God and finful M „to 8 
their Interceſſor with a juſtly offended G 

wiſeſt Heathens thought it W to Nen 
make uſe of ſubordinate Dæmons, b l whom bg 
put up their Prayers to the ſuperior 

that by the Mediation of thoſe Interceſſors, ak 
Sorte of their own Perſons, and the Defects of 
their Prayers might be ſapplied ; and they obtain 
ſuch Anſwers to their Prayers, as they could not 
nde bs hope for on their own Account. 

How is it poſfible, that the Son of God ſhould 
debe incarnate, and become Man? How is it 
conceivable, that God Thould condeſcend to ſend his 
Sen, or his Son ſubmit to be ſent, to do fo 1 0 
for ſuch frail and 100% Creatures as Men? 
this I anſwer: 

1. That whatſoever Myfterjouſneſs there may 1 | 
on the Manner of the Thcarnation of the Son of God, 
is no more Unreaſonableneſs in believing the 
Poe of it, than in believing the 2 a 

4 2 
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Soul and Body, the Manner of which we know no- 
thing of. | 


2. As to the Incredibility that God ſhould con- 
deſcend to ſend ſuch an eminent Perſon, or that the 


Son ſhould vouchſafe to die for Men: He that con- 
ſiders, that the moſt minute Things of the Univerſe 
are under the Care of God's Providence, cannot 
wonder that the Son of God ſhould ſo far con- 
cern himſelf for Men, as to appear in their Nature, 
to give himſelf a Sacrifice for their Sins, and to 
bring them to Repentance and eternal Life. *Tis 
true, no Man can ſay, but that God might, if he 
had To pleaſed, have pardoned Sin upon Repen- 
tance, without any Sacrifice at all. But this Me- 
thod of. doing it by the Death of Chriſt was more 
fit, foraſmuch as it ſhews us, that at the ſame Time 
God was willing to forgive Men, yet his Hatred of 
Sin was ſo great, that he would not take away the 
Guilt of it, but upon the Death of his only Son. 
And by how much the Dignity of his Perſon was, 
of ſo much greater Force is this Argument to de- 
ter us from ſinning. . e 
Wherefore ſo far is it from being true, that the 
Conſideration of the Dignity of the Perſon ſuffering 
is a real Objection againſt the Credibility of the 
Doctrine, that on the contrary, that very Conſider- 
ation contains the higheſt Vindication of the Great- 
neſs, and Honour and Authority of God's Laws, 
and at the ſame Time the greateſt Inſtance of his Mer- 
cy te inilhs 199 . 2 
3. Ho it can be conſiſtent with Reaſon to ſup- 
poſe God to do ſuch great Things for ſuch mean 
and weak Creatures as Men are, who are but an 
inconſiderable Part of the Creation; foraſmuch as 


the Earth itſelf bears no Proportion to the Univerſe, 


and in all Probability the numberleſs Orbs of Hea- 
ven are filled with Beings more capable than we, to 
ſhew forth the Glory of their Maker, and more wor- 
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thy of his Love. To this I anſwer: That Gods 
Mercy and Love is extended over all his Works; 

that let the Univerſe be ever ſo large, and rational 
Creatures ever ſo many, yet Man is the chief Inha- 
bitant of this Earth, and this Earth, as far as we 
know, as worthy of the divine Care, as any other 
Part of any other Syſtem. And that as God go- 
verns every Thing in this World, as well as in eve- 
ry other Part of the Univerſe ; ſo the Logos may 
have made various Manifeſtations of God's Will 
to other Creatures in other Parts of the Univerſe, 
for what we know. 


We have already anſwered the Objection 
drawn from the Chriſtian Revelation not being in 
fact univerſal. I ſhall only obſerve, that though 
the Redemption purchaſed by the Son of God is not 
indeed actually made known to all Mankind, yet as 
no Man denied but the Benefits of his Death ex- 
tended to thoſe who lived before him, ſo no Man 
can prove the ſame Benefits may extend to thoſe 
who never heard of his Appearance. 

11. That the Hiſtory of the Life of Chriſt, or 
the new Teftament, is a true Relation of Matters of 
Fatt, will appear credible from hence, that many 
Particulars of it are confirmed by prophane and un- 
| queſtionably unprejudiced Authors. 

12, That God will judge the World by his Son 
is agreeable to right Reaſon, and to our Notion of 
the Attributes of God, and to the Opinion of the 

wiſer Heathens. And ſome of their Poets have 
| agreed, that after Death, not God, but Juſt Men, 
wag to judge others. 

. That there ſhould be a Reſurrefion of the 
Body, though not diſcoverable by the Light of Na- 
ture, yet when known by Revelation, contains 
nothing in it contrary to Reaſon. For is it not as 
eaſy for God to raiſe the Body again after Death, 
28 to create it at n! 4 The only real 8 
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this Doctrine ſeems to ariſe from the Suppoſition of 
one Body's being turned into the Nouriſhment, and 
becoming Part of the Subſtance of another's. To 
which I anſwer, that to conſtitute the ſame Body, 
there does not appear an abſolute Neceſſity, that 
there muſt be an exact Reſtitution of all and only 
the ſame Parts; and if there was, it is eaſy to ima- 
gine many ways, by which the Reſurrection of the 
{ame Body may be poſſible. . 

As Firſt, It is not improbable, that the original 
Stamina, which contain all the ſolid Parts of the 
Body, are themſelves the entire Body. And that all 
the extraneous Matter, which coming in by Nou- 
riſhment, fills up the Veſſels, is not properly Part 
of the Body. Conſequently, that the original Sta- 
mina may continue unchanged, though the extrane- 
ous Matter is in continual Flux. : 

Such a Speculation as this ſeems to be favoured 
by many Obſervations made concerning the deter- 
minate Figure in which every Body unfolds itſelf 
by Growth; concerning the Impoſſibility of the 
Body's extending itſelf by any Nouriſhment be- 
yond that certain Magnitude, to which the origi- 
nal Veſſels are capable of being unfolded, and con- 
cerning the Impaſſibility of reſtoring any mutilated 
Veſlel, or Part of the Body. 

2. That as there is in every Grain of Corn con- 
tained a minute, inſenſible, ſeminal Principle, which 
is itſelf the entire Blade and Ear, and as the other 
Parts of the Grain is corrupted, evolves, and unfolds 
itſelf viſibly into that Form; ſo our preſent Bodies 
may be but the Exuviæ, as it were, of ſome hidden 
0 which at the Reſurrection ſhall diſcover 
ILICIT, I: IN 

This Way alſo there can be no Confuſion of 
Bodies. And many other Ways may be imagined, 
which may ſhew the Paſſibility of the Reſurrection. 

14, That after the Reſurrection and 2 — 

good 
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good Men will be eternally „and the evil miſe. 
rable, is very reaſonable to believe: Concerning the 
everlaſting Happineſs of the Righteous there is no 
Diſpute 3 but the everlaſting Puniſbment of the 
Wicked has ſeem'd a Difficulty. But here it is to 
be obſerved : Firſt, No wicked Man will fay, it is 
unreaſonable, that God may eternally reject and ex. 
clude thoſe who by their habitual Wickedneſs have 
made themſelves unfit for the Enjoyment of that 
Happineſs, which he has prepared for them that 
obey him. And if bare Deprivation of Happineſ; 
was all the Puniſhment, they would content them. 
ſelves {till in their Wickedneſs. But is it reaſonable 
to believe, that God will puniſh the moſt obſtinate 
Offenders in the next World with leſs Afflictions, 
than even good Men are afflicted with in this Life; 
and that there will be nothing more than the Negs- 
Zion of Happineſs? There muſt therefore be ſome 
ſenſible and poſitive Puniſhment. .. And whoever con- 
ſiders the dreadful Effefts of God's Anger in the 
Deluge, in the Overthrow of Sodom, and the 
Deſtruction of Feruſalem, cannot but frame the 
moſt dreadful Notion of the Puniſhments he will 
finally inflict on incorrigible Smners. As to the 
Duration of the Puniſhment, the Juſtice of God 
will abundantly vindicate itſelf, and the Wicked 
ſhall acknowledge the Righteouſneſs of his Judg- 
ments, and condemn their own Folly; and no 
Man ſhall ſuffer more than he has deſerved. The 
Heathens thought it not unreaſonable, that the Pu- 
niſnment of the incorrigible ſhould be without any 
determinate End. And we cannot tell what wiſe De- 
ſigns God may ſerve thereby. We know not, but 
thatas God diſcovered to us the Puniſhment of An- 
gels, to be a Warning to us; ſo he may hereafter 
uſe the Example of the Puniſhment of wicked Men 
to preſerve other Beings in that Obedience. 
Thus all the DoCtrines of the Chriſtian * 


* 


tend to reform Men's Lives, and corr 
ners, which is the great of Religion. 


dation of Rel * che 
concerning the Nat 10 | 
W true God? What ſo certain a Preſervative againf 
Idolatry, as the Doctrine, that all Things were 
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tho ſome of them be not diſcoyerable by bare 


KReaſon, are yet, when diſcovered by Revelation, 
© agreeable to un ejudiced Reaſon. 


In the next Place, every one of theſe Doe 21 
and correct their Man- 
Particularly, What can be a more excellent Foun- 
ature and Attr1 of the onþ 


made by him? What can be ſo ſure a Ground of 
Piety, as the Chriſtian Doctrine of Providence? 
What can be a more proper Motive to Piety, than 
that the remarkable Calamities which have happen- 
ed, were ſent by God's immediate Direction to pu- 
niſh wicked Men? What a greater Encourage- 
ment to Holineſs, than that God has made Revela- 
tions of bis Will to inſtruct Men in that Practice? 
What Doctrine is ſo admirably ſuited to all the 
Ends of Religion, as that of the Incarnation ef the 
Son of God ? Which Way could Men have been fo 
ſenſible of God's Love, and have been inſtructed in 
divine Truths ſo well, as by ſending his only Son ? 


- 


How could the * of God's Laws be vindica- 


ted, and ſuch an Affurance of Pardon been given 
to Men, as by this Method of the Son of God giving 
himſelf a Sacrifice for Sin. What could be a more 
glorious Manifeſtation of God's Mercy; what more 
effectual to deter Men from Sin; and to it theng 


ſee the heinous Nature of it, and God's Hatret 


againſt it, and the indiſpenſible Neceſſity of obey- 
ing God's Laws, than this expedient of /aving,Sin- 
ners by the Sacrifice of bis Son? How could Men 
be better 8 to a religious Life, than by 
having ſuch a Mediator to obtain Pardon for their 


Frailtes, and by being aſtared of the Aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Spirit, to enable them to conquer their 
63s | corrupt 
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corrupt Affections? In fine, what more powerful 
Motive to perſuade Men to live virtuouſly, than 

the Certainty of a future Judgment? Vain Men 2 
may value themſelves upon their ſpeculative Know. 
ledge, right Opinions, and true Belief ; but 10 I 
Belief will be of Advantage to them that is ſeparat 
from the Practice of V irtue. 

Laſtly, All the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith 
make up an infinitely more conſiſtent and ration 
Scheme of Belief, than the wiſeſt of the antient Phi. 
loſophers ever did, or the cunningeſt of modern Un. 
believers can invent. The Philoſophers were nevet 
able to make out a coherent Scheme of Thing, 
and the modern Deiſts cannot frame to themſzlye 
any conſiſtent and fixt Principles, as I have befor: 
ſhewn. There indeed have been Diſputes among 
Chriſtians, but they have not been like thoſe among 
the Philoſophers De ſummà Re, but only Explict- 
tions of particular Doctrines, which do not affect Re. 
ligion itſelf, and ought not to hinder the good Effet, 
which the fundamental Doctrines ought to have upon 
the Lives of Men, 

PRoe. XIV. Fifthly, That the Chriſtian Revi. 
lation is poſitively and directly proved to be ſent to 1 
from God, by the Miracles which our Saviour vort. 
ed; by the fulfilling of the Prophecies; and by itt 
Teſtimony of the Apoſtles. 

Firſt, the Chriſtian Revelation is directly proved 
to be from God, from the Miracles of Chriſt. 

Beſides the Excellency of the Doctrine, it is of 
moment to obſerve, that the Author of it appears, 
from the Innocency of his Life, which was ſpent in 
doing Good to the Souls and Bodies of Men, to be 
no Impoſtor: And from the Wiſdom of his An- 
1wers, which he gave to moral or captious Queſtions, 
his occaſional Diſcourſes, theWiſdom and Excellency 
of his Sermon upon the Mount, which exceeds the 
moſt celebrated Inſtructions of the Philoſophers, he 
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cannot without the extremeſt Malice be charged with 
Enthuſiaſm. e 0 
Theſe Conſiderations add Weight to his Doctrine, 
and make the Teſtimony concerning himſelf highly 
credible: But the poſitive Proof of his divine Com- 
miſſion are the Miracles which he wrought. | 
But becauſe there have been many Queſtions con- 
cerning the Power of working Miracles, the Extent of 
their Evidence, and whether a true Miracle can be 


has worked by any leſs Power than God, and whether to 
Phi. compleat the Evidence of a Miracle, the Nature of 
Un. the Doctrine pretended to be proved thereby, is to 
E be conſidered or no, I will ſet this whole Matter in 
ings, a clear Light. 


1ſt then: In Reſpe& of the Power of God, and 
to the Nature of the Things themſelves, abſolutely 
ſpeaking all Things are alike eaſy to be done, which 
do not imply a Contradiction. Tis not therefore a 
right Diſtinction to define a Miracle by any abſolute 


Ne. Difficulty in the Nature of the Thing itſelf to be 
fa done, as if what we call natural is eaſier to be done, 
upon than that Thing which we look upon as miraculous. 


On the contrary, it is as great an act of Power to 


New. adauſe the Sun to move, as to fland ſtill ; and as eaſy 
n reſtore Life as to give it: So that in this Senſe, 
rk. vich reſpect to God, nothing is miraculous ; in re- 
3» t& ſpect to ourſelves every Thing; and *tis only Uſual- 


neſs or Unuſualneſs that makes the Diſtinction. 

2, What Degrees of Power God may communi- 
cate to other Creatures, we know nothing of ; An- 
gels good or bad, may do what we cannot; ſo that 
excepting the Power of creating, which we cannot 
conceive communicable to created Beings, we are 


7015 not certain that any Effect, however miraculous to 
An. us, is beyond the Power of all created Beings to 
tions, * 


lency There is no Inſtance of any Miracle in Scripture, 
3s the which to an ordinary Spectator would neceſſarily 


imply 
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imply an immediate- Creation of ſomething out 
mats ee 


nothing; and conſequently, fi zpectator co 
never be certain that the Miracle was Donne the 
Power of all created Bewgs to produce. There i 
one Suppoſition, indeed, upon which the Opinia 
of all Miracles being neceſſarily the immediate Effet 
4 the divine Omnipotence may be defended; and 

hat is, if God has given a Law of Reſtraint, where. 
by they are hindered from producing any Effed, 
ve call miraculous. But yet it can neyer be proved 
that they are under ſuch Reſtraints perpetually, and 
without Exception. And without this, a SpeQtata 
that ſees a Miracle, can never be certain, that i 
was not done by ſome created Intelligence. 

*Tis not therefore right to define a Miracle to be 
ſuch an Effect, as could not be produced by any 
leſs Power than the divine Omnipotence. 5 

3. All Things that are done in the World ar 
done either immediately by God himſelt, or by creat 
inielligent Beings. So that all thoſe Things which we 
commonly ſay are the Effects of the natural Powers 
of Matter, and Laws of Motion, of Gravitation, 
Sc. are. the Effects of God's acting continually 
upon Matter, either by himſelf, or ſome created, 
intelligent Being. Co ntly there is no ſuch 
Thing as what Men call the Courſe of Nature, ot 
Power of Nature, which is nothing but the Wil 
of God, producing certain Effects in a regular Man. 
ner, which may be altered it be pleaſes. And i. 
as it ſeems probable, this continued acting upon 
Matter be perfarmed by the Subſerviency of created 
Intelligences: appointed by God, then it is within 
their natural Power to a4 C 


of a created Intelligence, to flop the Motian of the 
Sun, than to cuntinue it; 
racle, the latter not fo. a 
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and yet the former is a Mi- 
But if by the Caunſe of Nature be meant the con- 


ſtant Manner of God's acting either immediately, or 
mediately, in preſerving the World, then a Mira- - 
cle may be rightly defined ta be an Effect produced 

contrary to the Courſe of Nature, by the Interpoſiti- 
on of ſome intelligent Being ſuper: 


r to Men. 

And from this Obſervation we may diſcover the 
Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe Deiſts, who. becauſe they 
ſce Things generally go on in a regular Method, 
deny the Poſſibility of Miracles in general; where- 
as if they would conſider, they cannot but ſee, that 
Matter is utterly. incapable of obeying any Laus; 
that that Order of Things which is called the 
Courſe of Nature, is the Will of God exerting itſelf 
upon Matter, either by itſelf, or by ſome ſubordi- 
nate intelligent Beings, according to certain Rules; 
but which are made ſuch by arbitrary Conſtitution, 
and not by any Neceſſity in the Things themſelves ; 
and conſequently, that Miracles, excepting only that 
they are more unuſual, are in themſelves as credible, 
as thoſe we call natural Effects. 

4. Thoſe Effects which are produced in the 
World regularly and conſtantly, viz. the Power of 


Gravitation, the Laws of Motion, of the mechanic, 


and of the animal Powers, prove to us in general 
the Being and the conſtant Operation, either imme- 
diate or mediate, of God in the World. Thoſe 
Effects which are rare and extraordinary, as if we 
ſhould ſee a Stone ſaſpended in the Air without any 
viſible ſupport,. prove the immediate Interpoſition 
either of God, or at leaſt ſome intelligent Agent 
far ſuperior to Man, in order to bring about ſome 
particular Deſign, - F 
5. Whether ſuch Interpoſition be the immediate 
Work of God, or of ſome good or evil Angel, 
can 


— — 
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can hardly be diſcovered by the Work itſelf, be. 
cauſe it is impoſſible. for us to know how far the 
Power of good or bad, Angels extend. The 7rai/np 
- the Dead may be thought to be beyond the Power 
of evil Spirits, | becauſe the Souls of Men are in the 
Hand of God. . But there are other Inſtances, where. 
in we cannot determine, that this or that is beyond 
the Power of Spirits; therefore there is no Reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that all the Wonders worked by evil 

Spirits to be mere Deluſions, - OO 
- *Tis not therefore a right Diſtinction to ſuppoſe 
the Wonders which the Seripture attributes to evil 
Spirits, to be mere Deluſions; for if the Devil has 
any natural Power of doing any thing at all, and be 
not reſtrained by God, *tis evident he will. be able 
by his Inviſibility to work true Miracles. Neither 
is it a right Diſtinction to ſuppoſe the Miracles of 
evil Spirits Impaſilions upon the Senſes, for to impoſe 
in this Manner on our Senſes is to all Intents as rue 
- Miracle, as making real Changes in Things them- 

e AROVT 04 456 he 

6. When any Perſon who teaches a new Doc- 
trine, and works Miracles in Defence of it, theſe 
are the only poſſible Ways to. diſtinguiſh whether 
the Doctrine be true. I the Doctrine atteſted. by 
Miracles tends to promote. Vice, then the neceſſary 
Difference between Good and Evil, is of more Force 
to prove the Doctrine falſe, than any Miracles can 
prove them to be true. I the Doctrine atteſted by 
Miracles be ſuch, as cannot certainly be known 
whether it be true or falſe by the Light of Nature; 
and at the ſame Time, and in Proof of the direct 
contrary Doctrine, there be wrought more Miracles 
by a confeſſed ſuperior Power, than that Doctrine 
Which is atteſted by the ſuperior Power, muſt neceſ- 
farily be believed to be divine. I the Doctrine at- 
teſted by Miracles tends to promote the Glory of 
God, and the Practice of univerſal Righteouſneſs 
5 N among 
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among Men; tho? it could not — with- 
out a Revelation to be actually true; and if there 
be 5s Prexeice on de ober Side of greater Mira 
cles, then the Miracles ate divine, and the Doctrine 
from God; becauſe it eahnot be ſuppoſed that in 
theſe Caſes God would faffer evil Spirits to deceive 
Men, which would be the ſame, as if he worked 
Miracles himſelf to deceive them. 
No Man can doube, but that evil Spirits have 
Power to hurt anddeſtr Mens Bodies, if God did 
not reſtrain them; and for the ſame Reaſon” tis cer- 


— chat God reſtrains them likewiſe from impo- 


able honeſt and wile Men could not diſcover the * 
ither ſition, ©» 

es of Ache at laſt, che Difference betwdie thoſe 
poſe who teach that the immediate Power of God is, or 


i not neceſſarily requilite ite to the working of a Mira- 
cle, is not great; they that believe che immediate 
Power of God, muſt beſtere it upon this Ground, 
that he has reſtrained all other intelligent Agents 


theſe from altering the regular Courſe of Things: And 
ether bey ho believe that ſubordinate intelligent Beings 
d. by un work Miracles, mult ſuppoſe that God reſtrains 


hem, in ſuch Caſes where the Fraud of evil Spirits 


ould not be clearly diſti iſhed from e Commit. 
ion of God. 22222 Y 


es Can 

d by WW And now from theſe Propoſitions it follows, 
non , That the true Definition of a Miracle is this: 
ture; That it is a Work effected different from the com- 
direct Mon Method of Providence, either by God, or 
iracles eme Being ſuperior: to Man, for a Proof of a 
xtrine' {W-octrine, or for an Atteſtation of the Authority of 
neceſ- Iny particular Perſon. And if a Miracle fo worked 
ine at- e not oppoſed by ſome ſuperior Power, nor be 
ory of {Wrought to atteſt a bad Doctrine, then the Doctrine 
dulneſs o atteſted muſt be looked upon as divine, and che 
zmong 


orker of it entertained as coming From God.” 
Vor, II. N Cn From 


ſing upon Mens Underſtandings, in ſuch Caſes where 


7 
. * 4 
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were ſuch, that there could be no Pretence of more 


| to eſtabliſh Idolatry; and conſequently could not be 


2. From hence appears the Strength of the Eyi. 
dence for our Saviour. The Doctrines he taught 
promoted the Honour of God and true Righteouſ. 
neſs among Men : And the Miracles he worked 


or greater Miracles in Oppoſition to them, and 
therefore he had truly a divine Commiſſion. 
3. From hence it appears, how little there is in 
the Objection, that we prove in a Circle the Dor 
trine by the Miracles, and the Miracles by the 
Doctrine; for the Miracles are not at all proved by 
the Doctrine, but only the Paſſibility, the good Ten- 
dency, or at leaſt the Indifferency of the Doctrine 
are a neceſſary Condition, without which the Doc: 
trine is not capable of being proved by Miracles. 
They are indeed the Miracles only that prove 
the Doctrine, and not the Doctrine that proves the 
Miracles: But then in order to this End, that the 
Miracles may prove the Doctrine, it is firſt to be 
ſuppoſed capable of being proved by Miracles. The 
Doctrine muſt firſt be poſſible, and then Miracle 
will prove it to be actually true. But if the Dofrine 
are impoſſible to be true, ſuch as are all Abſurditic, 
and what promotes Wickedneſs, they can never re- 
ceive any Degree of Proof from all the Miracles in 
the World. But if Doctrines are in their own Natur: 
probable, though they could be poſitively knom 
to be true only by Miracles, Miracles prove then 
certain, | 
4. From hence it follows, that the pretended 
Miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus, and others among WW | 
the Heathens, even ſuppoſing them to be true, vil i 
prove nothing againſt Chriſtianity, becauſe the I 
were either worked to confirm no Doctrine, or ell: 


.done by the divine Power. 

. To return therefore to the Argument. The M. 

racles of Feſus were to his Diſciples ſenſible — 
JFC 
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{trations of his Power; and to thoſe who lived ſince, 


are certain Demonſtrations of the ſame Truth. 


Secondly, The divine Authority of the Chriſtian 
Revelation is directly proved by the exact Comple- 
tion of all thoſe Prophecies concerning our Lord. 

The Prophecies concerning the Time of his Ap- 

rance, viz, Gen, xlix. 10. Hagg. ii. 7. Dan. 
ix. 24, were fulfilled. The Prophectes which fore- 
told his great and beneficial Miracles, viz. Ja. 
XxXV. 3. were literally fulfilled z that he ſhould die 
a violent Death, Ja. liii. was accompliſhed ; and 
that God would give him the Heathen for his Inhe- 
ritance, Gen. xlix. 10. Pſal. ii. 8. was punctu- 
ally fulfilled by the wonderful Succeſs of the Goſ- 
pel ; and all thoſe Inſults and Afflictions he under- 
went, were foretold exactly. So were many minu- 
ter Circumſtances which were foretold of the Me/- 
ſiab, as that he ſhould be of the Tribe of Judab, 
(Mic. v. 2.) that he ſhould ride upon an Aſs in an 
humble Triumph into Feruſalem, (Zech. ix. g.) 
that he ſhould be ſold for thirty Pieces of Silver, 
(Zech, xi. 12.) that he ſhould be ſcourged, buffeted 
and ſpit upon, (1/a. I. 6.) that his Hands and Feet 
foould be pierced, (Pſal. xxii. 16.) that he ſhould 
be numbered with the Malefactors (Ja. liii. 12.) 
All which and many more Circumſtances were ful- 
filled in the Perſon of Chriſt with the greateſt Ex- 
actneſs; not to mention the numberleſs typical Re- 
preſentations which were accompliſhed in him, 

Further: The Prophecies which Chriſt delivered 
himſelf concerning his own Death and Manner of 
it, his Riſing again, his Aſcenſion into Heaven, the 
Perſon who ſhould betray him, and the diſmal De- 
ſtruction of Feruſalem, are ſtrong Proofs of the 
Truth and divine Authority of his Doctrine. 

Laſtly, He foretold the future Succeſs of the 
Goſpel, and what ſhould happen to ſeveral of his 
Diſciples : All which were punctually accompliſh- 
ed. N N 2 But 
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But as theſe Things are moſtly only ſenſible and ocu. 
lar Demonſtrations of the Truth of our Lord's Doc. 
trine to thoſe who lived at that Time: Wherefore, 

Thirdly, The chief Evidence on which the Truth 
of the Chriſtian Revelation depends to us, who live 
at this Diſtance, is the Teſtimony of our Saviour*s Fol. 
lowers, which in all its Circumſtances was the moſt 
credible Evidence that was ever given to any Matter 
of Fact. 

To make the Teſtimony of our Saviour's Fol. 
lowers a ſufficient Evidence, three Things are re- 
quired: 1. That the Apoſtles could not be impoſed 
on themſelves. 2. That they had no Deſign to in. 
Poſe on others, And 3. That their Teſtimony is 
zruly convey'd to us. All which are clear enough to 
any unprejudiced Perſon. | 

1. That the Apoſtles could not be impoſed upon 
themſelves is evident, from the Nature, and Number, 
and Publickneſs of our Saviour's Miracles, . becauſe 
they ſaw the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament ful. 
filled in his Life, Doctrine, and Death. They ſaw 
him confirm his Doctrine with mighty Miracles, 
They ſaw him after his Paſſion by many infallible 
Proofs, ſo that had the Apoſtles been the wweake} 
Men in the World, they could not have been de- 
ceived in ſo many Inſtances, 

2. That the Apoſtles could not have any Deſign 
to impoſe on others is alſo certain, becauſe what they 
taught, they confirmed by Miracles. They lived 
agreeably to what they taught, though manifeſtly 
contrary to all worldly Intereſts ; and died with the 
utmoſt Tranquillity of Mind for the Teſtimony of 
their Doctrine. They were innocent and plain Men. 
They had no baſe End to ſerve, or Preferment to 
hope for. Their Religion taught them to expect 
Afflictions and Death. Theſe Things are not the 
Marks of Impoſtors. Beſides the Succeſs of their 
Undertaking, that illiterate Men ſhould be able 5 
| Preac 
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© WW preach their Doctrine to different Nations of dif- 
, ferent Languages, that they ſhould all agree in 
th their Teſtimony, and neither by Hopes or Fears 
* diſcover the Impoſture, if there had been any, 
ol. ſhewed their Doctrine to be more than human ; and 
oft not a Contrivance to impoſe on the World. 


3. It is very certain, that the Apoſtles Teſtimo- 
ny hath been truly conveyed down to us. For they 
left their Teſtimony in their Writings. Which 
Writings have been regularly delivered down to us. 


„% Their Books were tranſlated very carly into ſeveral 
7, Of Languages, and diſperſed through all the Parts of 
y is the World; and have been acknowledged to be the 
uw Writings of thoſe whoſe Names they bear, even by 
: the Enemies of Chriſtianity, the moſt material 
pon Doctrines have been cited out of them in every 
d, Age, fo that there is no Room for any conſiderable 
ey Corruption. | 
An And here by the by it is to be obſerved, that the 
an peculiar Authority of the Books of the New Teſta- 
hos ment is founded in this, that they were written or 
11ible dictated by the Apoſtles themſelves, who as they 
att were enabled by the Holy Spirit to preach with 
fs Authority, and ſecured from making in it any 
Miftake, ſo the ſame Privilege attended them in 
] efign their Wr itings. Eo 
they Now all the Books of the New Teſtament were 
lives either toritten by the Apoſtles, or approved and au- 
feſt tborized by them. Moſt of the Books were written 
the by the Apoſtles themſelves; and the reſt approved 
ny of il dictated by the Apoſtles. St. Mark wrote his 


Goſpel with the Approbation of St. Peter; and St. 
Luke's Goſpel was a Tranſcript of St. Pauls 
pelt Preaching; as we are informed by Euſebius, Ire- 
or the u, and Tertullian. n e ch 
F their Proe, XV. That they who will not by the Ar- 
ble to ments and Proofs before mentioned, be convinced of 
preach the Truth of the Chriſtian al would not be con- 
| 3 


Men, 


vinced 
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vinced by any other Evidence; no, not though on 
ſhould riſe from the Dead to convince him. 

From what we have ſaid, we ſee God has given 
us all the Proofs of the Truth of our Religion 
that the Nature of the Thing would bear, or were 
reaſonable either for God to give, or Men to expect. 

Tis true, the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and his o. 
ther mighty Works, muſt be confeſſed not to be 
ſuch ocular Demonſtrations of the Truth of hs 
divine Miſſion to after Generations, as they were to 
thoſe Men, who then lived, and ſaw, and converſe 
with him. 

But ſince the Matters of Fact are as clearly pros. 
ed to us, as tis poſſible for Matters of Fact to be; 
he that will run the Hazard of loſing eternal Hap- 

ineſs, and falling into eternal Miſery, rather than 
lieve the moſt credible Thing in the World, mere. 
ly becauſe he does not ſee it with his Eyes, tis plain 
he does not believe the Thing for want of Evidence; 
but becauſe *tis contrary to ſome particular Vice of 
his, which makes it his Intereſt, that it ſhould: not 
be true. And for that Reaſon alſo he might have 
diſbelieved it, though he had ſeen it himſelf. 

And that this is the real Cauſe, is apparent from 
their Lives and Actions. They are Lovers of 
Vice and Debauchery, and therefore they are not 
willing to diſcern the Evidence, which would com- 
pel them to believe that which they cannot believe 
with any Comfort, ſo long as they keep their be- 
loved Vices. And therefore they will not hearken 
to any reaſonable Conviction, which would perſuade 
them to relinquiſh theſe preſent Gratifications, for 
the future and ſpiritual Joys of Heaven. 

And in this Caſe were the Proofs of Religion 
much ſtronger, yet ſtill theſe Men would be in the 
ſame Caſe, and perpetually want ſtronger and 
ſtronger. | | xt 

?Tis true many Men, who are now conſcious and 
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willing to acknowledge, that they act contrary to 
all the reaſonable Evidence of Religion; are never- 
theleſs apt to imagine, that if the great Truths of 
Religion were proved to them by ſome ſtronger 
Evidence, they ſhould by that Means be wrought 
upon to act otherwiſe. But if the true Reaſon why 
theſe Men act thus fooliſhly, is not becauſe the 
Doctrines of Religion are not ſufficiently proved, but 
becauſe they themſelves are hurried away by ſome 
unruly Paſſion, tis plain they might continue to act 
as they do, though the Evidence of theſe Things 
were greater than it is. They are willing to ima- 
gine, that if they had ſeen our Saviour's Miracles, 
they would have embraced his Doctrine; and if 
their Affections were not ſet upon this World, they 
would do the ſame now. But if they love the Plea- 
ſures of Sin now, the Caſe would have been the 
ſame had they lived in our Saviour's Time. 

Others fancy, that if a Perſon was ſent to them 
from the other World, they would immediately 
become new Creatures: But if God ſhould fatisfy 
their unreaſonable Deſires, there is little Room to 
doubt, but as they hearkened not unto Moſes, neither 
would they be perſuaded tho one roſe from the Dead. 
They might be terrified at firſt, but as ſoon as the 
Fright was over, tis by no means impoſſible, that 
their vicious Habits ſhould by Degrees prevail over 
them. Some there are in our preſent Age, who 
| Pretend to be convinced of the Being of Spirits by 
the Demonſtration of their own Senſes ; and yet we 
do not obſerve that they are more remarkably 
— for exemplary Piety than any other good 

en. | 

*Tis not therefore for want of Evidence that Men 
Ciſbelieve the great Truths of Religion, but for want 
of Integrity, and of dealing impartially with them- 
ſelves: Wherefore if they will judge truly of the 
Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Revelation, it is ne- 
N 4 ceſſary 
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ceſſary they become impartially willing to embrace 
whatever ſhall appear to be agreeable to Reaſon, 
without intereſting their Luſts in the Judgment: 
And whenthey have put themſelves into this Frame 
of Mind, let them try if they can any. longer re- 
ject the Evidence of the Goſpel : Indeed, Men that 
are of this good Diſpoſition, could not but give 
their Aſſent to the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, upon 
Account of the intrinfic Excellency of the Things 
themſelves, tho? the Evidence was lefs than it is : 
Nay, were there no other Evidence but the bare 
Excellency of the Traths of Religion, yet even in 
this Caſe it would be moſt agreeable to Reaſon to 
live according to the Rules of the Goſpel. 

But this is not the Caſe : God has given us all 
the Proofs of our Religion being true, that any Mat- 
ter of Fact is capable of having. Let me exhort 
you then to believe what we have the moſt poſitive 
Evidence of. 2 

To conclude; we cannot ſay, but God may re- 
quire us to tate Notice of ſome Things at our Peril; 
to inquire into them, and to conſider them thorough- 
ly. And Pretence of Want of greater Evidence will 
not excuſe Careleſſnefs or unreaſonable Prejudice. 
When God has vouchſafed us all that Evidence, 
which, was either fit for him to grant, or reaſonable 
for Men to defire ; or indeed, which the Nature of 
the Thing itfelf to be proved, was capable of. 
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AcTs xvii. 23. 


Mbom therefore ye ignorantly worſhip, him declare I 
unto you. 


HESE Words will eaſily lead me to ſpeak 
both of natural and revealed Religion, and 
particularly of that which is the Foundati- 

on of both, the Belief of a God. 
But before I enter upon my Proof of the Being 
ofa God, it may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of 
that Queſtion; whether there have been ſuch Men 
as Atheiſts. 
Of which there are two Sorts : 

1. There are a Sort of ignorant People who are 
ſo buried in the Cares and Pleaſures of the World, 
that they never think of God: Such as theſe the A- 


poſtle ſays, are without Gad in the World. 


| Theſe are not the Atheiſts I am enquiring after; 


but, 

2. Whether there have been Atheiſts who have 
reaſoned themſelves into an Opinion, that there is 
no Gd. 


And here I ſee no Reaſon why we ſhould ren 
; e 
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the © Teſtimonies of Diogenes Laertius, &c. who 
mention ſeveral; or why we ſhonld think Vuninn: 
himſelf, Hobbs, Spinoza: and others leſs than A- 
theiſts: For tho? they talk of God, they advance 
Principles inconſiſtent Vith the Belief of him. 
I proceed therefore to diſcourſe on the Exiſtence 
of a God. 
The firſt Proof of which I ſhall bring from the 
univerſal Conſent of Mankind, 
And here I ſhall conſider, whether the Conſent 


of Mankind be ſo univerſal as is pretended. 


It has been taken for granted, that there was no 
Nation ſo barbarous, but believed in a God. 

But now it is pretended, that there are People a- 
bout the Cape of Good Hope, and ſome other former- 
ly unknown Parts of the World, chat have no No- 
tion of a God. 

To which Exceptions we may be. Ph 

x. That *tis poſſible that the Relaters of this were 
not well informed. 

2. Accordingly, later Diſcoveries have given 4. 
nother Account of thoſe barbarous People. N 
3. That thoſe People are little better than Brutes ; 
and *tis no wonder, if thoſe that are fallen fo far be- 
Jow the common Pitch of human Nature in all other 
Things, ſhould fink below it in their Senſe of Re-+ 
—_ and the Belief of a God. 
If we grant: ſome barbarous Nations own no 

God, this is no juſt Exception to the general Con- 
ſent of Mankind in this Matter. 5 

We believe there are ſome philoſophical Atheiſts; 
does it therefore follow, that Atheiſm cannot be 
diſproved by true Ph iloſophy? The Pyrrbonian Sect 
of Philoſophers denied there was any Certainty of 
any Thing; does it therefore follow that we mult 
not believe our Senſes ? 

5. Tis poſſible that thoſe Nations that are. ſaid 
to believe in no God, may beheve one, 1 

ve 
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have no Rites of public Worſhip, and fo be thought 


not to own a God. 

Having thus far conſidered how Matter of Fact 
ſtands, as to the univerſal Conſent of Mankind in 
the Belief of a God, I ſhall now, as to the Validity 
of this Argument, propoſe theſe Things to your 
Conſideration. 

1. That the antient Roman and Greek Writers in- 


ſiſt upon this Argument, to prove the Being of a 
God . 


2. Whatever Original we aſſign to this general 
Conſent, will ſtill add Force to the Argument. 

If we ſuppoſe, with ſome, it comes from a natu- 
ral Inſtin&, this ſhews how natural the Belief of a 
God is to Mankind. 

If we ſuppoſe, with others, that this Belief comes 
from obſerving the Excellency of the Creatures; 
this ſhews how cogent the Arguments are, that are 
taken from the Works of God to prove his Being. 
when all the World agrees in them. 

Or if we ſuppoſe this Belief comes from Tradi- 
tion; this makes it probable, that the common 
_ of Mankind was created and inſtructed by 

3. Indeed ſo general a Conſent it Mankind in 
this Truth is itfelf of great Weight to confirm our 
Belief of the Truth of it. 

For what almoſt all Men conſent in, comes fo 
near Demonſtration, that it is Arrogance to deny it. 

But the Atheiſt endeavours to invalidate this Ar- 
gument: 

1. By giving a parallel Inſtance of a falſe Opini- 
on, that has been believed as univerſally as the Be. 
ing of a God. 

2. By pretending to account how the Belief of a 

might be ſo common, without ſuppoſing the 
Truth of it. 


2. The Atheiſt tells us, that this general Conſent 
in 
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in the Belief of a God, is no more an Argument 
of the Truth of it, than the like Conſent, as to Po- 
lytheiſm, is an Argument that there are more Gods 
than one. . 

But to this I anſwerr . 

1. That the wiſeſt Men in all Ages diſſented from 
the Multitude in that Particular. 

2. That in the worſt Times of Polytheiſm, the 
general Opinion was that there was one ſupreme 
God; fo that ' tis probable, that they looked upon the 
other Gods but as Mediators. 

3. The Worſhip of ſo many falſe Gods ſhews 
there is a true one z as Counterfeits infer a real Thing, 

4. That which moſt of all alters the Caſe, as to 
the Belief of one God, and the Belief of many, is 
this; that as to one, there is all the Reaſon in the 
World for it; and as to the other, there is all the 
Reaſon in the World againſt it. But, 

2. The Atheiſt pretends to account how the 
Notion of a God might become ſo univerſal. As, 

1. From Ignorance of ſecond Cauſes ; whereas 
tis generally Men's Ignorance of ſecond Cauſes that 
is the Cauſe of Atheiſm. For ſecond Cauſes if con- 
ſidered right, naturally lead us to the firſt Cauſe, 
that is God. 

2. The Atheiſt tells us, that the Notion of God 


might come from Tradition. 


This makes againſt the Atheiſt, for it is impoſſi- 
ble there ſhould be any ſuch univerſal Tradition, un- 
leſs Mankind came from one firſt common Parent, 
who was made by God, and delivered down the Be- 
lief of him to all his Poſterity. 

3. The Atheiſt tells us, this Belief might come 
from Fear, Gi: 

But this is meer Pretence. | 

If theſe ſuppoſed Fears proceed from without, 
tis the ſame with Tradition; if from within, tis 
from the Conviction of a God, — 

. | * 


lt 
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„is much more reaſonable to believe Men's Fears 
proceeded from a Juſt Belief of a God; than from 
a groundleſs Fear of they know not what. 

But how comes this Fear all over the World? 
And how comes even Atheiſts themſelves to be af- 
fected with it. ; 

„Tis a vain Pretence therefore, that the Belief of a 
God proceeded from I know not what Fear of in- 
viſible Powers. | 
4. The Atheiſt pretends, that this univerſal Con- 
ſent of Men in the Belief of a God, proceeded from 
Policy. 

But if it did, it is ſtrange that we have no Account 
of the Inventor of this Belief. + 

*Tis common indeed for Princes to encourage 
Sets, to ſerve their own Ends; but they cannot be 
ſuppoſed the firſt Authors of that Belief, which is 
the Ground of all Religion. | 

All Law-givers, that Hiſtory informs us of, ſup- 
poſe this Belief of a God. 

This Suggeſtion ſuppoſes, that all Men were 
ſometime under one Government, elſe no one Prince 
would attempt it. 

Theſe Atheiſts ſay, *tis impoſſible we ſhould 
have any Notion of a God: If ſo, thoſe Politici- 
ans would have a hard Taſk to beat it into the 
Heads of Mankind, | | 
In ſhort, the very Suppoſition is abſurd in itſelf : 
For if the Belief of a God had not been grounded 
before in the Reaſon of Mankind, no Prince or 
Politician would attempt to eflabliſh ſuch a Noti- 
on; nor, if all of them joined together, could they 
bring the Belief of a God to be ſo univerſal as it is. 

Having thus ſpoken of the Argument to prove 
the Being of a God, taken from the general Con- 
ſent of Mankind; I ſhall now proceed to inſiſt up- 
on ſome other Arguments to prove the ſame: 

1. The Atheiſt muſt needs grant, that ting 
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that there muſt be a God. 
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has exiſted from Eternity. For nothing can come 
out of nothing, without ſome Cauſe beſides itſelf. 
Now ſince tis plain that ſomething is eternal, and 
this eternal Exiſtence is a Perfection, ſure tis much 
more reaſonable to believe it to belong to ſuch a 
perfect Being as we ſuppoſe God to be, than to 
ſuch a dull unactive Thing as Matter is; which yet 
the Atheiſts believe to be eternal; and conſequently 


2. Another Argument may be taken from the 
Impoſſibility of an infinite Succeſſion of Cauſes and 
Effefts. | 8 2 
As for Inſtance, in the Generations of Mankind, 
we muſt at laſt come to a Man that was not gene- 
ratet. | 
Now as to theſe firſt Parents, they muſt either be 
from Eternity, which none will ſuppoſe, that con- 
ſiders our frail Condition: = 

Or, we muſt ſay, they ſprung out of the Earth. 

Or, we muſt ſay, they were made by ſome ſupe- 


rior Being. 


3. Tis plain the Scripture ſends us to the Works 
of God, to learn his Exiſtence. Rom. i. 2 1. Fſal. 
xix. 1, 2. 

Indeed there is no Account to be given, how ſuch 
a glorious and regular Frame of Things, as the 
World is, ſhould come to be, without ſuppoſing an 
infinitely wiſe and powerful Being, who made and 
governs it. 

To inſtance, particularly in two Parts of this 
ble Frame ; the heavenly Bodies, and the Bodies of 
Animals. : g 

1. The heavenly Bodies. Not to inquire into the 
Nature of thoſe Bodies, which we know little of, the 
very Motions of thoſe heavenly Bodies are ſo won- 
derful, as may convince us, that there is ſome. infi- 


nitely wiſe and powerful Being, that was the Cauſe, 
and is the Director of them. = 
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e That fo many vaſt Bodies ſwimming only in 
tber, ſhould ſo exactly keep their Places and 
d BY Diſtances from the Center; that their ſtupendous 
1 WY Motions ſhould be ſo regularly continued, without any 


a WY conſiderable variation for ſo many thouſand Years, 
0 is ſuch a Wonder, as may force any Man to believe 
et a God. | 
ly Aſtronomers may by Obſervation attain to a pret- 

cy accurate Knowledge of their ſeveral periodical 
ie Revolutions; but when they pretend to dive into 
de original Cauſe of their Motions, by what inter- 


ral Principle, or by what external Force, they were 
d, begun and carried on, they are at a Loſs. They 
e- eell us indeed of Gravitation and Attraction, of Vis 

Centripeta's, but they leave us as much in the dark, 
be Tas before. | 


Another Inſtance of the Works of Nature, is the 
bodies of Animals, particularly that of Man. 
.f we conſider how wonderfully they are conceiv- 


e- cd in the Womb, how exactly all the Parts are fit- 
ed for the Convenience of the Body. h 
If we conſider the Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Li- 
Igaments, the Fleſh and Bones, with all their differ- 
Went Uſes, and particularly the Circulation of the 
Blood 3 that it ſhould receive nutrimental Particles 
From ſuch a Variety of Aliment ; we muſt confeſs them 
go be the Contrivance of an infinitely wiſe God. 
4. Another Argument to prove the Being of a 
od may be taken from the Regularity of the acting 
ven of inanimate Creatures, 
This is certain, that whatever acts conſtantly in or- 
er to ſome End, muſt either deſign that End it- 
elf, or be guided by ſome Being that does ſo. 
. Now if we look upon the regular Motion and 
Actions of inanimate Creatures, we. muſt own an 
nfinitely wiſe Being that directs their Motions ; or: 
Pas _ ſuch an order of Nature, that they cannot 
Vary from it, . 


Lor. II. 1 Thus 
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Thus if we conſider how regularly heavy Things 
deſcend, Plants grow, Animals are begotten, and 
grow up; we ſhall eaſily think there is a God. 

If it be objected, that Nature doth this; 

Taſk, what do they mean by Nature ? 

If they mean the particular Nature of every in. 
dividual Thing, *tis no more than to ſay, that ſuch 
Things are done, we don't know how. 
If they mean common Nature abſtracted from 
Individuals, that is but a logical Notion, and can 
do nothing. 

If they mean by Nature any active incogitative 
Principle diſtinct from the Things themſelves, i 
may be juſtly queſtioned whether there be any ſuch 
Nature, though fome Philoſophers aſſert it; or if 
there be, they that aſſert it make it to depend up- 
on God. | 

If they mean by Nature any active intelligent 
Principle, that fo regularly guides theſe inanimate 
Creatures, then by Nature they mean God. 

However tis impoſſible that ſo vaſt a Variety of 
inanimate Creatures ſhould go on ſo regularly 
without the Direction of ſome ſuperior intelligen 
Mind. | 
And thus the regular acting of inanimate Things, 
in order to thoſe Ends for which they ſeem ſo well t 
be deſigned, is a plain Proof of an infinitely wik 
and powerful God. 

Epicurus and Spinoza ridicule final Cauſes, and 
the latter tells us that Nature propoſes no End to i- 
ſelf; but can any one think that the Eyes were " 
made for Scein g, or the Ear for Hearing ; - 
can we not plainly fee the Uſes of the Gern F 
Members of the Body? Even theſe Epicureans mut W 
own, that theſe Things could not have been made in: 
better, if the higheſt Wiſdom had been employ'd i | I 
the ** of them. : 
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And therefore they are to blame to aſcribe thoſe 


"a 


d 
Footſteps of a moſt wiſe God. 

Another Argument to prove the Being of a God, 

zs che excellent Harmony in the ſeveral Arguments 

N- | of the Creation, 


ch 1. With reſpect to the greater or leſs Perfection 
of thoſe Creatures that are viſible to us. 

m 2. With reſpect to the Subſerviency of the leſs 

an noble to the more noble Creatures. 


1. With reſpect to the Perfection of thoſe ſeveral 
ive Sorts of Beings that are viſible to us. 
, t Some are without any Power; ſome have a Pow- 
uch er of Vegetation, that are propagated from Seeds. A 
r it WY third fort are Animals, that have Senſe, if not ſome 
up- Degree of Reaſon. And then Men, that have not 

only Senſe, and ſome low Degree of Reaſon, but 
gent ſuch noble Faculties as enable them to underſtand 
Things that are above the Reach of Senſe. 
And methinks this Climax in the Creatures that 
are viſible to us, may lead us to believe that there are 
rational Beings of a higher Sort; and conſequently, 
that at laſt we muſt come to ſome one moſt perfect- 
y rational Being, that is the Cauſe of all Things. 
A ſecond Thing, in which this excellent Harmo- 
Iny of the Creatures appears, is in the Subſerviency 
chat the leſs noble have to the more noble Creatures. 
The Sun affiſts the Vegetation of Plants; they 


Ar — and both are uſeful to 
to l- . 

re not But ſome tell us, tis not likely that ſuch vaſt hea- 
; and venly Bodies were made to ſerve ſo vile and mean a 
ferent Creature as Man is. 

5 mult But to this I anſwer, that the meaneft Anil 
made BiWnay be a more noble Creature than the Sun; inaf- 
y'd 1 gnuch, as the meaneſt Creature that has Lite, is 


ore noble than the greateſt that has not. | 
O 2 . Now 


things to Chance, in which fo plainly appears the 
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Now *tis plain, that the Sun is ſubſervient not on- 
ly to the Vegetation of our Bodies, and thoſe of in. 
ferior Animals, but even of the Plants themſelves. 
And this Subſerviency is a Proof of an infinitely 
wiſe Author. | s 
Another Argument to prove that there is a God, 
may be taken from natural Conſcience. 
Now *tis plain, that Conſcience of Duty, muſt 
imply a Reſpect to ſome Law, either natural or 
poſitive ; and a Law muſt ſuppoſe a Law-giver. 
Since all Men have a Senſe of Duty, this muſt 
ſuppoſe a natural Conviction, either impreſs'd upon 
their Natures, or gathered by rational Collection, 
that there is a God. 
That there is ſuch a Senſe in Mankind, appears 
not only from open Faults, but from ſecret Mi- 
Carriages. | 
If it be objected, that this ariſes from our Opini- 
on, that there is a God, which will have the ſame 
Effect, as if there really were one. 
I anſwer, that thoſe who have ſtudiouſly made 
it their Buſineſs to diſengage themſelves from all 
Senſe of . Duty, have not been able to do it. And 
that thoſe who have upon philoſophical Principle 
pretended to have already done it, have been work 
than other Men. 

So that *tis plain, that the Notions of a God are 
ſo firmly imprinted upon the Nature of Man, or at 
leaſt by an unavoidable Reaſoning do ſo ſtare them 
in the Face, that they cannot be obliterated. 
But if we conſider this Matter well, there cannot 
be any Ground for Conſcience, or moral Obligations, 
if there be no God. 

Some may tell us theſe Obligations may ariſe from 
the ſevera] Relations of Perſons and Things, ante- 
_— to our ſuppoſing them agreeable to the Will 
O ̃ . 
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is far from ſuper-inducing any Obligation, and 

laying any F oundation for natural Conſcience. 
We may ſee then what Friends the Atheiſts are to 
civil Society, who ſet Men at Liberty to do what 
they liſt. 

No doubt there does appear a general Agreeable- 
neſs in virtuous Actions, and it would be generous 
ſo far to conſult the general Good of Men, as to 
practiſe accordingly. But this would be a weak In- 
citement to Virtue without the Belief of a God. 

The Atheiſts are ſo ſenſible that this is a juſt Con- 
ſequence, that they deny that there is (antecedent 
to human Laws) any Difference between Good and 
Evil. | 
But by their Leave, is it all one to honour our 
Parents, or to affront them ? to love our Neighbour, 
or to kill him ? 
Is there no Obligation as to any of theſe Things, 
but what comes from human Laws? | 
Or were theſe Vices eſtabliſhed by human Laws, 
would it make them juſt? i 
But theſe Atheiſts think they ſolve the Matter, 
by telling us, that *tis neceſſary for the Peace of 
Society, that Men ſhould enter into civil Society, 
— that ſuper-induces an Obligation to Juſtice and 
irtue. 
But if they ſecure the Peace of Society, *tis a 
Sign they were good in themſelves antecedent to any 
civil Obligation. 
But we may aſk theſe Men, Whence comes Mens 
Obligation to keep their Contracts ? 
It ſeems we mult ſuppoſe there is ſomething good 
and evil in itſelf, 
*Tis not all one to keep or to break them. And 
why may not all the other greater Inſtances of Vir- 
tue be as good asthis? Or what Reaſon can be given, 
why we ſhould be more obliged to this, than any of 
the other ? 9 
25 O 3 The 
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The Truth is, unleſs we ſuppoſe a God, all our 
Contracts will ſignify nothing. 

The Sum is, Virtue, c. is founded in the Na. 
ture and Reaſon of things. We may be fure, if 
there be a juſt God, *tis agreeable to his Will, that 

his rational Creatures ſhould govern themſelves ac- 
cording to the eternal Rule of Reaſon. And! 
think that thoſe Rules that eſtabliſh the greater In- 
ſtances of Morality, are as plain, as any Principles 
in Philoſophy or Mathematics can be; and there. 
fore the Atheiſt diſſalves the very Bonds of civil 
Society. 

Another Argument to prove the Being of a God 
are Apparitions, Witches, Demoniacks, Prodigies, and 
Propbenes. 

Which though they do not directly prove a God, 
becauſe they may proceed from Beings in Power 
inferior to the ſupreme God, 

Yet if we can convince the Atheiſt that there is 
an inviſible World of Beings ſuperior to Man, he 
will be forced to acknowledge one ſupreme Spirit, 
that made that inviſible World. 

Of which the Atheiſt ſeems aware, for he denies 
the firſt Appearance of any ſuch Things. 

As to Apparitions, both Scripture and almoſt all 
Hiſtory abounds in them; and therefore I think it 
ablurd wholly to deny them, | 

Nor is it neceflary that we ſhould be able to 

ive an Account, whether they be the Spirits of 
Men departed, or any other Spirits. 

For what End God may permit them; or what 
Power they have of aſſuming Bodies; or of what 
Nature thoſe Bodies are. | 

We know ſo little of that intermediate State of 
Souls, that we cannot pretend to fay much about 


it. | 
This indeed we believe, that there is no Occaſion 
for ſuch Apparitions now; but yet we cannot _ 
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but there may be occaſion to convince an infidel 
Age, that there are inviſible Powers, 

For my Part, I cannot ſee why thoſe that delxve 
there ever were Apparitions, ſhould deny there are 
any now? Or why the Atheiſt ſhould deny ſuch 
ſenſible Appearances, unleſs he will leave Mankind 
no Knowledge at all? | 
As to that Queſtion, aber there be any ſuch 
Things as Witches, that is, Perſons that deal with 
the Devil, or have familiar Spirits, there is no.great 
Reaſon to doubt. 

Both Scripture and other Hiſtory mention them. 

As to Scripture, I confeſs we are told the Word 
in the Original ſignifies Poiſoners; but what mall 
we ſay to the Witch of Endor? where we have an 
Inſtance of a Witch and an Apparition together. 

As to the Queſtion whether there be any Demo- 
niacs or no? The Scripture is clear in that. 
'Tis ſaid indeed by ſome Writers, that this was a 
common form of Speech uſed by the Fews, for choſe 
that were diſtempered in their Bodies. 

But when ſuch Perſons do not only diſcover: Se- 
crets, and declare Things paſt and to come; when 
they ſpeak in Languages they never learnt, we can- 
not think ſuch to be Mad-men, but rather are poſ- 
ſeſſed by evil Spirits. 

As to Prodigies; that ſuch wonderful Works 
have often happened in the World, we have the 
concurrent Teſtimony of the beſt Heathen Writers. 
Now theſe do not directly prove a God, but they are 
an undeniable Proof of fome invifible Powers, the 
Acknowledgment of which will naturally lead to 
the Belief of a God 

As to Prophecy. We find by Experience, that 
the wiſeſt Men aſſiſted by the Power of Nature can- 
not tell what will be on the Morrow. 

When therefore we find Predictions made by | 
w_ Men come to paſs, we may conclude, they 
4 were 
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were aſſiſted by ſome extraordinary Revelation. 

Now of Predictions there are two Sorts: 

1. Such as are foretold but a little before, and 
whoſe immediate Cauſes are in Being. 

And theſe may be told by the natural Sagaciry of 
finite Spirits, whether good or bad. 

For they, by their Inviſibility, may be privy to 
the Deſigns of rational Agents, and ſo be capable of 
foretelling Things beyond: the Reach of the wiſeſt 
Men. 

And this kind of Prophecy may convince us of 
the Being of inviſible Powers; and ſo may lead us a 
good Way to the Belief of a God. Or, 

2. The T hings foretold may be ſuch as are to 
come to paſs in far diſtant Ages: And as far as we 
believe any ſuch Prophecies fulfilled, ſo far we mult 
believe that there is a God, 

For no finite _ can foretel Things at t ſo great 
a Diſtance. 

Now not to mention the Pretences made by pro- 

fane Hiſtories to ſome ſuch Things; we Chriſtians 
firmly believe, that there have been Men endued 
with ſuch a prophetic Spirit. Witneſs the Prophe- 
cies recorded in Scripture, 
No I take ſuch Prophecies as theſe to be a moſt 
certain Witneſs of the Being of a God. It being 
impoſſible for a Man without a ſpecial Revelation 
from an omniſcient Being to foretel ſuch Things. 

As to thoſe Miracles, recorded in Scripture, as 
they are certain Proofs of the Truth of our Religi- 
on, ſo they are of the Being of a God. 

Of Miracles there are two Sorts: 

1. Such as are above the Power of Nature, though 


not above the Power of inviſible Spirits. Or, 


2. Such as are above the Reach of any Creature; 
and ſo are proper only to God; and theſe are a di- 
rect 1 of his Being. 


if 
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If it be aſked, Why are Miracles ceaſed ? 

I anſwer, tis hard to ſay whether they be or no; 
but if they be ſo, tis becauſe the Chriſtian Religion 
is already confirmed ſufficiently, 

Having advanced ſome Arguments for the Proof 
of a God : ; | 

J proceed now to anſwer the Objections of the 
Atheiſts againſt his Being. 

1. They aſſert we have no Idea of God. | 

But do we not find, that we have this Notion of 
God; that he is a Being of abſolute Perfection, 
eternal, and the Cauſe of all Things? 

Is not this a clear and plain Idea of God ? 

Nay, the Atheiſt muſt confeſs that he has ſome 
ſuch Notion of a God; or how comes he to deny 
there is any ſuch Thing? For if he have no Notion 
what is meant by the Word God, he denies he knows 
not what. 

Nay, indeed, the Atheiſt in this Point confutes 
himſelf ; for one Account he gives of the Opinion 
that there is a God, 1s a certain feigning Power in 
the Mind, whereby it can by compounding and 
dividing its own Ideas, form a Notion of Things 
impoſſible, | | | 

Now he muſt grant, that there is in the Mind a 
Power at leaſt of forming an Idea of God, as well 
as other Things, and therefore it is abſurd to ſay, 
we can have no Idea of God. | 

2. They ſay God is incomprehenſible, and there- 
fore nothing. | | | 

To which I anſwer: 


1. That there is a great Difference between know- 
ing nothing of a Thing, and knowing all that is to 
be known, | 

Tis true we have no adequate Notion of the Eſ- 
ſence of God, but we know many of his Attributes, 
2 ſuch Attributes muſt belong to ſuch a perfect 

eing. 
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2. *Tis one Thing to know the Exiſtence, ang 
another to know the Eſſence of Things. 

Muſt we conclude we have no Bodies, becauſe 
we do not exactly comprehend the whole CEconomy 
of an Animal? Or have no Souls, becauſe we can. 
not diſcover the Eſſence of a Spirit? 

So God is not inconceivable, though he be in. 
comprehenſible; we may know by his Works 
that he is, though we ſhould not know what he is. 

3. Tis not to be expected we ſhould comprehend 
the Eſſence of God, when we don't underſtand 
perfectly the Eſſence of any Thing. 

We ſee, hear, taſte, and ſmell ; we reaſon and 
move, and walk, and perhaps, if we are put to it, 
cannot give any tolerable Account how we do ſo. 

And ſhall we think to ſearch into the Depths of 
the divine Nature? Or muſt we not believe a God, 
unleſs we can do ſo? 

The Atheiſt talks againſt immaterial Beings, as 
' unintelligible Things; but will he tell us in what 

the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts ? HIS 
| There is no Reaſon therefore that the Atheiſt 
ſhould argue againſt the Being of God becauſe we 
own him to be incomprehenſible. 

3. The Atheiſt ſays, that he that calls any Thing 
infinite, attributes an unintelligibk Name to an un- 
intelligible Thing. | | 

But it we conſider what is truly meant by infini 
when applied to God, we ſhall find neither the 
Name, nor Thing, is truly unintelligible. 

There's a negative and pojitive Infinity. 

A negative Infinity: 

So we ſay Number, Matter, and Time is infinite, 
becauſe we can always add to them. | 

A poſitrve Infinity we apply to God. 5 
By which we do not mean, that God is ever) 
Thing, for then every Thing would be God, or a 

part of him. . 1 
64-2 | or 
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For God, if I may ſo ſpeak, though infinite, 
is as it were bounded. by the Perfection of his Na- 
ture. | | 
Nor whien we call God infinite, do we mean that 
every Thing we attribute to God, is to be aſcribed 
to him in the higheſt Degree, but in ſuch a Degree 
as is conſiſtent with the higheſt Perfection. | 

Thus when we ſay God is infinite in Mercy, we 
mean only fo far as is conſiſtent with his Juſtice. 

Thus when we ſay God is infinite in Power, we 
mean only ſo far as is conſiſtent with the Truth of 
Things, and with the Excellency and Rectitude of 
his Nature and Will. 

But becauſe this Term inſinite is applied to the 
Immenſity and Eternity of God, I ſhall here take 
Occaſion to ſay ſomething of them. | 

As to his Omnipreſence, tho! we cannot under- 
_ =; he is preſent in all Places, Reaſon aſſures 
he is ſo. 1 

1. For it ſeems moſt rational to conclude, that 
the moſt perfect Being muſt be every where. | 

2. But then he muſt be ſo in ſome more perfect 
Manner than that of corporeal Extenſion; for the 
Eſſence of God mult be ſimple and indiviſible. 

3. The Difficulty of conceiving the Omnipreſence 
of God without Diviſibility, is no greater than that 
of conceiving a finite Spirit. For unleſs we ſu 
ſuch a Spirit to be a mathematical Point, the ſame 
Objection about Diviſibility will {till return. 

And therefore the Socinians, who own finite Spi- 
rits, are wrong by ſuppoſing God to be only in 
Heaven as to his Eſence; and every where elſe on- 
ly as to his Power. | 

Forbelides, that it ſeems abſurd to ſeparate God's 
= Power from his Eſſence, and no leſs abiurd to make 
bim finite, there will be the ſame Objection againſt 


the Indiviſibility of his Eſſence, as if he were omni- 
preſen 5 


t. | 


Nay, 
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Nay, it ſeems as inconceivable how God" 
Power and Providence can be every where, when 
his Eſſence is confined, as it is how he can be every 

For if he he only in Heaven, he muſt leave the 
Government of the World to an infinite Number 
of inferior Spirits. | 

Or elſe, that he acts by the Mediation of Matter, 
as the Sun in the Firmament. But the whole Scheme 
of Providence cannot be accounted for this Way. 

For how can God be ſaid to uphold all Thing; 


in their Being, if he be not omnipreſent? 


For tho we might ſuppoſe God to keep the 
World in Motion by acting upon it by intermediate 
Matter; yet *tis inconceivable how he can by the 
Influence of any intermediate Matter, conceive 
Things in Being, when he is not preſent with 
them. | 
I confeſs, if a poſitive Influx of an omnipotent 
Cauſe was required to Annihilation, as well as to 
Creation, this would not be fo great a Difficulty. - 

But TI rather incline to think, that without the 
continual Power of God exerting, itſelf in Conſerva- 
tion, as it did at firſt in Creation, all Things would 
fall to nothing. | 

And if we have this Notion of a conſerving 
Power of God, *tis impoſſible to conceive it can be 
without his Omnipreſence. 

The Atheiſt perhaps will ſtart the foremention- 
ed Objection againſt the Exiſtence both of an infi- 
nite and finite Spirit too, But without Reaſon: 
For when ſuch an Extenſion as implies Diviſibility 
is plainly an Imperfection, and the very Ground of 
thoſe Mutations, and that Corruption that material 
Beings are liable to: Methinks *tis highly probable 
there are nobler Beings whoſe Eſſences are indiviſi- 
ble ; and if we allow any ſuch finite Spirits, not- 
withſtanding this Diviſibility, we may alſo ſuppoſe 
an infinite one. 7 — 
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As to the Attribute of Eternity, tis plain that 
God is eternal, otherwiſe he could not be at all, 
it being impoſſible, that any Thing that was not be- 
fore, ſhould come into Being without a Cauſe ; and 
we are ſure that nothing in the World can poſſibly 
be the Cauſe of ſuch a Being as God, - 

Nay, we find the Atheiſts do not object againſt 
the Exiſtence of God, becauſe we ſay he is eternal; 
but that they may ſhew that there is no need of an 
eternal God to ſolve the Phænomena of Nature, and 
that they may not acknowledge him, they aſcri 
this Eternity to other Things. As, 

1. All Sorts of Atheiſts agree in this, that Mat- 
ter is eternal, | 

To which I anſwer: . 
1. That it ſeems very rational to conclude, that 
Matter did not exiſt from Eternity. 

2. That if it did, it will be as difficult to give 
any tolerable Account of the regular Frame of the 
World, as it was before. 

I. *Tis more probable that Matter was not eter- 
nal, For, | 

1. Tis agreeable to Reaſon to conclude, that 
_ is but one independent, ſelf- exiſtent, eternal 

ing. 

2. The very Suppoſal of Independency, abſo- 
lute Perfection, Omnipotence, ſeems to imply, 
that all other Beings muſt depend upon that one 
— abſolutely perfect, eternal Being; and 
conſequently, that Matter, as to its Exiſtence, can- 
not be ſelf· dependent, but muſt come from that one 
independent, ſelf-exiſtent, eternal Being, that we 
call God. 

3. Tis reaſonable to think the lower Being is 
_ likely to be dependent upon ſome more 
noble. | 

Now Matter diveſted of noble Forms is the mean- 
eſt of any Thing, and therefore moſt likely to — 
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it too. For there is no Reaſon to think, if this 


O_o" in the Motions of that Syſtem to a Dil- 


upon fuch an abſolutely perfect Being as we 
ſuppoſe God to be. 
4. Tis much eaſier to ſuppoſe that God created 
Mane, than that by it all Things were made. 
II. If we ſhould ſuppoſe Matter to be eternal, 
it will be as difficult to give any tolerable Account 
of the Frame of the World, without the Suppoſal 
of a God. 
1. The Epicurean Hypotheſis ſuppoſed, that all 
2 hings came not from any Mind and Underſtand- 
ng, but from ſenſeleſs Nature and Chance, but 
— abſurdly: For how irrational is it to attribute 
that to mere Chance, in which there appear the 
3 Footſteps of the higheſt Wiſdom. 
. *Tis utterly impoſſible, that ſuch a regular 
F — where there is ſuch a vaſt Variety of noble 
Creatures, ſhould ever ariſe from the caſual Moti- 
ons of the Parts of Matter. 
3. How comes it to paſs, that in fo many thou- 
ſands of Years, no new Species of Beings have been 
produced ? 
Chance might as well have produced Hundreds 
_ Species of Beings, as thoſe it has produced 
w therefote ſince it has not, thoſe that are al- 
ready, depend upon the Will and Wiſdom of ſome 
ſuch intelligent Being as we ſuppoſe God to be. 
4. If Chance had made the World, in all Proba- 
bility Chance would long e're now have deftroyed 


World have hit into this Frame, that it ſhould have 
continued ſo, though but for a Day, much leſs for 
ſo many thouſand Years. 

For fince Matter is indifferent to all Motions, and 
its Motions are cafual, the Motions of the Atoms, 
that by Chance has hit into a regular Syſtem, muſt 
ſtill be caſual, and there will be a much greater 


1 — — 2 


ſolutions 
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= ſolution, than there could be in the general cafual 
S Motions of Matter, to the making it. 

| Indeed, the Epicureans talk of Gravitation in 
Matter, which, they ſay, is the Principle of its 
Motions 3 but how could there be any Gravitation 
to a Center, when probably there were no Centers; 
nor could the World be made by Chance, without 
a great many other Sorts of Motion, beſides Gravi- 
tation to ſome Center. 


nd- If the Atheiſt ſays, the preſent Frame of the 
but World is moſt eaſy and natural, and therefore con- 
me tinues as it is, what Reaſon can he give why it 


is ſo ? 


ſuch Thing as Nature. For Nature in the loweſt 
Senſe of it, denotes a regular State and Progreſs of 
Motions ; but upon the Epicurean Suppoſition, there 
can be no ſuch Thing. 


that preſerves the Frame of the World, this is, what 
we would have the Atheiſt believe, a God. 

But if the World cannot continue without ſuch an 
intelligent Principle, much leſs could it be made 
without it. | 


4. Another atheiſtical Hypotheſis is, that which de- 
me rives all Things from dead ſenſeleſs Matter, by way 
of Forms and Qualities. 
. But if theſe ſuppoſed Forms and Qualities be any 
yed thing diſtinct from Matter, they muſt either pro- 
this _ from ſome intelligent Principle, which is a 
ave 3 | | 
"0 Or they muſt be made by ſome native Energy, 
that is ſuppoſed to be innate in Matter : | 
_ Or elſe they muſt be educed out of the Power of 
ms, Matter, - and this muſt ſtill be (if we ſuppoſe no 
auſt God) by the mere caſual Motions of the Parts of 
aber Matter. And this falls in with the Epicurean Hypo- 
Dis theſis: So that there is no Occaſion to ſay any thing 


more of the Abſurdity of it, _— 


I may ſay, that on this Suppoſition, there is no 


If by Nature we mean an intelligent Principle, 
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Another atheiſtical Suppoſition is, that all Mat. 
ter is endued with a natural plaſtic Life, neceſſary, 


ingenerable, and incorruptible. | = . 
For if Matter have ſuch a ſelf- active Power as to ; 
improve itſelf into Life, Senſe, conſcious Under. -N 
ſtanding, and Self-enjoyment, there needs no God, 1 
This is indeed to ſuppoſe Matter perfectly wiſe, 
when it has no Knowledge at all, as far as we can 5 
diſcern, | 5 ) 
But of this I ſhall ſay more in another Place. a 
Another atheiſtical Suppoſition is, that there is of 
one common, regular, and methodical (but unin- jan 
telligent) plaſtic Nature, that is the Cauſe of this | 
regular Frame of Things. hy 60 
If they mean by plaſtic Nature the Courſe of Na- of 
ture, they muſt return to ſome one af the three athe- F 
iſtical Opinions juſt mentioned. F | 
If they mean by plaſtic Nature ſome active Prin- ſof 
3 diſtinct from Matter, they give up the Cauſe. bs 
or, ; 
1. Tis impoſſible to ſuppoſe that any ſuch unin- 
telligent ths Nanre ſhould be fo 2 and = 
regular in its Operations, without depending on WW, . 


ſome ſuperior intelligent Being. 64” 

2. If we can ſuppoſe one vegetative, unintell: 
gent, plaſtic Nature, why may we not ſuppoſe ſuch 
a rational Being as God is? tis eaſter to believe ſuch 
a Being the Author of the World, than ſuch a ſenſe- 
leſs Nature, as the Stoics ſuppoſe. - _ 

I come now to conſider whether the World, both 
as to Matter and Form, may not be eternal. | 
Now as to this Eternity. TIES 

1. Some have aſſerted the Eternity of the World, 
as an Emanation from the divine Nature. But this 
is abſurd, as making God a neceſſary Agent, as to e m 
the Creation of the World. Some have pretended, 
that the World might be in the Form it now i 
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But this is abſurd, it being hard to conceive an 
eternal ſucceſſion of any ſort of Motions, or of Ge- 
nerations and Corruptions, ſuch as thoſe of Animals 
on Earth: *Tis true indeed we can eaſily have a No- 
tion of the eternal Exiſtence of ſuch an immutable 
Being as God is; but tis very hard to apply this 
to any Succeſſion of Generations and Corruptions, 
and therefore the World is not eternal, but was made 
by a wiſe God. hv 

But here the Atheift objects againſt the Poſſibility 
of Creation, ſaying, that out of nothing can be 
made nothing, 

But this is to be underſtood only of thoſe Produc- 
tions that are made according to the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature, none of which are made without ſome 
pre- exiſtent Matter. | | 

But there is no Reaſon at all we ſhould carry this 
ſo far as to deny Creation out of nothing, to an infi- 
nite or moſt perfect Power. ug 
= And this will appear more reaſonable, if we con- 
ſider that we cannot prove it to be a Contradiction, 
W becauſe there may be ſome Cauſe of ſufficient Power 
to produce it. | . 
There are many Operations in Nature that are 

hought to be above the Power of material Beings. 


h And this may be ſufficient to convince a rational 
x an, that there are Subſtances diſtinct from Mat- 
4 


er: And if we are convinced that there are ſuch 
Wnmaterial Beings, created out of nothing by ſome 
nfinitely powerful Spirit, we may much more eaſily 


uppoſe, Matter itſelf was made out of nothing by 
he Power of God. i 


ld, God alſo is the original of Motion. 8 
this For no number of Motions can be actually infinite; 
$ (0 e mult at laſt come to a Beginning of Motion. 
led, And therefore whether-it came from a Body, or 
WB om ſome more noble Being. that Being muſt have 

WE fifmoving Principtlle. 
But Vor. II. — Now 
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Now 'tis more reaſonable to aſcribe this Origin 
of Motion to ſuch a perfect Being as God is ſuppoſed 
to be, than to ſenſeleſs Matter. 5 
And its fo far from being true, that a Spirit can. 
not act upon Matter, that*tis impoſſible any Part of 
Matter can be the firſt Mover. | 

But tis objected, that Motion is natural to Mat. 
ter. If fo, it muſt be to all, or part. 

If to all Matter, there could be no Productions, 
nor any fixed State of material Things. 

If Motion be only natural to the more ſubtile 
Parts, we may queſtion, 

1. Wherethere be ſuch ſubtile Particles originally 
in Matter? Or, whether they did not come from 
that Motion, that was impreſſed upon Matter by 
the firſt Original of Motion, which is God ? Or, 

2. Whether it be to the Atheiſt's Purpoſe to al 
ſert this, when *tis plain, that this ſubtile fiery Matter 
cannot do any Thing without the Influence of ſom 
higher Being towards making the World? 

3. This Materia ſubtilis, which Carteſius 4 
to be in perpetual Motion, could never itſelf have 
been generated by the mutual Attrition of th: 
groſſer Parts of Matter without the Influence d 
ſome ſuperior Being. , | 

But perhaps by Motion being natural to Matter, 
they may mean only a Tendency to Motion, 

If ſo, this ſuppoſes ſome original Mover. 

But if they mean ſomething more yet by this Ter 

dency to Motion, and ſuppoſe this to be in all Ma- 
ter, as Matter; either they muſt ſuppoſe an equal Te- 
dency of the Parts of Matter every Way at the fan 
Time, which will produce no Motion at all; oi 
they ſuppoſe the Parts of Matter to tend one Wii 
more than another, they muſt ſuppoſe all the Pa 
of Matter to tend the ſame Way. And *tis queli 

onable, whether they can produce any Motion wil 
out ſome His impreſſa, which implics a firſt Mor 


; j | are ſure that the Faculties in 
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Or if we could ſuppoſe any Sort of circular Mo- 
tion to be begun in Matter by any native Gravitati- 
on of it, or ſuch a Tendency of Matter directly to 
ſome Center, this cannot produce any ſuch Mixture 
of Matter as is neceſſary to the Production of Be- 
ings in the World. . 

But if we ſhould grant Motion's being natural to 
Matter, this will not ſerve the Atheiſt, unleſs he cart 
ſhew, that the caſual Motions of Matter can frame 
ſuch a World as this; ; | | 

So that admit what Suppoſition we will, 'tis plain 
the World was created; and by a wiſe God. 

come now to anſwer the Atheiſt's Objections 
againſt God's Omniſcience. | 

But becauſe the Atheiſt muſt own there is Know- 
ledge in the World, and yet is unwilling to own a 
God, he muſt ſome Way or other aſcribe this Knows 
ledge to Matter, and aſſert there are no immaterial 
= Beings in the World. 

l I ſhall therefore prove God to be an immaterial 
eing. | 
= 1. Tis very unfair to diſpute againſt the Exiſtence 
of a Thing, becauſe we have no juſt Notion of it. 

For there are many Things, that may be, and 
(tis likely ! really are; that we have no adequate 
Idea of, if any at all; | 

Nay the moſt obvious Things that now are, if we 
had been created without fach Faculties as give us 
notice of them, would have appeared impoſſible. 
, what Idea would a Man born blind have of 

Colours? 25 

I any ſhall ſay, we might be convinced of thefe 
by the Information of other Men. The Caſe is ſo 

here; we have the Teſtimony of the wiſeft Men in 
Yall Ages, that there are inco real Beings ; . we 
intelligent Beings 
above the Power of Matter. 


And we ars ſure this World could not be made by 
rr _— 
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any Thing obvious to ſenſe, but muſt require an in- 
finitely wiſe and powerful Being, ſuch as God is. 

2. Upon Enquiry we ſhall find, that we have no 
juſt Notion of the true Eſſence of Matter itſelf. 

3. It is the Opinion of ſome, that there are ſuch 
8 as cannot belong to Body, that yet are 
* plain as thoſe that Senſe tells us are the Properties 
of it. 

The obvious properties of Matter are Extenſion, 
Diviſibility, Figure, Capacity of Motion, Impene- 
trability. 

The Properties aſcribed to a Spirit are Self- Pene- 
tration, Self. Motion, and Indiviſibility. And with 
Reſpect to Matter, penetrating, moving, altering 
Matter, and being united to an organical Body. 

The Indiviſibility of a Spirit, they ſay, is impoſ. 
ſihle to be conceived without Extenſion, or that with- 
out Diviſibility. But 

'Tis clear, Diviſibility is an Imperfe&ion ; anda 
ſimple Eſſence, and indiviſible, muſt be more per- 
fect than any material Things can be. 

2. There is no more Difhculty in conceiving a 
ſimple Eſſence without Extenſion, than in conceiy- 
ing the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, 

Self-Motion, and the moving of Matter, 1s at- 
tributed to a Spirit. The Atheiſt nieces it to 
Matter. 

But if Self- Motion be impoſſible, as I have 
proved, in Matter, there muſt be ſomething ſuch, 
as we call Spirit, or there could never be any Mo- 
tion. 

But if they object, a Spirit cannot move Matter, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed to penetrate * and ane 
act upon the Surface of it. 

To this I anſwer, 

Tis confeſſed, that Matter acts upon Matter by 
its Surface : But it cannot do this RG a * in- 
An from n * 1 
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If we grant this, it takes off the Objection, and 

we ought not to ſuppoſe a Spirit cannot act upon 

Matter, becauſe we don't know how it acts upon it. 

Nay, the Power of penetrating Matter gives Spi- 

rits 2 greater Power over Matter, than any materi- 
al Thing can be ſuppoſed to have. 

Nay, if the Atheiſt will ſuppoſe with us that 
Spirits have this Power of Penetration, I think 
they may eaſily believe, that this gives them a greater 
Power over Matter, than if they acted only on the 
Surface of it; and that there may be a cloſer Union 
of Spirit with Body, than there can be of any Parts 
of Matter between themſelves. . 

And this leads me to another Property of a finite 
Spirit, that it may be united to an organical Body. 

If the Atheiſt thinks this impoſſible, I deſire him 
to tell us, how the Parts of ſolid Matter are ſo cloſe- 
y united? ä | 
Iss it only the cloſe Contact of Surface? The moſt 
olid Bodies have many Vacuities, that are capable 

f being filled with more ſubtile and heterogeneous 
Matter. | = Be , 
Is it only Reſt that does it? This likewiſe is a- 
Niinſt Experience. R 

= 50 that as far as we can judge, the Properties that 
re commonly aſcribed to an immaterial Subſtance; 
eas conceivable, as thoſe that are taken for grant- 
d to belong to Matter. Fe PR: 
But the Atheiſt, it may be, will ſay, tis needleſs 
Wo ſuppoſe ſuch a Thing as immaterial Subſtance, 
decauſe all the Properties that are aſcribed to incor- 
Worcal Subſtance, may, and do belong to Matter. 
Spinoxa tells us, there is but one Subſtance which 
Matter, and that Cogitation is eſſential to it. 
Upon which Suppoſition every Particle of Mat- 
r mult be an intelligent Being, if not a Gd. 
Or it the whole Maſs of Being is God, this will 
ake the Deity ſubje& to all the Changes that can 
e imagined, 72 But 
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But as he abſurdly ſays, there is but one Subſtance, 
ſo contrary to all Experience, he tells us ir is indi. 
viſible. 
Others ſay, that tho Matter is not eſſentially co. 
gitative, yet that Cogitation is nothing but the 
otions of the finer Parts of Matter in organical 
Bodies. . | 
Mr. Hobbs ſays, that Senſe and Reaſon are no. 
thing but the Re- action or Reſiſtance of the Cor. 
puſcles of the Senſorium, occaſioned by the Object. 
From hence it will abſurdly follow, that where. 
ever there is Matter in Motion, there muſt be at leaſt 
Senſe if not Reaſon; for where there is Action, 
there is ſome kind of Re- action. From this Supps- 
ſition it likewiſe ſeems to follow, that wherever there 
is the moſt vjolent Action, if there be proportional 
Re- action, there muſt be the quickeſt Senſe and 
Underſtanding ; and ſo for Inſtance, the Hammer 
and the Anvil muſt be the moſt ſenſible Things in 
Nature. B's | 
But after all, this Hypotheſis does not reach th: 
Queſtion ; it gives no Account of thoſe Thoughts 
thoſe Acts of Imagination, Remembrance, Reaſon, 
Judgment, and ſpontaneous Motion, that begin fron 
within, and do not depend upon the Preſſure of er 
ternal Objects, but come from ſome internal Prin. 
Ciple ; therefore I ſhall diſmiſs it as abſurd, - N 
Others pretend that Reaſon and Underſtanding» 
pnly an Emanation from Life. | 
They talk of a Flammula vitalis, the Spirit 
Life, the Breath and Blood of our Lives, the glowiꝶ 
Particles of the Blaad, but give no tolerable Accoutt 
of the Matter. =; EY | 
For we cannot but obſerve that the Acts of Senf 
and Reaſon are tranſacted in the moſt remote Part 
from the Heart and Lungs, and therefore ſeem 1 
have little Dependence on the vital Breath, or tt 
Aan. w 
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The Brain is of a cool and flaccid Subſtance, and 
the animal Spirits ſeem not to be any ſuch hot and 
glowing Particles, but rather a fine Juice percolated 
from the Blood into the nervous Subſtance, to keep 
the Brain in a due Temperature. | 
And therefore we find nothing ſo much diſturbs 
the Brain in its Operations, as too great a Quantity 
of theſe hot and glowing Particles. | 
And if the Soul was ſuch a flammeous Body, it 
would deſtroy the Organs. | „ iy 
Beſides, if the Acts of Reaſon depended immedi- 
ately upon the Motion of the Blood and Spirits, there 
muſt be the ſame Train of Thoughts and Reaſon- 
ings in all Men, or in the ſame Man at all Times. 
For the Motion of the Blood and Spirits in all 
healthy Perſons is uniform, and the ſame Cauſes muſt 
have the ſame Effects. F 
But we find, by Experience, we can let our 
Thoughts ramble from London to the Weſt- Indies, 
and therefore we are not a Machine. A 
But perhaps ſome will ſay, this internal Principle 
is nothing but the Motion of the finer and ſpirituous 
Parts of the Organs of the Animal. RE, 7 
But ſuppoſing this, ſtill the Queſtion will return, 
what is the true Cauſe that begins, guides, and 
bounds that infinite Variety of Motions of the ani- 
mal Spirits, in the ſeveral Degrees of Cogitation, - 
and the Repreſentation of ſo vaſt a Variety of Ob- 
jects to the Underſtanding? 
Is it the Subſtance of the Brain ? That is a ſenſe- 
leſs Thing. HOY "Oy | WO 
Is it the animal Spirits? Theſe have no ſelf. 
moving Principle, nor can any one Particle of them, 
nor any Combination of them, ſo determine their 
own Motions, as to be the original Cauſe of Thought. 
Nor can it be the Circulation of the Blood, be- 
cauſe that being an uniform Motion, it cannot be 
the genuine Cauſe of fo vaſt a Variety of . 


% 
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Motions, as muſt be ſuppoſed in the ſeveral Sorts 
of Cogitation, and the ſpontaneous Motions of the 
Body; which muſt proceed from ſome: internal 
ſpontaneous Principle of Action. 
Hut to ſpeak more n of the ſeveral Acts 
that are commonly aſcribed to the Soul. 
Imagination, as it ſignifies the common Senſe 
that is as it were the Treaſury of the Notices of the 
external Senſes, does in a great Meaſure depend on 
the Organs. 

But we likewiſe find in ourſelves a Power of actu 

al Imagination, that is, not only of revolving thoſe 
Images that are treaſured up, but of variouſly. diver- 
ſifying, nay of forming new ones of Things, (it 
may be) that never were. 

Now this is above the Power of organized Matter, 

Memory is another Faculty in Man, Tho? this, 
as it is the Treaſury of the Mind, may in ſome 
Meaſure depend upon the Organs; yet the Acts of 
Attention cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from the 
Brain, or any ſubtile Matter contained in it. 

The Judgment we paſs within ourſelves of the 
Truth or Falſhood. of Things, is a Faculty above 
the Power of mere Matter. 

Again: Reaſon, or the Power of drawing Con- 
ſequences from one Truth to another, is above the 
Power of the moſt ſubtile Matter. 

Again: Self. reflection is above the Power of or- 
ganized Matter. 

Again :-Self- conſciouſneſs is above the Power of 
organized Matter. Nor can we conceive. how: the 
moſt ſubtile Matter, however modified, can any 
more be conſcious of its. own Notions, than a Stone. 

Self: Enjoyment is a Power in Man e the Ca- 
pacity. of; mere Matter. 

"Kenn: The Power of Willing is a Power above 
mere Matter. For the Motions in Matter are ne- 
ceſſary, and therefore Matter is not capable of any 
ſpontaneous Motion, Nay 
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Nay even Senſe itſelf, that ſeems to depend on 
Matter, if we conſider it diſtinctly, will appear to 
ariſe: from ſome higher Principle than bare Matter. 

For the Impreſſion made by external Objects upon 
the Senſorium is not properly what we call Senſe, 
vut the Perception of that Impreſſion, by that which 
is the true Principle of Senſation; and Matter can no 
more have Senſe without ſome higher Sentient, than 
the Soul can have ſuch formal Senſations without the: 
Organs of Senſe. 

And whether we determine with ſome, that tne 
Objects of Senſe are real Qualities; or with others, 


that. they are only Appearances to our Faculties, tis 
W the lame Thing. 


count of ſpontaneous Motion, without ſuppoſing 
ſome higher Principle than mere Matter. 
We can move the Members of our Bodies when, 
Land as we pleaſe; and though the Impreſſions of 
Senſe may be the Occaſion of theſe ſpontaneous Mo- 


Cause of them. There muſt be ſome higher Prin- 
ciple that directs the locomotive Faculty. 
But perhaps it may be ſaid, we muſt not argue, 
- i that *tis impoſſible that Matter ſhould have Senſe and 
x: Underſtanding: For Matter may, have Properties 
ve know nothing of. 3 rhe Sg 
r But it is to be obſerved, we do not aſſert here on- 
ly, that we cannot apprehend how Reaſon and Un- 
of L‚ erſtanding can come from mere Matter; but we 
he wy Reaſon, we think, poſitively to aſſert it can- 
ny not be, | N | 
ne. Tis objected, that if Senſe cannot be ſuppoſed 
a- to be from mere Matter, but muſt require ſome 
| higher Principle ; then Brutes muſt have immaterial 
dve Souls, and if immaterial, they muſt be immortal; 
ne- er elſe we loſe one main Argument for the Immor- 
lay 
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tions, it is impoſſible they ſhould be the genuine 
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To which I anſwer, that the Immateriality of the 


Soul has been brought as an Argument of their Im. 


mortality; and fo far the Argument will certainly 
hold, that what is immaterial has not in itſelf the 
Principles of Corruption as Bodies have. But 2s 
whatever God created muſt depend upon him, for 
its Continuance in Being, ſo we may ſuppoſe God 
to be guided by infinite Wiſdom, in giving this Im. 
mortality. And that which ſeems in Conjun&ion 
with their Immateriality to determine and prove the 
Immortality of human Souls, is, that ſuperior De. 
gree of Reaſon they have, whereby they are caps- 
ble of knowing God, their Obligations to him, and 
of having a Senſe of moral Good and Evil; and by 
conſequence of being accountable to God, 

And ſeeing the common Senſe of Men is, that 
God hath eſtabliſhed a Law for Mankind, it may 
well be expected that he will reward their Obedience, 


and puniſh their Diſobedience to it. 


And ſeeing this is not exactly done in this Life, 
tis reaſonable to expect it will be in another, and 
that the Soul is immortal. 

And ſince Brutes have none of them Knowledge in 
this Degree as we have, there is not the ſame Reaſon 
to believe their Spirits are immortal, as there is for 
thoſe of Mankind. 2 

Nor is it reaſonable to expect we ſhould determine 
what God does with them, for we know nothing 
about it. | | 
I come now to ſpeak of thoſe Objections that are 
made againſt the Being of a God, with reſpect to 
this Atcribute of Knowledge, 

1. They object, there can be no Knowledge 


without the Organs of Senſe; and therefore there 


can be no God, becauſe he has no Organs of Senſe. 
But to this I anſwer, that this Knowledge b) 
Senſe is an imperfect Way of Knowledge, and does 


not throughly let us into the Nature of T =P | 


4 
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and therefore there is ſome other more noble Being, 
that by ſome more perfect Way knows Things, as 
they are in themſelves. f 

And when tis ſaid that we know nothing but by 
Senſe, 'tis falſe, for Experience ſhews us, we can 
form Notions of Things that have little or no De- 
pendence upon Senſe. 

And whereas they ſay, all Knowledge is but the 
Impreſſion of the Object upon the knowing Faculty, 
this is likewiſe againſt Experience, for we can have 
Ideas of Things that are not the Objects of any of 
our Senſes. 

And whereas they further tell us, that there nei- 
ther can be more nor leſs than five Senſes ; and 
that theſe are all the Means of Knowledge : This is 
neither true, nor to the Purpoſe. 

For he that gave us theſe, might have given us 
more or leſs. Nor are we to judge of the Poſſibili- 
ty of Knowledge in the moſt perfect Being by the 
ſcantling of our own imperfect Ways of Under- 
ſtanding. | 

And *tis probable we ſhall know more perfect- 
ly, when we are diveſted of theſe Bodies. | 

So that our Knowledge, and the Ways of arri- 
ving at it, ſeem to be ſuited to our preſent State. 


And whereas they object, that Things are before 


our Knowledge, this is not univerſally true. 

We have Reaſon to aſſert whatſoever is poſſible 
to be, or to be dane, is poſſible to be known, and 
that whatever actually is, or is done, is actually 
known by ſome Being or other. 

And from hence it follows, there muſt be ſome 
1 Being, and ſuch a Being is what we 


Now as we have all the Reaſon in the World 


to believe that all Things were made by ſuch a Be- 


ing, ſo we are ſure he muſt have a perfect Know- 


ledge of them before he could make them, 
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Another Objection againſt the Being of a God, 

is againſt his Viſdom, ſo far as it may re in the 
Creation of the World, 
Certainly, fay they, if God made the World, 
there would not have been ſo many mean, uſeleſs, 
. noxious Creatures as e are. * which Tan- 
wer: 

1. That ſince 'tis ſo plain in the greater Inſtances 
of created Beings, the World was made by infinite 
Wiſdom, we ſhould conclude, that the ſuppoſed 
Defects proceed from our Ignorance. 

For to make a right Judgment of the Wiſdom 
of God in making the World, we muſt have Re- 
gard to the Good of the whole. 

And as to Mankind particularly, we muſt conſi- 
der them not only with Reſpect to the preſent, but 
the future, both in this Life, and another. 

And if we would make a right Judgment in this 
Caſe, it would require one comprehenlive View of 
the divine Providence, and the comparing one 
Thing with another, and Things preſent with fu- 
ture. For thoſe Things may be great, which we 
think mean; thoſe Things uſeful, which we think 
needleſs ; thoſe Creatures that we think-- noxious, 
may be highly neceſſary, and beneficial to the 
World. 

So that all that this Objection proves, is this; that 
we cannot dive into the Myſteries of the Wiſdom 
of God in the Creation of the World; and ſince 
there is ſo much Wiſdom viſible in it, we ſhould 
have the Modeſty to think, there may be Wiſdom 
that we cannot underſtand. 

The next Objections I ſhall mention are againſt 
the Juſtice or Goodneſs of God, taken from the Evils 
and Confuſions of the World. 

Now as there is an Evil of Sin, and an Boil of 
Suffering, ſo if I can give a good Account of 
God's permitting the one, we ſhall be able to give 
a better Account of the other, But 
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But becauſe theſe Atheiſts take away the very 


Queſtion concerning God's permitting Sin, or mo- 
raf Evil, by aſſerting there is no Liberty, before 1 
enter upon that Objection, I muſt {ay ſomething of 
Neceſſity and Liberty. | 

As to the Liberty of human Actions, I leave 
every one to prove-it to themſelves. We can make 
a thouſand ſpontaneous Motions, and think of as 
many Things, how, or when, or as we pleaſe ; and 
when we riſe, we might if we pleaſed ſit (till. 

Let any of the Admirers of Hobbs .or Spinoza 
tell us, if they can, the zeceſſary Cauſes of theſe 
and ſuch like voluntary Actions. Or ſay, that we 


could not in the moſt minute Circumſtance do any 


otherwiſe than juſt as we do. | 
Spineza tells us, that there is no Subſtance but 
God, and that Cogitation is an eſſential Property 
of this Subſtance ; and yet when he denies Liberty 
to his God, he in Effect denies he has any Under- 


ſtanding at all. For Liberty is a neceſſary Conſe- 


quence of Underſtanding. | 
When he denies Liberty to-God, he makes him 
an imperfect Being; for a Being that has Liberty is 
more noble than one that has not. | 

And whereas Spinoza ſays, it we ſuppoſe any 
Thing could be otherwiſe than as it is, it will fol- 
low, that the Nature of God might be otherwiſe 
than what it is. IT 8 

This is a plain Fallacy, for want of diſtinguiſh- 
ing an abſolute Neceſſity of Nature, from an abſo- 
lute Neceſſity of Acting. 

For there is in-God.a Neceſſity of Nature, and a 
Neceſſity of Acting. | 


By the Neceſlity of his Nature he is abſolutely 


2 and by a Neceſſity of Exiſtence he cannot 
ut be. 


And as to his Actions there follows a Neceſſity that 


what he does ſhould nat be diſagreeable to his infi- 
ne Perfotions, OO Bu 
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But to affert he lies under a Neceſſity of Nature 
to do all he can do; or that he could not do any 
Thing otherwiſe than he does, muſt infer that God 
ſhould make every Day a new World, and deſtroy 
it when he has done. 1 
But there is no Danger of this, for all that Spine- 
a means by his God is the Univerſe 3 and by Co. 
gitation, hardly any Thing but local Motion; and 
by Omnipotence, the Power of Matter. And his 
Neceſſitas Divine Nature is but the ſame with Epi- 
curus's Caſual Motion of Atoms. | 

So that what Spinoza ſays, that ex neceſſitate di. 
vine nature infinita infimtis modis ſequi debent, is 
ſo far from being true, that no regular Frame of 
Things could ever follow from the neceſſary or caſu- 
al Motions of the Parts of Matter, without ſome 

+ Being of Liberty, Underſtanding, Wiſdom, and 
Power, in the greateſt Perfection. 
Now as the Suppoſition of abſolute Neceſſity is 
abſurd, ſo it is pernicious to Religion. 

For if God who made and preſerves us, could 
not help it, and (it may be) muſt reward us, or 
(as it happens from the Neceflity of his Nature) 
puniſh us, and cannot help it, what have we to 
thank him for ? Eſpecially when according to what 
they ſay, he cannot know whether he did theſe 
Things for us or no. 

And if we have no Liberty, either we can have 
no Reaſon or Religion,' or *tis to no Purpoſe. 

-. Having premiſed theſe Things, whereby the A- 
theiſts aſcribe all Actions to an abſolute Neceſſity, tu 
I come now to ſay ſomething of the Objection made 
againſt a God, from his permitting Sin in the 
World. £ 1 eee 
The Sum of what they ſay is this: If God can, 
and will not hinder Sin, it cannot be reconciled 
with that infinite Goodneſs, we aſcribe to him. 
In anſwer to this; firſt, it N 1 
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nour of God to make a free and underſtanding 
Creature, than not. # 
Nay, if God had made no rational Creatures, he 
would have had no Honour by his Work, when 
there was no Creature that could admire it. 
And as 'tis more for God's Honour that there 
ſhould be free and rational Creatures, ſo it makes 
for the Perfection of the World; and if there had 
been no ſuch Creatures, the World would have been 
but few Removes from a dead Maſs of Matter. 
And as to the more or leſs Perfection of the ſeve- 


ral Creatures, there is a great Beauty in the Order 
and Degrees of it. | 


f But theſe Men cannot reconcile the Defectibility of 
- rational Creatures with the Goodneſs of God. : 

e Methinks it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh between a Ne- 

d ceſſity and Poſſibility of ſinning. 


It ſeems no more neceſſary, that God ſhould put 
all rational Agents above the Poſſibility of ſinning, 
than that he ſhould put all Matter above the Power 
of Corruption. | 

God 1s not obliged to impart the utmoſt Ex- 
tent of his Goodneſs to any Creature, nor an equal 
Meaſure of it to all. 

The Extent of his Goodneſs is bounded by his 
Wiſdom, and the reſt of his Perfections. | 

Many Attributes in God, and many Virtues in 


Men appear more glorious by their being created in 
a defectible State. 


A- Tis enough God does not lay his rational Crea- 

tys tures under a Neceſſity of ſinning. 

ade Tis ſufficient that he deals with them as rational 

the Creatures, and gives them a Senſe of Good and 
Evil, and of his Juſtice and Mercy. £ 

— That he puts them in- a Capacity of greater Hap- 


pou upon the good Uſe of their Reaſon and Li- 
rty; and that he expects no more from them 
than what he gives to them, © © ths 
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dence, and on that Account againſt the Being of 3 


or adverſe Condition, as that we may ſay, this 8 


rich and great, and thence we conclude that they 


| 1 will, if their Proſperity bean n their 
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That he will judge according 10 Equity. That 
they who had only the Law of Nature ſhall be 
gudged n have 
are to anſwer 


But the Atheiſt il dbjeſts aquinlt the Provi 


God, from the unequal Diſtribution of Rew 
Puniſhments in this World. "A 
Now in anſwer to this, there are-theſe Thing 
be conſidered. | 
That it muſt be confeſſed, : * Good and Bad are 
not ſo clearly diſtinguiſhed here by their proſperous 


good, or that a bad Man. 

It muſt be confeſſed likewiſe that this has puzzled 
ſome very good Men. 

But we reaſon wrong as to this Caſe in 1 abundance 
of 'Things. 

We are very often miſtaken in the Men we Count 
good, or bad. 

We often miſtake bad Men for good , and ſome. 
times judge thoſe to be bad Men, who may im the 
main be good Men before God. 

Again: We very often miſtake the Nature of 
Proſperity and Adverſity ; we judge of it only with 
Reſpect to this preſent State; whereas it ought to be 
judged of, rather by the Relation it has to the moſt 
momentous Concerns of a future State; or at leaſt 
with Reſpect to the more or leſs true Enjoyment Men 
have of what they poſſeſs in this World, 

And therefore we often judge amiſs; we fee Men 


muſt be happy. Whereas the very little that ſome 
good Men have we overlook, and yet they may be 
happier than the other. 


However let them enjoy as much of the World as 
Miſery 
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Miſay is th wen, they are ren ER for 
their 

From hence it eaſily follows, that God way 
make a greater Diſtinction between good and bad 
hs in this World than we are aware of, and make 
ſome good Min proſperous and ſorne bad Men mi- 
ſerable, tho“ we don't know it. 

But it is farther to be conſidered, that tho' God 
does not generally in this World make a viſible Pit- 
ference between good and bad Men ; yet he very 
often appears in ſo extraordinary a Manner in re- 
warding the one, and puniſhing the other, even in 
this Life, as is ſufficient to vindicate his Providence. 
But let us ſuppoſe that the wicked do not only live 
but die in the greateſt Proſperity ; yet as long as he 


ture State, when God may make good Men amends 
for their Sufferings here, this will account for the 
Wl preſent Diſpenfations of his Providence, - ————- 


Le aſcribe to God, Is impoſlible, or below God, 


Wo many, and ſuch little Things. 

As to its being impoſſible for God to attend to 
ſuch a Variety of Things at once, this is to mea- 

Jure God by ourſelves. But *tis no harder to believe 

hat God governs all Things now, than that he 

ö Lade them at firſt. 

= As to its being below God to take care & ſuch 

inute and littlg Things. 

[ anſwer, little Things, as they are part of the 

reation, and make up the Beauty and Order of it, 

re great Things; and *tis no more below God to 

wang? them by his Providence, than it was to make 

hem by his Power. 

As to this Providence being inconſiſtent with 

dd's Sen there is nothing in it. He knows 

Vol. I Q | all 
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that believes a juſt God, muſt believe there is a fu- 


hang; 
„F FEA 7 


Some have objected, that ſuch a 88 as 


and inconſiſtent with his Happineſs to take Care o 
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226 On natural and revealed Religion. 
all Things knowable, and can do all Things pof. 
ſible with the greateſt Eaſe and Pleaſure. 
And thus have propoſed ſome Arguments to 
rove the Exiſtence of a God, and anſwered ſome 
of thoſe Objections that are commonly brought a. 
gainſt it, but thoſe chiefly that have the greatef 
Weight in them, eee ee 
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Scripture Prophecies. 


OR the better Illuſtration of this Subject, ] 
intend to diſcourſe of the ancient Pr Sy 
contained in Scripture, in the Order of Ti 
wherein they were delivered, and ſhew 
Completion of ſuch, whoſe Periods are already pa 
For thereby, 
1. Will be demonſtrated at once, the Certainty 
of Prophecy from the Beginning of the World. 
2. The divine Authority of thoſe ſacred Wricipgs, 
which have all along contained the Predictions of 
future Events, beyond the Reach of natural Fe ore- 
ſight. 

- The certain Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
as it is confirmed from thoſe antient Prophecies, ful- 
filled in Feſus. 

4. And the juſt Reaſons we have thence to expect 
thoſe other Prophecies, whoſe Periods are not yet 


come, 


But before I come to the particular Prophecies 
themſelves, 1 hall premiſe uch Obſervations, as 
will be of great Uſe all along e revent Digreſ- 
ions in the future Series of i 15 Rea 


I. Then, thoſe Prophecies which las to the 
ewiſh Church, make IR Far for a ar. 


II. Thoſe Pro hecies which relate to Chiiſtiant- 
7 make Uſe df k Day for a Tear. 


Q 3 III. The 
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III. The Number of Days included in prophetic 
Years, is to be the ſame. that the Computation of 
the Age and Nation of each Prophet does require, 

IV. The particular Sort of Year alſo referred to 
by a Day in ſeveral Prophecies, follow the Cuſtom 
of the Age and Nation of each Prophet. 

V. Prophecies expreſly ſaid to belong to the Tin: 
of the End, to the latter or laſt Days, relate, if not 
tothe End of the World, yet at leaſt to the Days of 

the Meſſiah. Y 3 I „ 

VI. Intire prophetic Number of Fears, or 

Months, or Days, are uſed with great Exactneß, 
and comprehend no more than ſix Months, or fit. 
teen Days, or twelve Hours on either ſide; that i, 
they imply the Space mentioned to be nearer to that 
Number than the next, either over or under, ac- 
cording to the moſt natural Signification of the Word 
themſelves. | ; 
VII. Wherever any general Word is uſed inde. 
finitely, there the moſt eminent of that Kind is to 
be in Reaſon underſtood by it. 
VIII. The Difficulties already cleared in the pro 
phetic Writings, are a reaſonable Indication, that 
the reſt will be cleared hereafter, 
Taking theſe Obſervations for granted at pre 
ſent, I come to the | 
IX. The prophetic Stile is very often Enigmat: 
cal, but ſtrictly rational. Thus it may ſeem ſtrang 
that Daniel ſhould deſcribe four Beaſts making Hr 
vock ot the Church of God; but when 'tis remen- 
bered that a Beaſt in prophetic Stile always denots 
an Empire, and that thoſe four Beaſts denote tit 
Babylonian, the Medo-Perſian, the Grecian, all 
the Roman Empires. the Wonder ceaſes, Dan. vi. 
3» 4, 5» 6, . Thus alſo the wonderful Thing 
of the four Kind of Locuſts, mentioned, Joel |. 4 
it. 25. ii. 17. correſpond to the great Beaſts in DF 
niel, and mean the ſame Empires. Thus alſo it # 


pany 
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ſtrange, that Ezekiel Chap. xxxvii. 24, 25. 
. foretel, 400 Years after David's Death, that 
David ſbould be King over Iſrael, till we obſerve, 
that David is the moſt common prophetic Name of 
the Maſſiab; and the like is to be ſaid, as to the 
reſt of the prophetic Language. 
X. I obſerve that the Stile and Language of the 
Prophets is determinate, not capable of double In- 
tentions, and typical Interpretations. Tp 

The Reaſons of which are: py 

1. A ſingle and determinate Senſe of every Pro- 
phecy is the only natural and obvious one. And 
2 * reaſonable and neceſſary, that it ſhould be 
o. For, | 

2, If Prophecies are allowed to have more than 
one Event in View, at the ſame time, we can ne- 
ver be fatisfied, but they may have as many as any 
Viſionary pleaſes. l . 

3. If this double Intention in Prophecies be al- 
lowed by us Cbriſtians, as to thoſe Predictions 
which were to be fulfilled in our Saviour, we loſe 
all the real Advantages of theſe Prophecies, as to 
the Proof of our common Chriſtianity, and beſides 
expoſe ourſelves to the Inſults of Fews and Inſidels. 
Let us Th I: that the lit. Chapter of Iſaiab, which 
is one of the moſt eminent Prophecies belonging to 
the Maſſias, did by the Confeſſion of all originally 
2 to Hezetiab, could we ſuppoſe any Jeu or 
Infidel of competent Judgment would be perſuaded 
that our Jeſus was the true Meffias, becauſe this 
Chapter could be applied to him in a typical Senſe? 
Or if the ſeventy Weeks of Daniel was fully accom- 
pliſhed in Onias, who was murthered, 2 Mace. iv. 
34, 35, 36. would not we be eſteemed ſilly, to ap- 
ply it Pen, e e 

Our Lord and his Apoſtles boldly applied the 
antient Prophecies to the proving that he was the 
uuc Maſias, becauſe they * n 
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by the Apoſtles, brought 


232 The Accomþplifioment of 
ed in him; and this they did with ſuch Force of 
Reaſon and Truth, that the Fewws, who were con- 
verted, were principally 1 over by cke Force 
of this Argument. But our Commentators, when 
they come to thoſe Paſſages, the quoting of which 
in many to the Church of 
Chriſt, are full of nothing but Evaſions, in order to 
get rid of che great Objections which their own No- 
tions have expoſed the Chriſtian Faith to. 7 
4. This double Senſe of the antient Prophecies 
has not the leaſt Footſteps in the Writings of the 
Apoſtles and Evangelifts. Whenever our Saviour 
or they quote the antient Prophecies, as fulfilled in 
the Times of the: New Teſtament, they always quote 
them as in their known and primary Intention, 
Thus, for Inſtance, Saint Peter, Acts ii. 25, G. 
when he was mo to the Fews, from a Prophe- 
cy in the Book of P/alms, that the Mefſias was to 


riſe from the Dead, — directly, that David ſpeak- 


eth concerning Chriſt, and the Refurrettion of Chriſt; 
and that the Prophecy could not at all Belong to 
David. 

In like manner Saint Paul argues, that the eighth 
Pſalm is rather to be interpreted of the Meſſias, | the 
moſt remarkable Son of God, than of Mankind in 
general, and that it could belong to none other but 
him. See Heb. ii. 6, Sc. 

In like Manner in his Reaſoning with the People 
at Antioch, he-proves that two other Prophecies con- 
cerning the ReſurreRtion of Chriſt did up — 
to him alone, becauſe the Words were not true 
David himſelf, to whom other wiſe they Wit be 

apphied. See As viii. 24-37, 

Thus alſo when the Zunuc aficed Philh 
viii. 34 Sc. of whom Iſaiab Was ing * 
his Iii. Chapter, Philip immediately, and without 
any Enquiry after a Perſon under the Old Teſt: 
Nu 10 whom the Words ode in gs 

& 
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Place applicable, began at the ſame Scripture, and 
— unto bim Feſus. 

5. This double Senſe of Old Teſtament Prophe- 
cies, or the making one Perſon or Thing a Type 
of the other, is I think a Stranger alſo to the moſt 
ancient Fathers of the Church. See ren. lib. 4. 
c. 67. | * 
They, after the Example of our Lord and his 
Apoſtles, quote the PrediCtions of the Prophets, as 
in their ſingle and proper Senſe belonging to the 
Goſpel Diſpenſation. be | 


i. EE ©. ͤ 1 ies 


Upon the whole, this double Senſe and Interpre- 
tation of the ancient Prophecies is ſo abſurd, that 1 
muſt be obliged to go upon a more rational Foun- 


n. dation in my future Interpretations: And ſuppoſing 
. the Senſe of each of the old Prophecies to be one, 
oy plain and literal, to account among other Prophe- 
to cies for thoſe Proofs for Chriſtianity, which are fo 
K frequently quoted in the New Teſtament. 
4 XI. The main Aim of moſt of the Prophecies of 
to the Old Teſtament, was the coming of the Mæſſias, 
and the Circumſtances and Characters of him and 

nth his Kingdom. 7 
the Thus for Inſtance the very firſt Prophecy, Gen. 
n ini. 15. belongs directly to the Mz/ias, who was to 
but be the Seed of a Woman alone; and who was to break 
the Head of the old Serpent, that is, deſtroy Satans 
plc Kingdom; while the Serpent brui/ed bis Heel, that 
20N- is, by ſecret Wiles oppoſed and perſecuted him, 
on and his Members in the mean While. 
Fo Thus alfo when it was promiſed to. Abrabam, 


that in his Seed all the Nations of the Earth ſhould'be 
bleſſed, it appears by all that follows both in the Old 
and New Teſtament, that by that Sead in the ſin- 
g in gular Number, was conſtantly underſtood the N 
= ne the Son of Mrabam. 
'eſta- Thus alſo in the 24 P/alm the NMeſſias is To plain- 
fr Wl ly intimated, "that 1 ry ſtiled the Chrift, 
we Or 
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or anointed of God, the King whom God had ſet 1 
on bis holy Hill of Sion: The Son of God himſelf, 1 
gotten by the Father, to whom all the Heathen were 
to ſubmit, - | 
In like manner Jiab, that we miglit aftetward; 
turn our Thoughts to the Meas, and his King. 
dom, begins directly with the very lateſt and moſt 
orious Times of it. See Ja. ii. 2, Sc. The 
me Prophet has alſo ſuch 1 Reference to 
that glorious Time under the Name of the Day 
the Lord, and that Day; that he and other Pro. 
ets very often break off the Coherence of their 
rophecies, and immediately begin with that re. 
markable Day, as a known Indication of the King. 
dom of the Me/ias. Nay, Jaiab has him ſo per. 
ee in his Eye, that he makes not ſo much as; 
reface when he ſpeaks of him. See Ja. Iii. 13, 14, 
15. lit. 1, 2, 3. 3 
In the like Manner David in the 72d Pſalm, be 
ing about to give a noble Account of the Meſja;, 
and his Kingdom, to which the whole P/alm plainly 
belongs, begins it without a direct Deſignation of 
the Perſon meant. See Pſal. Ixxii. 1, Sc. Bu 
our preſent Copies have joined a prefatory Far 
Wiſh or Prayer, for the Proſperity of himſelf and 
his Son Solomon, to whom this Pſalm was dedica- 
ted, as if it were a Part of it, to the no ſmall Diſtur 
bance and Perplexity of the Reader ; Grve the Kin 
thy Fudgments, O God, and 5 Righteouſneſs uni 
the King s Son; which being taken as a Dedicator) 
ev@nuia, all is eaſy, and the whole P/alm will be. 
long directly to the Mæſſias. 
I. The antient Prophecies of the Maſſias are d 
two Sorts: Some relate to his firſt coming, but mol 
to his ſecond coming, to advance his Kingdom, and 
reſtore the Jes. eee, 
I might eaſily run over a great Number of the 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, and * 
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Footſteps" of this double coming of the Maſiab all 
along but I refer you to other Writers, who have 
treated to good Purpoſe on this Head. See Alix de 
Datlici Meſiæ adventu, &, Mede paſim. 
XIII. The Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 
quoted by the Evangeliſts, do ſolely belong to the 
Maſias; and are therefore juſtly alledged to that 
Purpoſe by our Saviour and his Apoſtles.  * 
Now in Order to our better diſcovering the 
Meaning of theſe and the like Prophecies, I ſhall 
make theſe following Refleftions. = 


1. Let it be noted, that the Writers of the New 
Teſtament, when they alledge Places out of the 
Pſalms, as is done frequently, do never quote any 
from thoſe Pſalms which belong to Davia, or any 
other Perſon, than the Meſhab. © 
Thus alſo the. Evangeliſts do never quote any 
Prophecies, which by their Prefaces appear to have 
concerned any other Perſons ; which is a great In- 
dication of the Accuracy, both in the firſt Compo- 
ſition of thoſe Prophecies, and in the Citation of 
them by the Evangeliſts. Had they quoted antient 
Prophecies at random, and barely ſought for ſecon- 
dary Completions, and Alluſions, they might have 
found a great many Places to their Purpoſe in theſe 
Prophecies z and ſince they did not, tis plain they 
were careful to chooſe only ſuch, as did belong to 
the Maſſiab and his Kingdom. fe MS 
2. Commentators do frequently ſuppoſe, that a 
Prophecy of the Old Teſtament belongs to ſome 
particular Perſon, or Event of old Time, without 
ſufficient Foundation, and ſo occaſion Difficulties 
8 the New Teſtament Applications without any 
we. | | | 
Thus they frequently frame or ſuppoſe Interpre- 
tations of Words, and Events, or Np plications of 
them, in the Days of King David, to which they 
may accommodate the primary Senſe of many o 
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his P/alms, when the Expreflions themſelves, and 
the Hiſtory of his Life, have not a Sy llable of any 
fuch Thing. As in that remarkable Prophecy con. 
cerning the Meſſias, quoted by Saint Paul, Heb. i, 
s. from 2 Sam. vii. and 1 Cbron. xvii. and referr'( 
to, and commented on in the 89th P/alm ; where. 
in, without a Word of King Solomon, is a famous 
Prediction, that the Meſſias ſhould ſpring from the 
remote Poſterity of David, that God would be 4 
him a Father, and that be ſhould be to him a Son; 
that his Throne ſhould be eſtabliſhed for ever; and that 
he ſhould Þuild an Houſe or Temple for the Almigh- 
ty: But all this at a Time when the People of , 
rael ſhould be no more removed, nor any more af. 
Hicted as formerly, Bf hors 15 
Yet notwithſtanding theſe plain Characters of 
the Mefins, Commentators confound this Revela. 
tion made to Nathan, and relating to the Meſſiab, 
with another made to David, relating to Solomon, 
and that firſt Temple he ſhould build; and ſo ob- 
{cure one of the nobleſt Prophecies in the Old 
Teſtament. | | oh 
Thus the Locuſts in Foe! is interpreted to be 
a Drought and Famine in Judea, though the Hiſto- 
ry of that Nation is ſilent of any ſuch Thing. Thu 
alſo where there appears Predictions of a Captivity 
and Diſperſion of the Jews before that by Neb- 
chadnezzar, Commentators take it for granted, that 
the Words belong to it, without any manner of 
Characteriſtics, which ſhould determine them to 
that Time; nay very often againſt plain CharaQter- 
iſtics, which determine them to the Deſtruction of (iſ tb 
Jeruſalem by Titus Veſpaſian, and that great Capti- 
vity and Diſperſion, which has continued to this Day. 
3. The much greateſt Part of thoſe Prophecies, 
which are alledged by the Evangeliſts, are plainly 
meant of the Maſſias, and could be true of none 
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"This Dent, xuiii. FEſ. ii. xvi. Mil. cx. viii. 
. lik Dan. ix. Foel ii. Amos ix. Mic. v. 
Zack ix. xi; iii. Malac. iii. iv. are the Places 
of the Old Teſtament, from whence; maſt of the 
—— of the Evangeliſts are taken, and moſt evi- 
dently belong to the Maſſiab. 
4. Moſt of the remaining Places are taken out 
of Lach Pſalms or Chapters of the Old Teſtament, 
as do better agree to the Meas than to thoſe of 
whom they are ordinanity expounded. Ser P/al, 
viii. Ixix. Ixxviit Je. ri. i vi Xxix XI. 
xlii. xliv. Alix. be Ii. lẽxi. ber.. 
3. The ſix remaining Places, which, at leaſt in 
the preſent Order of the Copies of the old Prophe- 
cies, de ſeem by the Coherence of the Places to 
belong to others than the Maſſias; the one half have 
yet. theſe two Characters of being rightly ap 
by the Evangeliſts to him; viz. That the 
do. moſt exactly agree to him: And that the Co- 
herence of the Place is entre thou ther AP 
inconſiſtent with them. e 
Thus that Prophecy, Bebold a Virgin bull be with 
Child; and 475 a; San, and ban 8 Name 
Ss Emanuel, cannot be to any other than the 
MNeſſias. Beſides: the deren of the other Pro- 
phecy is entire without it. For when God had 
commanded HJaiab (Chap. vii, 3.) to meet Aba, 
he was ordered to take. his Sen Shri. along 
vich him, and as ſoon as he had done with that fa- 

mous additional Sign concerning the Aeftas, he. 
goes on with Relation to that Child of his there pre- 
ſent, and the Caſe of Abaz in the Circumſtances of 
thoſe Times. - Dato this more hereafter; 

Thus alſo that 1 by St. Kftabews 
(Chap. ii. 933 have T called ny Son, 
is not onl able to the Adefhas, but is a 
Prediction by itſelf, having no viſible Connection 
Ger wich what weat befor, ** 
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in that Book. Thus alſo that Quotation of Saint 
. Matthew Chap. xiii. 34, 35. Which is — 4 from 
Pſal. Ixxviii. 2. The Words do mot ſtrictly agree 
to our Saviour; but are ſo far from a nece 
Part of the Series of the Fſalmiſt, that it is compleat 
without them. 

Theſe three are the only Places where Prop phecic 
are quoted by the Evangeliſts out of the Old Teſt 
ment, contrary to the Coherence of thoſe Places 
wherein they at preſent appear. | 

As for two or three other Prophecies of conlide. 
rable Difficulty. That cited by St. Matt. ii. alt. is 
not in the preſent Copies of the Old Teſtimen, 
and therefore cannot be pretended to be miſapplied. 

That in Matt. ii. 17, 18. concerning the Slaugh- 
ter of the Infants by Herod, 1s no Prophecy at all, 
but a poetical Repreſentation of the Miſeries of Per- 
fons near the Place where Rachel was buried, and 
may as well be introduced upon. this ſaid Occafion 
of the Murder of the Infants, as on the like fad 
Occaſion of the captive Jews gathered together at 
Ramah by Nebuzaradan. See Fer. Ix. 1. 

The laft Place, which ſeems at firſt Sight the 
hardeſt to be accounted for, is a Citation of our Sa- 
viour's, John xiii. 18. This Quotation is general. 
ly ſuppoſed to be taken from P/al. xli. 9. where 
the Words are, The Man of my Peace, which eatab 
my Bread, ' hath lift up bis Heel againſt me. Tho 
that P/a/m cannot be ſuppoſed to belong to the A- 
fias, nor are our Saviour's Words the fame with, 
or of the like Importance wich the original: And 
there is no Occaſion to ſuppoſe this Place cited by 
him, when there is in the 55th» P/alm a Prophecy 
including entirely the Senſe of our Saviour's Quo- 
tation, to which *tis more reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
the Reference made, than to the other. See P/al, 

Tr I 3. 
But now, if it bs * that Prophecies 


concern - 
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concerning the Mæſſias, and his Characters, which 
are of ſo great Importance to be eaſily underſtood, 
ſhould be ſo obſcure, I anſwer, that God was 
obliged to make them obſcure, that the Devil and 
his Angels, who were to be great Actors in fulfil- 
ling many of theſe Predictions, might not under- 
ſtand too much of the great Deſign, and ſo might 
not be able to fruſtrate it. ; 


S From what I have ſaid, I conclude: that the 

| Propecies at all appertaining to the Meſſias, do ſole- 
4 ly belong to him. | 
18 XIV. The prophetic Language in its foretelling 
1 Events, does often uſe the preterperfect for the future 
. Tenſe, To illuſtrate which, we need only read the 
b. 53d of Jaiab, which is in great Meaſure written in 
It, this Dialect. 


XV. The Prophets frequently change the Scene, 


nd and ſuppoſe the Words ſpoken not at the ſame 
on Time when the Prophecy was delivered, but long 
lad WR afterwards : And very often either juſt before, or 
a at, or even after the fulfilling of it. 

= Thus Jacob foretelling his Sons what ſhould be- 
the fal them in the 14% Days, after his Prediction con- 
Sa- cerning Dan was over, ſeems to put himſelf into 
ral. the Circumſtances of thoſe laſt Days, and to wel- 
dere come that joyful News of that Salvation of God, 
1b WR which ſhould reſtore and ſettle the Tribes in their 
"no own Land; I have waited for thy Salvation, O 
Lord. Thus alſo the 2d P/alm is to be underſtood 
= as ſpoken at the beginning of the Goſpel. See P/al. 


ü. 1. when the Heathen raged, and the People ima- 
gined a vain Thing. | 


hecy In like Manner the 16th Pſalm is fitted to the 
2u0- Wl Circumſtances of the Me/ias in his Troubles. So 
poſe WY alſo is the 22d, the 69th, and rogth, fitted for his 
P/al, WH Uſe in his Paſſion, The 45th P/alm to the State 

: of the. Meſſias Exaltation, The goth P/alm is a 
— noble Prophecy of God's judging and pleading 
— : > 


with 
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with the Jets, of his ſeparating the Wicked from 
the Righteous," when he is about ta reſtore them to 
their own Country, in the End of the World, and 
to ſet over them the Kingdom of the Me/tas. The 
79th Pſalm prophetically deſcribes the Miferie 
of the Jews, in their preſent grand Captivity, in 
Words fo ſuited to that Condition, as if it had been 
compoſed at the fame Time. Thus alſo the Cat 
ſeems to be in that Place of Ezekiel, where he 
propheſying againſt Gog, Ezek. xxxviii. 17. Sois 
it alſo in that other Expreſſion concerning the De. 
ſtruction of the ſame Cg, Ezek, xxxix. 8, Sx 
Ja. xxvi. 20. ve 1 

XVI. The prophetic Stile is not always entire, 
continued, and coherent, through one Series of Rea. 
ſoning, or Succeſs of Events; but is ſometime, 
at leaſt in the preſent Order of the Prophecies, 
ſhort, abrupt, and diſturbed by the coming on of 
other Things of a very different Nature. 

Thus for inſtance in the beginning of Ezekid 
the ſame Viſion is aſcribed to two different Year 
of Feboiachin's Captivity. See Ezek. i. 1. But if 
we take the firſt Date to be a Diſlocation only, 
and to belong to the beginning of the xxxth Chap- 
ter of that Prophecy, which has no particular Date, 
and where both the Series and the Contents moſt ex- 
actly agree with this very Date, which is here fu 
pernumerary, the Difficulty ceaſes. — 

' Thus alſo we find in the 1oth of Deut. two Verſes 
6, 7, inſerted about the Journeyings of the Chil 
dren of 1/7ae}, which are both imperfect in them- 
ſelves, and intirely foreign to the Deſign .and Series 
of Moſes's Reaſoning in that Place; and according: 
Iy the very next Words go on with Moſes's fore- 


going Diſcourſe, in ſuch a Manner, as perfedly 


roys the Suppoſition of any ſuch Inſertion at all: 
A that Time the Lord ſeparated the Tribe of Levi i 
bear the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord. vet 
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moſt certainly was not done at Fotbath, a Land 
Ri vers of Waters, whither the [ſraclites came not till 
long afterwards; which yet the preſent Inſertion 
implies; but at Horeb immediately after God's 
S writing upon the ſecond Tables: This is too plain 
an Inſtance of a Diſorder in our preſent Copies to be 
denied. 1 
Thus alſo 1: v. 1. affords another Inſtance. 
Nou will J fing to my Well: beloved, a Song of my 
Beloved, touching bis Vineyard, &c. Wherein from 
the glorious Times of the Meſſias, the Prophet 
proceeds without any Warning or apparent Order to 
the Judgments which God would pour on them long; 
before that Time, in the Deſtruction of their Polity 
and Religion. Yet at the 16th and 14th Verſes, 
Emidſt all theſe Threatenings and Puniſhments, 
Fcomes in a mixture of Joy, and a Hint of the 
WExaltation of their Meſſias, and the Peace and 
Froſperity of his Kingdom. And then he imme- 
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m Wiately goes on with Threatenings and Judgments 
Tl Coos 8 2 

mw Thus alſo in Dan. viii. when the holy Spirit had 
hay- een deſcribing the Miſeries to be brought on the 
Yate, ee by Antiochus Epiphanes, at the 9, 10, 11, and 
+ ex. th Verſes; in the 13 and 14th Verſes. Daniel 
e U. , an boly one ſpeaking, and another holy one an- 


ering; and the Subject thereof is not at all about 
liochus, but about the Period of the final Miſes 

es of the Jews, and the Concluſion of the Deſola- 
on of the Temple, which is not yet over; or the 
mous 2300 Evening Mornings after which the 
mple is to be cleared hereaſter. 8 | bY 
This Prophecy comes in fo abſurdly, that moſt 


125 ommentators have miſtook its Meaning, and ap- 
Tal led it to the Times of Antiochus, how little ſoever 
r vi v Facts could be made to anſwer ſuch an Interpre- 
: ion, LS 8 
hr” Another Example we have, in the 11th Chapter 
. 9 
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of Daniel, where after the Series of the Viſion had 
proceeded as far as the ſame Ant iochus, comes an 
eminent Prediction of a remarkable Ning or King. 
dom that * do — - bis Will, Le exall 
himſelf, and magnify bimſelf above every God, i. « 
of the Roman Empire, as Mr. Mede has well 2 
plained it. | 
XVII. The Prophets did not ſometimes under. 
ſtand the. meaning of the Prophecies themſelyes, 
but only exactly recorded them. 5 
Thus when, the Viſion of the four Beaſts vs 
ſhewn to the Prophet, Daniel vii. 15. he tells u, 
one made known to him the Interpretation of the Things, 
Yet in the laſt Verſe of that Chapter he ſeems b 
hint his ſtill imperfect Apprehenſion of them. In 
like manner, Chap. viii. 13, 14, that Viſion of 
the Evening Morning was ſhut up for many Days to 
come. See Ver. 26, 27. And he tells us, thr: 
was none to interpret it to him. But, Chap. xii. 8, 
he ſays, he heard, but underſtood not. And this Ob- 
ſervation is particularly confirmed by St. Peter, St 
1 Pet. i. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
HFaving finiſhed my pi 


| preparatory Obfervarions, [ 
ſhall proceed, to the ſeveral Prophecies occurringn 
the ſatred Writings, according to the Priority d 
their Delivery; only entrenching ſo far upon this ge 
neral Rule, as to join all thoſe Predictions togeth! 
which belong to the fame Event, and to conſider 
them all at once, on the firft Occaſion wherein fuct 
an Event is foretold in Scripture, 

| ProPHKacyY 1. Gen. iii. 14, 15. The Lord Gi 
ſaid unto the ſerpent, becauſe thou haſt done ili, 
7 art „ er- all CO and above * 

eaſt of the. Field ; upon thy. Belly ſhalt thou go, at 
Duſt halt thou eat all 1 Days of thy Life : And! 
will put Enmity between thee. and the Woman, am 
between thy Seed and ber Seed : He ſhall bruiſe ih 
Head, and thou: ſhalt bruiſe bis' Heel, © 1 
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In order to underſtand this remarkable Prophe- 
cy, 1 muſt premiſe, that by the Serpent or Dragon 
in the prophetic Language, is meant the Devil, ſee 
Apoc. Xii. 7, 8, 9. XX. 2. and he is ſuppofed to have 
appeared in a Dragon's Shape, when he converſed 


in Scripture appeared in human Shape. And as we can 
give no Account whence the human Appearance of 
theſe were derived, or how difpoſed of afterwards, 
becauſe the Scripture is ſilent in that Matter; fa nei- 
ther can we give any Account of the fetpentine Ap- 


55 pearance or Body of the Devil, without any Im- 
g. 3 in either Caſe, of the plain Truth of the 
t0 acts fo direCtly related to us. This therefore be- 
ln ing the firſt Part of the Threatening to that Serpent 


there K e viz. that he ſhould be more 
curſed than all Cattle, and every Beaſt of the Field; 
that upon his Belly he ſhould go, and ſhould eat 

all the Days of his Life : Being fo immediately 
then to be fulfilled, that it cannot be fo properly 
eſteemed a Prophecy, I ſhall wave the futther Con- 
ſideration of it in this Place. | N 


ns, | But then in the next Verſe we have a remarkable 
ing n * indeed. I will put Enmity between thee 
ty of and the Woman, and between thy Seed and ber Seed ; 
iis . be [ball bruiſe thy Head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe Bis Heel, 
pether By the Seed of the Woman is meant that one eminent 


Perſon, born without the Aſſiſtance of a Man, who 
ſhould one Day appear in the World, to deftroy 
the Power and Kingdom of the Devil. 

The other Prophecies concerning the coming of 
the Meſſias are too numerous to be conſidered ; but 
toe particular Circumſtances of his Birth, that his 
Mother was to be a pure Virgin *tll ſhe brought 
him forth, deſerves to be here once for all c d, 
and its Completion obferved in our Lord. = 

Ja. vii. Aba King of Judab being under great 
pprehenſions of — ion of ps 
WEED 2 


with Mankind, as the Meſſias and the good Angels 
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David, and the Kingdom of Fudah, by reaſon of 
the united Forces of Rezin King of Syria, and Pe. 
kab King of I1/rae!;, God orders 1/atah to go and 
meet the King of Judab, and particularly commands 
him to take his Son Shearjaſbub along with him, and 
to aſſure the King, that if he would depend on God, 
that the Hraelites ſhould be ſo far from deſtroying the 
Houſe of David, and the Kingdom of Judab, that 
they ſhould within 75 Years be carried away Cap- 
tives themſelves; and that as the Kingdom of Sri 
ſhould undergo the like ſudden Deſtruction alſo, 
ſo in particular the Kingdom of 1/-ael, which now 
ſo mightily vexed them, in a few Years, before that 
Child of his here preſent, Shearjaſbub, (to whom the 
Prophet ſeems particularly to have pointed) though 
he was already big enough to Fo alone, ſhould 
know to refuſe Evil and chuſe the Good, before he 
came to Years of Diſcretion, that Land ſhould 
be forſaken of both her Kings, See 1 Chron. v. 20. 
2 Kings xv. 29. This I take to be the Series, ſo fir 
as belongs to Abaz, and Jrael at that particular 
Juncture. But then it pleaſed God, upon Occafia 
of the great Fear the Houſe of David was in of be- 
ing utterly deſtroyed, and ſo of the failing of God' 
Promiſes to them; and upon Occaſion of the Pe. 
verſeneſs of Abaz, who refuſed to aſk a Sign d 
God's Favour, when he invited him to aſk it, were 
it never ſo great or improbable; to afford the mol 
comfortable Sign of his Mercy to the Houſe of Ds: 
vid in particular, as well as to all Men in general; 
and to repeat more clearly the ancient Promiſe made 
on the Fall of Man, that the Meſſias ſhould certain 
come in due Time of the Houſe of David; and thil 
in that Houſe he ſhould be born of a pure Virgin; 
and ſhould be no other than Immanuel, i. e. God 
And Man in one Perſon. See I/. vii. 13, 14. 
That this was to be ſome very wonderful Thing 
is plain; becauſe it is fo, ſolemnly Jntrodued i) 
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God, as a Security of his Favour to the Houſe of 
David. That the Word in this Place rendered a 
Virgin, is alſo rendered fo in all other Places ; and 
that the Word rendered Immanuel is evident, be- 
cauſe in the next Chapter, Ja. viii. 8. he is ſuppoſed 
to be the King of the Jews, and that Land is cal- 
led the Land of Immanuel. 

In Feremiah xxxi. 22. we have a Hint of the 
ſame Thing. As alſo in Micah, where immedi- 
ately after the Prediction that the Mefſias was to be 
born in Bethlehem, tis added, Therefore be will give 
them up, until the Time that ſbe that travaileth hath 
brought forth ; then the Remnant of his. Brethren 
ſhall return unto the Children of Tſrael-: Which Ex- 
preſſion intimates thus much, that the Maſias was to 
be born in Bethlehem of a pure Virgin. 

And how exactly theſe Prophecies have been ful- 
filled in the Birth of our Jeſus, is ſo well known 
from the evangelical Writers, that I need not in- 
large upon it. I ſhall only obſerve, that in all 
Places where the Meſſias in the prophetic Writings is 
introduced ſpeaking of this Matter, he always ſpeaks 
of his Mother alone, as an occult Intimation that he 
was to have no proper Father in this World, ſee Pſal. 
xxii. 9, 10. XXXV. 14. Ixix. 8. Ixxi. 6. Ixxxvi. 16. 
cxvi. 16. cxxxi. 2. cxxxix. 13. Ja. xlix. 1. 

All which Expreſſions are very remarkable, and 
ſhew that the ſame grand Deſign was carried on all 
along; and that the Devil was not to have his 
Head bruiſed, and his Kingdom deſtroy'd by any. 
other than the Seed of the Woman, or the Son of a 
pure Virgin. ONS | 4a 

ProPHEcyY II. Is the Deluge in the Days of Noah.. 
The Cauſe of it was the Wickedneſs of Mankind, 
lee Cen. vi. 3, 6, 11, 12. It was threatened 120 
years before it came, Gen. vi. 3. 1 Pet. iii. 20. 
2 Pet. ii. 6. Now that there was ſuch a Deluge, 
is evident from the moſt ancient Records of the 

. R 3 . 
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Heathen Learning, from the preſent Number of 
Mankind, compared with the uſual Proportion in 
their Increaſe ; from the ancient Accounts of the 
ſpreading of all the preſent Nations of the World; 
om thoſe Regions where the Ark reſted ; from 
the preſent Phenomena of Nature, and Aſtronomy ; 
particularly from the Shells of Fiſhes, Plants, Trees, 
and other Remains of the antediluvian World til! 
buried in the Sediment of the Waters of the Deluge, 
which compoſes our upper Earth; from the Exact. 
nels of the Time and Day of the begmning of the 
Deluge aſſigned by Moſes, as being atteſted to by 
aſtronomical Computations, and the. expreſs Teſti 
monies of Beroſus and Abidenus corrected, and of 
Plutarch without any Correction, who ſays that Oj:- 
ris or Noah went into the Ark on tbe 17th. Day of 
the Egyptian Month Athyr, in which the Sun paſſe: 
the Sign Scorpio, i. e. on the fame Day Noah en- 
tered the Ark, the 17th Day of the ſecond Mont, 
 ProPHEcyY III. Is that the World ſhould no 
more be deſtroyed, particularly by a Deluge, til 
the Conſummation of all Things, ſee Gen. vin. 21, 
22, ix. 8, Sc. which has been fulfilled ever ſince. 
As God then promiſed, Sced- Time and Harv, 
Cold and Heat, Summer and Winter, and Day and 
Nigbt, hath never failed; and that original Seal of 
God's Goodneſs the Rain-Bow hath been tranſ- 
mitted dawn to us. And indeed, the whole Air 
and Importance of this Prophecy is divine. For 
who but the ſame Creator and Governour of the 
World that had preſerved it 1656 years, that had 
then deſtroy d it by a Flood, could pretend to grant 
a new Race of Men, ſo vaſt a Charter, and by 
is Promiſe ſecure them from a future Deluge? Who 
ut God could ſo alter the Conſtitution of the Air after 
the Deluge, that whereas all former Generations had 
never ſeen any ſuch Thing, the future ſhould never 
Want that Signal of God's Goodneſs, the Rajn-Bow * 
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 Propyecy.. IV. That Canaan ſhould be curſ- 
ed and be à Servant to Shem and Japhet : That 
Sbem ſhould be bleſſed of God in a peculiar Man- 
ner: And that Fephet ſhould conquer part of the 
Countries belonging to Shem. For this Prophecy, 
ſee Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. For the Completion of 
which eminent Predictions read Patric in locum. 
Now who could in the Days of Noab, when Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet were private Families, ſo exactly 
foretel all theſe great Events, but God? fo that we 


have here another Inſtance of the Spirit of Prophe- 
ö cy in the moſt early Ages, and this concerning E- 
- vents not come to paſs, when they were recorded by 
f Moſes, and ſo leave no room for any Suſpicion of 
1 Fraud, either in their primary Delivery by Noab, 
of or in their Deſcription by Moſes afterwards. © 
e Propnzcy'V. Is that Abraham's Poſterity 
f. ſhould be exceedingly multiplied above that of other 
h, Nations. The principal of theſe Predictions are 
no WR theſe, fee Cen. xii. 1. xlyi. 3. Exod. xxxii. 13. 
ill Fer. xxxiii. 22. Gen. xiii. 16, xv. 5. xvii. 2. 
1, 4 5, 6. XXII. 17. xxvi. 4. XXVill. 14. XxXii, 
ce. 12. XXXV, IT. | 2 3 
|, Theſe are the plain Prophecies relating to this 
nd Matter. I ſhall now refer you to thoſe Places and 
| of Arguments relating to their Completion, and to o- 
in mit the vaſt Increaſe of Abrabam's other Poſterity ; 
Air I ſhall only refer you to thoſe Paſſages which relate 
For to the Poſterity of Jacob alone, ſee Exod. i. 7. v. 
the 9. 12, Numb. xxiii. 10. Deut. i. 10. x. 22, 
had WARN £2ek. xvi. 7. Heb. vi, 12. And what is ſaid of 
rant this in Seripture, is ſo confirmed by the Teſtimo- 
by nies of prophane Authors, that no doubt can ariſe 
Vho as to the Exactneſs of the Completion. And this 
after alſo is another Proof of the Truth of the divine 
had nn of the holy Scriptures. Ty 
ever PROPHECY VI. That in the Seed of Abraham 
all the Nations of the World ſhould in an extraordi- 
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nary Manner be bleſſed, or that God would raiſe a 
wonderfyl Perſon from his Offspring, that ſhould 
be a common Bleſſing to Mankind, ſee Gen. xii, 

. Xviil. 18. XXil. 18, xxvi. 4, 5. XXVIit, 14. 
Now that by this Seed of Abraham and of 1/aac, and 
of Jacob in the ſingular Number, was meant the 
Meſſias, appears from all that follow in the Old and 
. New Teſtament relating to this Matter; and from 

the plain Expoſition of St. Paul himſelf, Gal. iii. 8. 
v. 16. 1 cannot here but obſerve the Accuracy and 
Conſtancy of the prophetic Style, which all along, 
till after the Days of David, makes Uſe of this 

Word in this Signification, for that Perſon, who 
was to be the Saviour of the World : Not once cal- 
ling him the Son of the Woman, or the Son of 4- 
bram, or of Iſaac, or Jacob, or of David, tho that 
was a more intelligible Phraſe for a ſingle Perſon 
than the other, and tho the New Teſtament gene. 
rally ſo ſtyles him an thoſe Occaſions, ſee 2 San. 
vii. 12. 1 Chron. xvil. 11, P/al. Ixxxix. 3, 4. 
29. 36, In all theſe Places we fee not only that 
the original Promiſe is ſtill referred to, and continu- 
ed, but that St. Paul was perfectly in the right, 
when he interpreted this Seed in the ſingular Number 
to be no other than a ſingle Perſon, the Meſſias 
himſelf. | 

For we plainly perceive that this Seed of David 
was to be no other than a great King, whoſe Throne 
was to laſt for ever. And. thus far we go along 
with the Old Teſtament in tracing this glorious 
Promiſe, as that the Meſſiah was to be of the Seed 

the Woman, of a pure Virgin, ſo alſo was he to 
be the Seed of Abraham, the Seed of Iſaac, the Seed 
of Facob, and the Seed of David. And tho? the Mel- 
ſiah was to be only of this ſingle Line as to his Deſ- 
cent, yet he was to be the common Saviour of the 

World, and in him all the Nations of the Geniiles 
ſhould be deed. 3 
N * | Ae 
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Now that this wonderful Promiſe has been made 
good, none who read and believe the. Hiſtory of 
the New Teſtament can doubt, ſee Matt. i. 1. 20. 
Luke i. 27. iii. Matt. xv, 24. Heb. xi. 9. Mark 
xvi. 15. Col. 1. 23. * HO 
 PrRopHECY' VII. That the Poſterity of Abra- 
ham, Iſaac and Jacob ſhould poſſeſs the Land of 
Canaan ; fo that tho? they ſhould be expelled thence 
for their Sins, yet their Title ſhould endure ; and 
they ſhould be reſettled in it ; and there continue in 
Peace to the End of the World, ſee Gen. xii. 7. 
xiii. 14, 15, 17. xy. 18, 19, 20, 21. Exod. iii. 
8, 17. Gen. xvii. 7, 8. According to theſe origi - 
nal Promiſes, that this Land of Canaan ſhould be 
to the Children of 1/ael an everlaſting Poſſeſſion, are 
the Prophecies all along alſo, ſee Deut. xxx. 1, 2, 
3, 4» 5. Jer. xxx. 3. Now as to the Completi- 
on of theſe Predictions, it has been as remarkable 
and exact as the Predictions themſelves, ſee Numb. 
Mi. Deut. ii. and iti. Joſua. The Iſraelites en- 
joy*d this Land for above a 1000 years; and that 
when for their Wickedneſs, God ſent the Tribes of 
Judab and Benjamin into Captivity, he declared 
it ſhould be but for 70 years, which accordingly 
was true; and they continued 600 years together, 
till by their Rejection and Murder of the Maſſias 


avid they were again doomed to a more laſting Captivity 
rone begun by Titus Veſpaſian, and continued to this Day. 


And tho? the ten Tribes carried away captive by Sal- 


rious manaſſer, and the Body of the two Tribes by Titus, 
Seed nere not now in Canaan ; yet ſince the Period of their 
he to final Reſtoration - is not yet come, their preſent 
Seed Caſe is fo far from an Objection againſt theſe ancient 
Mel- WY Prophecies before us, that it would be a great one 
; Deſ- WE againſt the others, if it were ſo. And he who 
of the WW conſiders that this Prediction before us has hither- 
entiles vo been exactly fulfilled in all the Periods already 


paſt, cannot doubt of the fulfilling of what remains 
: | * 4 £ to 
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to come in its r Seaſon, and will nat queſtion 
but that God Tl ae" and compleatly, as he 
promiſed, give #0 the Seed os Abraham all he, Lond of 
Canaan for an everlaſting Poſſe Mon, ſee Ezek. xxxyi, 
2 
„ VIII. Is that made to Abrabam and 
Sarab his Wife, that they ſhould have a Son, whom 
they ſhould call Jac, — from whom the Meſig} 
_ to ſucceed, when they were paſt all Hopes of 
Children. See Gen. xvii. 1, 15, 16. xvi. 19, 21, 
XViii. 10, 14. And as to the Performance of the 
Predictions it is plain. See Gen. xxi. 5. 
Puaor key IX. That the Children of Jy 
ſhould be Sojourners in a ſtrange Land for ſeveri 
Ages; and that a foreign Nation ſhould affiia 
them ; and that this Sojourning and Affliction ſhould 
laſt from the Time = the Birth of aac *till about 
400 Years afterwards, and that EA this De- 
livery from that Slavery ſhould be in the fourth Ge- 
neration, after their Deſcent thither ; that at the 
Concluſion of that Period they ſhould return out of 
that Land with great Riches z and that God would 
puniſh that Nation who had oppreſled them. 
This Prediction has ſeveral Prophecies in it, the 
fulfilling of each of which I ſhall take Notice d 
in Order. It was foretold Abrabam, Gen, xv. 12 
—16, xlvi. 4. that God would puniſh the 
Egyptians, and that Jrael ſhould go out — \ greit 
Riches was alſo foretold to Moſes, Exod. iii. 20, 
21s. 22. 
That all this was accompliſhed is very plain. 
That er Tac, and Jacob, and their Chi. 
dren were Stra in the Land of Canaan is fie. 
quently obſerve See Gen, xxi. 34. Xxiii. 3, 4 
17. Xxvi. 2, . XXViii, 4. XXXVIi. 7. XXXvi. 1. 
Exod. vi. 4. So that tis true, that the firſt Branch 
of the Prophecy was moſt exactly performed; and 
that Abraham, &c, were Strangers in a Land thi 
was not theirs, That 
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that the Poſterity of Eſau ſhould ſerve the Poſterity 
of Jacob; that the I1/raelites ſhould have a good 
Land given them by God, with great Command 
over the neighbouring People, and particularly the 
Edomites, though they alſo in Proceſs of Time 
ſhould ſometimes get clear of the Mraelites. 

The firſt Prophecy concerning this Matter ye 
find, Gen. xxv. 22, 23. and afterwards more di. 
ſtinctly in Jaar's Bleſſings to Jacob and Eſau, 
Gen. xxvul.'27, 28, 29— 39, 40. 

Now that theſe Prophecies have proved true, 
ſhall ſnew, both from the ſacred and prophan: 
Hiſtory of theſe two Nations. For | 

1. *Tis evident, that the Edomites and 1/raclitr 
were all along greatly different from each other in 
all Things, which made them diſagree perpetually, 
2. *Tis evident that the Hraelites were in after 
Ages a more conſiderable People than the Edomie, 

3. That the Edomites were conquered and made 
tributary to the 1/raelites, ſee 2 Sam. viii. 14, 
1 Chron. xviii. 11, 12, 13. 1 Kings xi. 15, 16, 
And whewin-after. Times Edom had recovered i. 
ſelf a little, then Amaziab made great Slaughter 2 
mong them, 2 Kings viii. 21. And in Ages Jong 
afterwards Judas Maccabeus deſtroy'd them, 1 Ma- 
v. 65. and after him Hircanus conquer'd the whole 
Country. _ e e 

4. The Land of Canaan was a moſt fat and fer 
tile Country is evident, ſee Numb. xiii. 23, 20, 
r. 9. 

5. That many of the neighbouring Nations wer 
ſubjected to the Mraelites, is evident from the Hilto- 
ry of David. ISS 2 ORE 

6. That the Edomites did enjoy a Country in 1 
leſs Degree fruitful, appears alſo true in Fact, ſe 
Heylin Coſmog. | 8 

7. That the Edomites Way of Living was rathe 
by War, and Hunting, than any . 
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Fruitfulneſs of their Ground, Joſepbus particularly 
aſſures us, De Bello, liv. c. 15. 2 
8. Tho' the Edomites were in the main to be in 
Subjection to [/rael, yet they ſometimes recovered 
themſelves, and choſe them a King, 2 Kings viii. 
20. which was a clear Completion of the laſt Branch 
of this Prophec. | 
ProemHecy XII. Is that concerning the Exalta- 
tion of Joſeph, and concerning the Submiſſions he 
ſhould receive from his Parents and Brethren in that 
State of his Exaltation. | | 
This Prediction we find twice repeated, Gen. 
xxxvii. 5——11.' And at a Time of Age when 
there was the leaſt Probability of any ſuch Thing. 
But what God had promiſed he was able to perform. 
The very Methods his Brethren took to deſtroy him, 
God made as ſo many Steps to his Advancement; 


and wherever he was, made him in the Favour of 


Men, and at laſt brought him to the Knowledge of 
Pharaoh. Foſeph's Preferments we may read, Gen. 
xli. 38—44. Pſal. cv. 20, 21, 22. His Bre- 
thren's Submiſſions, xlii. 6, 9. xlu. 26, 27, 28. 
xliv. 14. And tho? it is not mentioned that Jacob 
bowed himſelf to Joſeph when he came into Egypt, 
yet no doubt he paid him thoſe Marks of Honour 


due to his Station. 
Propytcy XIII. Is contained in thoſe very 


divine Dreams of Pharaoh, the Interpretation there- 


of was the Occaſion of that wonderful Advancement 
of Foſeph. | 

The Dreams, and their Interpretation, we may 
read, Gen. xli. And how remarkably they were 
fulfill'd, the following Hiſtory will moſt particular- 
ly inform us. 2 4 | 


' Pxopyzcy XIV. That Shilob or the Meſſias 
was to come before the Scepter departed from 


Fudab. e 
This Prediction is in Cen. xlix. 8, 9, 10. . 
DD. ee Tor nay a ar. — 7 
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dab, is meant Authority and Power, as we may ſee 


. Uſe of this Expoſit ion does any where appear. Nor 


Alluſion to that Meraphor ; and to ſignify no more 
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By the Scepter which was not to depart from Jy. 


by the ſame Expreſſion elſewhere, Zech. x. 1; 
The Pride of Aſſyria ſhall be brought down, and th; 
Scepter of Egypt ſhall depart away. | 

Bur that by Scepter is meant Kingly Power only 
is falſe. For whoever they are, with whom thy 
Government of a People is intruſted, in the facred 
Style hold the Scepter. And fo long 1s a Nation ig 
governed by their own Laws, ſo long the Scepter of 
Government remains among that Nation. 

By the Law giver, I underſtand either Magi. 
ſtrates, who are fubordinate fo others; or elſe the 
Doctors of the Law, who by explaining it cauſed 
the People to obſerve it. YO”: . 

By the Place of the Law-giver between the 
Feet of the Tribe of Jadab, I do not underſtand 
his being of the Poſterity of that Tribe; for no ſuch 


do I underftand it with any Alluſion to the Cuſtom 
of the Fews, where the Learners ftood or ſat at the 
Feet of their Teachers. For we are not here con- 
cerned with the Scholars, but with Teachers them- 
ſelves, who cannot be fuppoſed in any ſuch Pofture; 
neither can between the Feet denote the latter Time 
of the Fews, Nor do I think there is any Oc- 
caſton for reading with the Samaritan, Banners 
inſtead of Feet, for a Law-giver does not in any 
Senſe agree with Banners. © 

But methinks the foregoing Verſe, where Judab 
is compared to a Lyon couching, will give the fairclt 
Interpretation, as ſuppoſing it nothing elſe than an 
than before him. For when a Lyon is conchant 


whatever is betwween bis Feet is before bim; and what 
moſt properly belongs to him, and is before him, 


muſt in that Poſture be betzween his Feet. | | 
By Shitob I underftand the Meffas : And I un. 
* 5 derſtand 
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derſtand it of him, Becauſe the Word ſignifies the 
Sent of God, or Angel of God, 3. . the great 
Angel of the Covenant, as we learn from the ex- 
refs Interpretation of the fame Word Siloam. 
oF ix. 7. And becauſe what goes before and fol- 
lows after plainly belongs to no other Perfon but him 
in the whole Fewi/h Hiſtory. | 
By the Gathering, Expectation, or rather Obedi- 
ence of the People, I underſtand the Converſion 
of the Gentiles, I chuſe rather to render the Word, 
here uſed, Obedience, than Gathering, or Expecta- 


for it; but chiefly becauſe in the only Place beſides 
this, where the Word is uſed in the ona Teftament, 
it can hardly ſignify any Thing elſe, but Obedience. 
Prov. XxX, 17. | | | 

By the Particle and, the Scepter ſhall not depart 
from Fudah, and a Law-giver from between his 
Feet, untill Shiloh come, I do not underſtand, that 
neither the Stepter nor the Law-giver were to de- 
part till the coming of Shiloh ; that is, not utterly 
to depart from Fudah., And according to this In- 
terpetation, it has been exactly fulfilled, as appears 
from Scripture Hiſtory. | | | 
As to the additional Clauſe, that the Scepter was 


People were to the Meſſiah, or till the Spreading 
of his Kingdom into the Gentile World, this is fo 
agreeable to the known Hiſtory of the Riſe of Chri- 


great Part of the Heathen World, before the De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, that I need only give a Hint 
at it in this Place. Nay, there is one remarkable 


_ ef mc Fr of this En 

e, when he ſpake it. I will give it in the 8 

of Mr. a * | 
PE That 


tion, not only becauſe this has alſo great Authority 


not to depart from Judah till the Obedience of the 


ſtianity, and its being preached and received in a 
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Expreſſion of our Saviour's concerning this Matter, 
which is ſo dire&ly to our preſent Purpoſe, that I 
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That this, ſays he, is the true Application of 
<& this Prediction, beſides the Evidence of the E. 
« vent, appears by our Saviour's Prophecy of this 
« Deſtruction of the Jewiſh State, Matt. xxiy, 
« 14. where after he had named ſome other Thing; 
<« to precede it, he adds this for the laſt Sign, 
&« And this Goſpel of the Kingdom, faith he, Hall 
« be preached in all the World, for a Witneſs unto all 
« Nations, and then ſhall the End come. That i; 
« the End of the Jewiſh State. When the Gen. 
tiles by the preaching of the Apoſtles ſhould be 
gathered unto Chriſt, then ſhould the Few 
« State be utterly diſſolved. For ſo it pleaſed 
c God, when he would reject the Jews, not to 
« diſſolve their State, till he had erected him à 
c new one among the Gentiles.” 

Propntcy XV. Is that containing the Promi- 
ſes made to the Children of //-ael of temporal Hap- 
pineſs in the Land of Canaan, while they ſhould 
be obedient to the Laws given them by Moſes, 
and the Threatenings of temporal Miſery, if they 
ſhould be diſobedient to the ſame. =, 

This is a noble Proof of the divine Original of 
the Jewiſb Law, as well as the Veracity of God, 
and of the Certainty of the prophetic Inſpiration of 
the holy Scriptures. = 

For the Promiſes made to the Children of ae], 
ſee Exod. x. 1, 3, 4, 5. Je. Willi. 18, 16. 
1 Kings ix. 1 — 9. Exod. xxxiv. 10. Levit. xxvi. 
Thus alſo God threatned the whole murmuring and 
diſobedient Generation of the Mraelites, ſee Nunb. 
xiv. 22, Cc. xXxxli. 10, 11, 12. Deut. 1. 34s 
Se. Pfſal. xcv. to, 11. Deut. iv. 25, ©, 
v. 29, Cc. vi. 1, Sc. vii. 19, 20. xi. 8, 2 
Xi. 18, 19. And to conclude this Head, ec 
Exod. xxxiv. 23, 24. concerning that almoſt in- 
credible Promiſe relating to the three annual Feaſts 
of this Nation, ſee alſo xxviii. of Deut. and He 
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I ſhall do proceed to the Completion of theſc 
ſurprizing Predictions : And this I ſhall do, by de- 
monſtrating the exact fulfilling of theſe Prophecies 
relating to them, from the Time of their original 
Delivery to this very Day. And W 
1. That Threatning, that the murmuring and 
diſobedient Generation, which were 20 Years old 
at the Exodus out of Egypt, ſhould periſh in the 
Wilderneſs, and not fee the promiſed Land, we ſee 
tulfilled, Numb. xxvi. 63, Sc. xxxii. 13. Deut. 
ii. 14, 15, 16. And if Moſes was the Author of 
the goth P/alin, it can be ſuppoſed no other than a 
© doletul Lamentation of his upon this Occaſion, ſee 
Paal. xc. 7-10. | . 
After the Drath of Moſes, while Yael ſerved the 
Lord all the Days of Foſhua, and all the Days of the 
Anders that out-lived Joſhua, they were very happy 
and victorious, ſee 70. xxi. 43, 44, 45- xXxili. 14. 
But then as God was exact in the Performance of his 
Promiſes, when they were obedient to him, ſo he 
vas as ſevere in the Execution of his Threatnings, 
Ws ſoon as they renounced his Worſhip, ſee Judges 
1. 10, Sc. And when, upon their Repentance, 
Wood raiſed up Judges to deliver them, and made 
em happy during the Lives of ſuch Judges, and 
pon their Death, as was the uſual Cafe, they re- 
Wurned to Idolatry, God returned to the Execution 
f his Threatenings, ſee Judg. iii. 7, 8, 9. 12, 
a NC, S alihi, | 12 
= Afterwards, when the [7aelites were obſt inately 
W-lolved to be governed by a King, God did not 
iſh them fo frequently as he did before, but per- 
Fitted them to go on longer in their wicked Cour- 
F but then as he was ſlower, ſo he was the ſeve- 
n his Vengeance; accordingly, after the wick- 
Reign of Saul, and after the righteous Reign 
David, Soloman arrives at the Throne; and aſter 
Louriſhing and peaceable Beginning, be is dran 
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to Idolatry in his old Age, 1 Kings xi. 4, G. 
upon which {Account God threatened to rend his 
Kingdom from him, and accordingly did ſet up 
Feroboam over ten Tribes, and by ſo fatal a Divij. 
on laid a Foundation for many Wars, At length 
all the Kings of 1/ael proving wicked Idolaten, 
and all the Kings of Judab, after the Death of good 
Joſiab, God fulfills his Threatnings, and deliver 
them into the Hands of Shalmanazer King of A. 
ſyria, and Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon, who 
led them away Captives. 5 
All of them, who left off Idolatry in their Capt. 
vity, and undertook the Worſhip of the true God, 
were by his Providence and the Decrees of Cyry; 
reſtored to their own Land, and permitted to re. 
build their Temple and to govern themſelves by 
their own Laws. And *tis a remarkable Provi- 
dence to this Part of the Jewiſh Nation, that this 
Captivity ſo ſanctified them, that they were never 
after liable to Idolatry. Upon this great Reform. 
tion God reſtores them to their own Land, and pre- 
ſerves them in a very eligible State, during the Per: 
fan, Grecian, and Roman Monarchies, till t 
length a corrupt Generation of Scribes, and Phar: 
ſees, and Sadducees debauched their Principles, and 
Manners ; ſo that they were become guilty of al 
Crimes, even of the Murder of the Meſſiah and 
his Followers. For which Offences they ſoon aft 
were utterly deſtroy*d by the Romans, and in whit 
a miſerable State they have been in ſince, and upn 
what Account ſo laſting a Judgment has been i. 
flicted upon them, one need only read the 28th 0 
855 to receive full Satisfaction, ſee alſo Patric i 
oc. | Yell 
I muſt here make one Obſervation, which is thb 
That as God did all along in the Courſe of the 
raelites Obedience perform one ſtanding and mim 
culous Promiſe, viz. preſerve them ſa by his P 


1 
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vidence, that none of their Enemies deſired their 
Land, or attempted to ſeize it, at the going up of 
their Males thrice every Year to Jeruſalem; ſo God 
threatened the Jraelites with one Calamity ſo ſtrange, 
that the like has never — — elſewhere to this 
Day. The Threatening is briefly contained in theſe 
Words: Ze all eat the Fleſh of your Sons, and the 
Fleſh of your Daughters ſhall ye eat. Levit. xxvi. 29. 
But we may read it Deut. xxviii, 53——57. more 
emphatically. Which Prophecy was at firſt lite- 
rally fulfilled when Samaria was beſieged by Ben- 
badad, 2 Kings vi. 26——30. It was next fulfilled 
when Feruſalem was beſieged by Nebuchadnezzar. 
See Baruch. ii. 2, 3. Lam. ii. 20. vi. 10. The 
laſt Completion of it was at the Siege and Deſtructi- 
on of Feruſalem by Titus Veſpaſian. See Foſephus 
de Bello. lib. 7. cap. 7, 8. Where the Circum- 
ſtances were ſo exactly agreeable to the Words of 
| Moſes, that he muſt be an hardened Infidel indeed, 
W that can deny it to be a moſt aſtoniſhing Inſtance of 
W the Severity of the divine Juſtice, and Veracity of 
| — divine Threatenings with Regard to the Jetoiſo 
Nation. 

PRorHECY XVI. Is that famous one of Balaam, 
Numb. xxiv. 14, 179——24, relating to the laft 
Days, or the Days of the Meſſias. And indeed no 
good Senſe can be made of the Words of Balaam's 
Prophecy, without keeping cloſe to this prophetic 
enſe of the 14% Days. For who in the Language 
Wot the Prophets is that great Perſon, who is under- 
Wood here, but not named? I ſhall ſee him, I ſhall 
Wchold him ? This Way of ſpeaking is not uſed elſe- 
Where of the Meſſias; but that it is uſed of any 
ber I am not ſenſible : Or if we will look for any 
FW tecedent, who can he be but that promiſed Seed, 
hich was to be over many Waters, or rule over 
any Nations? That great King, which ſhould be 
Eber than Agag, and whoſe Kingdom ſhould be = 
S 2 alled; 
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alted ; of whom Balaam had been juſt before dif. 
courſing? Who can that Perſon be that Balaan 
expected to /ee after his Death, but our Redeemer? 
What eminent City is here hinted at without a 
Name, but that greateſt of Cities (Rome) which 
in the Days of the Maſſias was to rule over the 
Kings of the Earth, and being without a Rival js 
the only one fit to be thus decyphered ? What 
other King could rule over, or ſubdue all the Chil. 
dren of Seth, or all Mankind, but the bleſſed M.. 
ſias himſelf? And why does this and the like Pro. 
hecies till ſpeak of a ſingle Perſon, of a particu. 
lar King, and one diſtinct Seed in the ſingular Num. 
ber, if a Succeſſion of Kings, ſuch as David and 
Solomon, were all along intended? Theſe are al 
diſtinguiſhing Characters of the Meſſias, and with- 
out great Force cannot be expounded of any other, 
As to the Completion of this Prophecy in all it 
Parts, we need not be large in the Proof of i. 
Since thoſe Branches of it, which belong to Time: 
already paſt, have been too plainly fulfilled, to 
leave any Room for doubt about the future Complk- 
tion of ſuch as belong to thoſe Ages, which ar 
yet for to come; a glorious Star has certainly come 
out of Jacob; a Scepter and Kingdom has aroſe ou 
of Jſrael, which ſhall have no End. Out g 
Jacob is already come a Seed which was to be 
over many Nations; a King who is infinitely hight 
than Agag, and whoſe Kingdom is to have Domin. 
on over all Things at the laſt. So that we have il 
the Reaſon in the World to expect that what 1s ur 
accompliſhed, will be fulfilled in due Time. Baan 
will certainly ſee the Meſſias at the laſt Day. Tit 
great Perſon denoted here by a Star will ſubdue il 
Nations, and give them to his People J/rae! for u 

_ everlaſting Poſleſſion. 28 | 
POE XVII. Is that the High-Pricſts 9 
the Jewiſb Nation ſhould continue to be of the 1 
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ly of Pbineas the Son of Eleazar, during the whole 
Continuance of the Commonwealth of the Zews in 
all future Generations, 

The Prediction we read, Numb. xxv. 11, 12, 
13. which is referred to P/; cvi. 30, 31. and long 
after by the Son of Sirac, Eccluſ. xlv. 23, 24, 2. 


is and by Mattathias, 1 Mac. ii. 54. And the Com- 
at pletion of it is no leſs evident, if we look into the. 
il Liſt of the High-Prieſts, x Chron. vi. See Biſhop 
, Patric in locum. Tis true, for ſome unknown Rea- 


ſons, or for ſome great Wickedneſs of the Race of 
Phineas, God ſeems once to have interrupted a little, 
this Courſe of Succeſſion, by putting Eli and his 
| Sons- into the High-Prieſts Office for a while, 
who were of the Line of 1hamar, and not of Phi- 
neas. But then this Interruption was ſo ſhort, if it. 
were any. intire Interruption at all ; which ſeems to. 


me hardly certain; becauſe under the High-Prieſts 


of it of the Family of Ithamar, thoſe of the Family of 
";mes Phineas do not appear to have been wholly excluded 
d, to from that Office, and however the Dignity ſo ſoon 
mpk: returned .into the Family, and continued while the 
h are Jewiſh Nation laſted. And is certainly to be reſtored 


to that Family again, at the future Reſtoration of 
that People. See Ezek. xliii. 19. and xliy. 15. 
PROPHECY XVIII. Is that famous one ſo often 


to be referr d to in the New Teſtament, which foretold 
higbr the Coming of a great Prophet like unto, Moſes, 
Domini. whom all the Jes were to hear under the Penalty 
have of the divine Indignation. rt ans Lo 
at b Wh See the Prophecy, Deut. xviii. 15——19. which 
Bazadh is plainly referr'd to by Philip, John i. 45. by St. 
v. Tu {ers 48s iii. 22, 23. by St. Stephen, Adds vii. 
:bduc i 37- Nay God himſelf ſeems to refer to this Pro- 
el for u Phecy, and apply it to Jeſus of Nazareth, when in 
| that ſolemn Voice from Heaven, at the Transfi- 
Prieſts RY guration, he ſays, Hear ye him, And our Saviour 
the ran tells the Fews, that had they believed Moſes and the 
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Prophets, they would have believed him, for they wrote 
of bim. All which Applications conſidered together, 
make it not a little ſurprizing, that ſo many Chriſti. 
an Commentators ſhould think of interpreting the 
Words of Moſes, in their primary Senſe of a Series 
of true Prophets, and only in a ſecondary Senſe of 
the Meſſias, directly contrary to the Tenor of the 
Prophecy, which all along deſcribes a ſingle Perſon; 

that he ſhould be like unto Moſes himſelf, who was 
not only a Law-giver, but confirmed his Miſſion by 
Miracles; and ſpate ſo familiarly with God him. 

ſelf Face to Face; and was therefore ſo plainly 
eſteemed much ſuperior to the reſt of the Prophets 
as ought to have prevented ſo abſurd an Expol. 
tion. ‚ | 

As to the Prophecy itſelf, it ſeems to me too 
plain to need any Expoſition : And as to its Con 
pletion, every Body who conſiders the Life and 
Actions of Chriſt, will readily own that God has 
fulfilled this moſt ancient Prophecy in our Lord Je. 
Jus. For Feſus was ſuperior to Moſes ; he was Au- 
thor of a better Law than Moſes ; he lay in the Bojom 
of the Father, and was one with him, which could 
not be faid of Moſes ; he worked more Miracles 
than Moſes, and the Fews who would not believe 
in him, God has ſeverely required it of them and 
their Poſterity. Thus much concerning this noble 
Prophecy, and its Completion. 

Propyecy XIX. Is concerning the City Fer: 
cho, and the Curſe denounced againſt the Perſon 
that ſhould rebuild it, | | 

The Prediction is mentioned in Fof. vi. 26. Tht 
Completion of it, 1 Kings xvi. 34. 

PRoPHEcCY XX. Is that contained in the. divine 
Hymn of Praiſe, which Hannah was inſpired with 
upon the Birth and Dedication of Samuel, which de- 
ſerves to be well obſerved, that we may better ul. 
derftand the grand Defign of the antient Inſpirat 
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ons, which, even when they do not at firſt View 
ſeem to belong to any ſuch Matter, is the foretel- 
ling the Advent and Kingdom of the Meſſias, ſee 
the Prophecy, 1 Sam. ii. 9, 10, This pious Wo- 
man was but returning Thanks for the Birth of her 
= Son, when the Spirit of God inſpires her ſo far, 
= that ſhe foretells the coming of the Maſſias, and the 
Settlement of his Kingdom. 

PROrHECY XXI. Is that containing the Judg- 
ments denounced on the Houſe of Eli, ſee the Pre- 
dition, 1 Sam. ii. 31 —g36. and the Certainty 
of this Prediction is confirmed by God's Revelati- 
on to Samuel, 1 Sam. iii. 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Firſt, This Prophecy was fulfilled, 18am. xxii. 18, 
19. when Doeg the Edomite ſlew 85 Prieſts of this 
family in one Day. And Nob, that City of the 
my of this Family, ſmote he with the Edge of the 
Sword. | 1 

Secondly, God ſaid there ſhould no more be an old 
Man in Eli's Houſe for ever; which is very evi- 
dent as long as the Hiſtory of Eli's Poſterity is men- 
tioned, ſee Patric in loc. | 

Thirdly, God threatened that Eli himſelf ſhould 
live to ſee the Afﬀiition of the Tabernacle. How - 
much of this ſad Scene Eli lived to ſee, the Hiſto- 
ry will inform us, ſee 1 Sam. iv. 10, 11, 17, 18. 

Fourthly, God threatened that that Man of Elis 
Family whom he would not immediately cut off 
irom his Altar, but permit to officiate there the 
longeſt of all others: of it, would at laſt be in ſo fad 
a Condition, that if he were alive at that Time, it 
would conſume his very Eyes, and grieve his Heart 
to ſee him reduced to ſuch a miſerable State. This 
was fulfilled in Abiatbar the ſecond, whom Solomon 
put out of the Prieſthood, ſee 1 Kings ii. 26, 27. 

hy, God threatens that for a preſent Sign of 
the Certainty of this Threatenir g; io far as it re- 
lated to Events more remotely future, both Els 
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Sons ſhould die in one Day, which was accom. 
Pliſhed when the Ark was taken. Kt LH 

Laſily, God foretells, that inſtead of an High 
Prieſt of the Family of Eli, or Ithamar, God would 
raiſe himſelf up a faithful High Prieſt, Zadot the 
Son of Abitub of the Family of Eleazar, of whom 
mention is made in the Hiftory of David and $9. 
mon, which ſhould do according to all that was in 
God's Heart, and God would build him a ſure Houſe, 
and he ſhould walk before his anointed for ever ; that 
is, the Prieſtood ſhould continue in that Family du. 
Ting all Generations, and even when the great Mef. 
ſiah ſhould be their ſupreme and everlaſting King. 

PROPHECWY XXII. Is that made to David and 
confirmed by an Oath, that f the Fruit of David 
Loins according to the Fleſh, Gol would raiſe up the 
Meaſſias to fit on his Throne for ever. | 

This noble Prediction has been over-looked in all 
the latter Ages of the Few!/h and Chriſtian Church, 
and by both of them interpreted in the firſt: and li. 
teral Senſe of Solomon only, to the Prejudice of 
Chriſtianity, . to the obſcuring the Meaning of Scrip- 
ture Prophecy, and to the perverting the Senſe of 
the New Teftament Applications. The Places 
wherein this Prophecy is delivered are 2 Sam. vi. 
1 Chron. xvii. and P/al. Ixxxix And this is ſoevi- 
dently a Prophecy concerning the Maſſias and his 
everlaſting Kingdom, that one would wonder it 
could ever have been underſtood otherwiſe : El. 
pecially when St. Paul quotes it to this Purpoſe, 
and proves the Dignity of our bleſſed Saviour from 
theſe Words of it; I will be unto him a Father, ani 


* 


be ſhall be unto me a Son, Heb. i. 383. 

That it refers to that Kingdom of the Maſſa, 
which is yet future, is plain from two famous Cha- 
racers of that Time here inſerted. The firſt is that 
it was to belong to a Time, when [/rael ſhould dwel 
in a Place of their own, and move no more. Which 
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canndt belong to Solomon, in whoſe Time they were 

not removed out of their Land; and ſince whofe 

Time all the Removals and Captivities of that Na- 

tion has been. The ſecond of theſe Characters is 

this, that the * was to belong to a Time, 

when the Children of Wickedneſs ſball ufftict them no 

more, as in the Beginning, und ts ſince the Time that I 
commande the Fudpes to be over my People Iſrael. 

Which cannot belong to the Days of Solomon, ſince 
whoſe Reign the greateſt Part of their Miſeries have 
happened to them. Beſides the Kingdom foretold is 
no leſs than ſeven times aſſerted in this Prophecy to 
be for ever. As if God had a Mind to ſecurè us 
from any Poſſibility of interpreting it otherwiſe. 
And this great King is not only ſtyled rhe Seed of 
David, but is foretold to proceed not of David him- 
ſelf, but of his Sons, or later Poſterity. 

But before I proceed any further, I muſt obſerve, 
chat Part of the 14th Verſe of the 7th Chapter of 
che 2d of Samuel has given Occaſion to object 
W againſt applying theſe Words to the Meſſias, and 
che Occaſion of their Application to Solomon, The 
Words are theſe: F he commit Iniguity I will chaſtiſe 
bim with the Rod of Men, and wit the Stripes of the 
Children of Men. Which, I agree with the Com- 
mentators, cannot be applied to the Maſiab; but 


his could belong to no other than Solomon, if the Pro- 
ert phecy, as it was originally delivered, contained theſe 
E. Words. But that this was not the primitive Read- 
poſe, Wing of this Text, is plain, becauſe the parallel 
from Chapter in Chronicles intirely omits this whole Paſ- 


Wiige. And becauſe the Pſalmiſt, in that remarkable 
Woxix, P/alm did read in his Copy quite otherwiſe 


fic, han we do now in ours, ſee Verſe 30 3, which 
Cha- Period of the P/almift is plainly nothing elſe but a 
is that Wl araphraſe on this Text in Samuel; and by Con- 
dwell equence, that it is not the Meſſius, who is ſup- 


Poſed to commit Iniquity, but either * 
| * 
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of David in the next Ages, or the Chriſtian Church 
in the Days of the Meſiab. And the Texts bot 
in Samuel and the P/almiſt imply, that whateys 
Offences theſe Children might be guilty of in aft 
Ages, yet ſhould thoſe Offences not at all prey. 
dice the Certainty of theſe inviolable Promiſes, con. 
cerning the firm Eſtabliſhment of the Me/fas fy 
ever. So that our Text in Samuel, when thus n. 
ſtored to its primitive Integrity from this in th 
Pſalmiſt, is ſo far from an Objection againſt the 
Application of this Prophecy ſingly to the Meſju, 
that *tis a plain Argument on the ſame Side ; as in- 
plying that the Promiſes to this bleſſed Seed 
David of an everlaſting Kindgom, were abſolute; 
whereas that made to Solomon and his Poſterity ya 
conditional. See 1 Kings ii. 3, 4. iii. 14. 1 
12, 13. viii. 25. ix. 3—9. 1 Chron. xii 
10—13. xxviii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 2 Cbron, vi, 16, 
vii. 17—22. Pſ. cxxxii. 12. | 
As to the Objection againſt the Application d 
this Prophecy to the Maſſiab, namely, that the Per 
ſon here meant was to bui/d an Houſe or Temple u 
the Name of God, and ſo can be no other but Su 
mon, is no Objection at all. For ſure none who 
reads the nine laſt Chapters of Ezekiel can doub 
that in the future Kingdom of the Meſſiah a mol 
glorious Temple is to be built, under the Condut 
of the Maſſias, himſelf; ſo that this Objection 6 
only a Sign, that the modern Commentators hart 
overlooked a great Article of the old Prediction 
and ſo have obſcured that Part of the Prophecy be 
fore us, which belongs to it. , | 
But that no Scruple may ſtill remain, as if all tl 
Hiſtory of David's Deſign to build a Temple mul 
belong to thoſe Times, and to the Temple to b 
built by Solomon, I will ſhew that the preſent Fro 
phecy was delivered by a quite different Perſon, 1 
a Quite different Seaſon, on a different W * 
| _ a Quireren 
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a different Reaſon, and containing very different 
Matter from that other, which is alſo not ſeldom 
ninted at in the ſacred Hiſtory. 

1. I ſay this Prophecy us, which I apply 
to the Meſſias alone, was delivered by Nathan. See 
2 Sam. vii. 4, 5. 1 Chron. xvii. 3, 4. The other 
about Solomon was revealed to David himſelf, See 
Ii Chron. xxii. 8. xxviii. 2, 4. | | 
2. This Prophecy before us was delivered ſoon 
Wafer David was made King, and before his many 
Wars. The other at the Concluſion of his Reign, 
hen his Wars were over. 

= 3. The Occaſion of the preſent Prophecy was 
this: David had brought the Tabernacle from 
Vijathjearim, and then from the Houſe of Obed-edom, 
Wand had ſet it in a Tabernacle made with Curtains 
Wn the Hill of Zion, upon which reflecting how in- 
Wdccent it was for him to dwell in a Houſe of Cedar, 
ile the Ark remained in a poor Tent, he deter- 
ined to build a Temple for it. 

As to the Occaſion of the other Revelation we 
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ple 6 annot certainly determine what it was; yet it 
Seems probable to have been a little before the 
e irch of Solomon, to explain the Meaning of ſome 
dou Mrhings in the former Revelation. For whereas 


od had there only ſaid, that he had never yet re- 
ealed that he had a Deſire to have a Temple du- 
ing the Times of the Judges, without mentioning 
vhether he would require ſuch a Thing, when they 
ere ſettled under the regal Government : Now 
od aſſures David that he ſhould expect one, only 
Worbids him to build it. 


Os ORE EIT et” ED; 


all tw 4. I ſay the Prophecy before us gives a very dif- 
le mV Erent Reaſon for the excuſing of the Building a 
e tou emple by David, from that which alone appears 
nt Po the other. oy Shs 


- 


Here David is excuſed, becauſe God had not de- 
jon, f ared his Reſolution to have a Temple in thoſe 
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Ages; and becauſe his Heart was ſet on 4 nigj 
divine Temple, which ſhould” be built hitn in fl. 
ture Ages; as the Stat of a more glorious Kite. 
dom, than that which was fo lately ſet up in 7 rae, 
without the leaſt Intimation of any particular 4s 
neſs in David for that Work. In the ether the 
Reaſon why David could not build it was his unft. 
neſs by Reaſon of his Wars, and his Thedding 5 
much Blood, ſee 1 Chron. xxii. 6, 7, 8. 1 Kin 
v. 3. 1 Chron, xxviii. 2, 3. 3 

5. This Prophecy before us contains a Promi 
of building a ſure and never - failing Houſe for Da. 
vid; 4 Promiſe of one great King, whoſe Throne 
ſhould continue throughout all Ages. And all thi 
in the Way of an ablolute and unconditional Pr. 
miſe confirmed to the Pſalmiſt by the ſolemn Ot 
of God himſelf, to ſhew the Immutability of it. 
The other contains a Promiſe that relates to Sul. 
mon, and aſſures him that he ſhould be a peaccab} 
Prince, that he . ſhould immediately build God i 
Temple, and that the Throne ſhould be continued 
in his Poſterity, but no longer than his Offspring 
ſhould be obedient to his Laws. 
Theſe ſure are Contents ſufficiently different i 
diſtinguiſh theſe two different Prophecies aſundet; 
' eſpecially ſince we have ſeen that the one Prophecy 
was given to Nathan before, the other to Dai 
after the Wars; one upon a known, the other u. 
unknown Occaſion ; and the one upon one Account 
the other entirely upon another 

So that I conclude, that this Prophecy belong 
only to the Meſſias, and that St. Paul was in tie 
right in applying. it only to him. | 

The — 1 alle 1 and Quotation 
aſſerting that Chriſt was to be the Son of Dari 
ſeem to be derived from this, ſee P/al. cxxxii. Ii 
Ja. ix. 7. lv. 3. As xiii. 34. xi. 1, 10. 7% 
xxii. f. xxxiii. 13, 17, 20, 21, 23, 26. And 5 } 
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the New Teſtament Chriſt is hence every where 


Iore 
fu called the Son of David, Luke i. 32, 33. Jobn xii. 
Ing. 34. Acls ii. 30. 
te; Thus far concerning this famous Prediction it- 
rhit ſelf, and the paralle] Quotations belonging to it. 
the I come now to the Completion; and here I ſhall 
nlit have no Occaſion to ſay much, ſince all who are ac- 
& 1 quainted with the Books of the New Teſtament 
ng: muſt own that this Prophecy was fulfilled in Jeſus : 
I mean ſo far of it as does not relate to Times ſtill to 
ik come. That 7e/us was the Son of David, the Ge- 
Da. nealogies left us by the Evangeliſts demonſtrate. 
* His true Mother being of the Poſterity of David 
1 this by his Son Nathan, and his reputed Father being of 
Pro. the ſame Poſterity by his Son Solomon, That he 
Oath was alſo the King of the Jews, and at his firſt com- 
+ ing ſet up his Kingdom in the World, which at his 
80h. ſecond coming will be glorious and everlaſting, the 
end New Teſtament Hiſtories and Prophecies do aſ- 
Jod i ſure us. But that happy Time when, by the Ex- 
cone altation of this great Son of David, God will re- 


;prirs i ſtore again the Kingdom to Tjrael, being not yet come, 
does not properly belong to my preſent Deſign, 

ent td | 
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Wiſdom of GOD. 


IN THE 


REDEMPTION of MA N. 


H E Foundation of our Religion, as it is 
purely Chriſtian, is this, that the Sins of 
Men are not otherwiſe to be forgiven, nor 


: their Souls ſaved, than by the Mediation 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and by that Expiation which he has 
made with God for our Reconciliation, | 
This Doctrine the Enemies of Chriſtianity run 
down, as unreaſonable, and fooliſh, and altogether 
S unworthy of God. They aſſert, that God is not to 
be worſhiped by a Mediator, nor Pardon of Sins and 
= Reconciliation to be expected by a Sacrifice of Expiation 
and Atonement ; that theſe Things are diſagrecable to 
the Mercy of God, and to the Freedom of his Grace, 
both which are eſſential to him as well as Juſtice and 
Vengeance. Or at moſt they tell us, that Repen- 
Vance is of itſelf a ſufficient Expiation, and to pretend 
that we cannot be ſaved but by the Redemption and 
Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, is, ſay they, as deroga- 
ory to the Love and Compaſſion and Clemency of the 
vine Nature, as the Worſhip of him by an Image is 
Wo bis Spirituality, | 5 
But in anſwer to ſuch Notions I will ſhew, that 
e Doctrine of Man's Redemption, and Remiſſion 
f Sins, by the expiatory Sacrifice of the Blood of 


brift, is neither unneceſſary nor unreaſonable, but 
Vor, II, = are 
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are agreeable to the Perfections of, God, and mani. 
feſt his Wiſdom and Goodneſs in our Redemption, 
But before I proceed, I cannot but obſerve, that 
it is highly unreaſonable, that Men ſhould diſpute 
th: Councils and Declarations of God in a well. 
atteſted Revelation. And while there ſtands upon 
a laſting Record certain Evidence of the Divinity of 
the Goſpel, that they will not admit God to be a 
better Judge than Men, what is wiſe, and what is 
reaſonable, and what is neceſſary for the Honour of 
his Government. If there were not ſufficient Prock 
of the Truth of Chriſtianity, this I confeſs were a 
proper Place to attack it in; or if there was any 
Thing trifling in its Evidence, it might not be im- 
proper to alledge the Unneceſſarineſs of a Doctrine, 
that had but little Ground of Certainty. But after the 
moſt convincing Evidence that the Nature of Things 
will admit, for any Man to maintain that this is un- 
neceſſary, and that abſurd, even when it is expreſly 
declared in a well-atteſted Revelation, is bold and 
impious. For if ever any Revelation could reaſon. 
ably pretend to over-rule the Judgments of Men, 
the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt may juſtly claim this Au- 
thority over us, in that no other was ever atteſted 
. 55 
I confeſs it is juſtly made one Character of every 
divine Revelation, that it be worthy of God and his 
Perfections, whatever is contrary to this Rule 13 
real Objection. But there is n ſuch Repugnancyto 
the glorious Attributes of God in the Redemption 
of Men by Jeſus Chriſt ; but on the contrary, thi 
whole evangelical Diſpenſation is more for the Glo 
ry of God, the Honour of his Perfections, and hi 
wiſe Government, than any other whatſoever, _ 
In order to make clear the Wiſdom of God i 
the Redemption of Man by Jeſus Chrift, it will b 
neceſſary to conſider, 2 | | 
I. What was the primitive State of Mankind 
before the Fall. WED II. Wir 


II. What is the true Condition of our lapſed 
State, from whence the Want of a Saviour, and 
the Neceſſity of Redemption ariſes. And then; 


neſs, Jultice, and Holineſs of God are diſplay'd in 


| ners, which the Goſpel exhibits, than any other that 
; Mankind can pretend to the Knowledge of. 8 
f I. What was the primitive State of Man before 

the Fall. | hes 
, The primitive State of Man I take to be this: 


That as we were then put into a State of Perfection, 
both as to Innocency, and Happineſs, both as to 
Righteouſneſs, and Immortality, ſo it was the Co- 
venant of God with us, to make our Happineſs 
and Immortality the Reward of our Righteouſneſs, 
and to eſtabliſh us in the one, upon Condition of 
our Perſeverance in the other, and not otherwiſe. 
That as Jong as we were entirely innocent, we might 
be compleatly happy and immortal ; but upon our 
firſt Tranſgreſſion we were to loſe our Happineſs, 
and become mortal; and never to be entitled to per- 
ect Felicity and Immortality again, *till we could 
in ſome reaſonable Way of Righteouſneſs be reſtored: 
to that original State of Holinefs from which we 
fell. And this I ſhall prove, 

1. From the Authority of Scripture, 

2. By accounting for the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
Covenant, and the Neceſſity of ſuch a Diſpenſa- 
lon, 

1. From the Authority of Scripture, | 

Gen, ii. 17, Of the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
d Evil thou ſhalt not eat; for in the Day thou eateſt 
dhe, thou ſhalt ſurely die. In which Sentence ta- 
winde n together with the Context there are two Things 
Mainly implied, | 

1. That fo long as Man preſerved his Innocence, 
long he ſhould be immortal, and have the Bleſſings 
enjoy'd continued to him. T2 2. That 
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III. To ſhew how much better theWiſdom, Good- 


this Method of Reconciliation and Salvation for Sin- 
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2. That upon his Diſobedience he was to become 
obnoxious to Miſery, and die. | 

There are I confeſs two Things objected againſt 
theſe two Concluſions, 

Firſt, Tis ſaid (fee Epiſcop. Inſt. lib. 1. c. 10.) 


that the Scripture which denounceth Death to Adan's 


Sin, makes no Mention of any Promiſe of Immor- 
tality to Obedience. Whereas in Truth the very 


Denunciation of Death to Man's Tranſgreſſion, im- 


plies a Promiſe of Immortality, if he had not ſinned, 
For as in the general Promiſes of God there is al. 
ways a Condition intended, though not mentioned, 
ſo alſo in his Threats, *tis always ſuppoſed, that by 
avoiding the Iniquities, to which Vengeance is de- 
nounced, the Evils threatened may be eſcaped. 

2. The ſecond Objection is this, that as Man had 
originally no expreſs Promiſe of Immortality, ſo 
he had no natural Right to it, but was mortal by 
Nature, and might, and muſt have died, tho! he 
had never ſinned. That. Man had no natural Right 
to an immortal State is true; but if Man had no n. 
tural Right to Immortality, yet God in threatening 
Death as the Puniſhment of Sin, muſt in that ver 
Denunciation be ſuppoſed implicitly to covenant 
that by not ſinning he ſhould live for ever, an 
have his Felicities eternal. This is the Nature d 
all Laws that have Rewards and Puniſhments a 
nexed. The Reaſon of all ſuch Laws import u 
Exemption from the Calamity threatened, if tit 
Tranſgreſſion be not committed. 

We muſt then conclude, that if Man had nem 
finned, he had never died, never had been miſt 
ble; but that Immortality and Happineſs were ! 
that Law declared to be the Reward and Rec! 
pence of his Holineſs. But, | | 

2. The Truth of this is confirmed from the SC} 
ture Hiſtory of the Execution of that Law. I 
ſame Scripture that tells us that God inſtiruted i | 

* a 1s 
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a Law, tells us alſo, that upon Man's firft Tranſ- 
greſſion of it, he became obnoxious to Miſery and 
Death. And the Event abundantly confirms this 
Interpretation : For Adam had no ſooner tran 
ſed, but Miſery and Mortality came upon him. 
But becauſe fome Men do ridicule the Books of 


- ee” rare 


r- Moſes, and have not a juſt Regard to the Authori- 
ry ty of any divine Revelation, I propoſed, | 
m- 2. To account for the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch a 
ed, Covenant, and the Credibility of fuch a Revelation, 
al- To which End let it be conſidered, | 
ed, 1. That Good and Evil are eſſentially different 
; by otherwiſe *tis the ſame to worſhip God, or to blaſ- 
de pheme him, to love, or murder our Neighbour, to 

defile, or keep yourſelf pure. And if there be an 
1 had eſſential Difference between Good and Evil, from 
y, 10 hence it appears, WET 
| by 2. That an holy God cannot but command what 
0 be is Good, and forbid what is Evil; and conſequent- 
Rigit ly that his original Covenant with Mankind had its 
no f. Foundation in the unchangeable Nature and eternal 
tenung Reaſon of Things. | 25 
t vel Here I cannot but obſerve, that the abſolute and 
yenalt, eſſential Holineſs of God, which is to him a Rule 
r, and in all his Diſpenſations, was the great Reaſon of all 
ture d his Laws againſt Sin. Such a Reaſon as did not 
ents al leave it indifferent to him, whether he would forbid 
port u it or not: But ſuch a one as may not improperly be 
„ il lie called an Obligation to do all that Laws, and Pre- 

cepts, and Commands, and Threatenings, could 
id * do to prevent it. This is no more than what was 
n mile 


neceſſary for a righteous and a holy God to do. The 
Holineſs of God conſiſts in a natural and eſſential 
Love of Virtue, and a natural and eſſential Abhor- 
rence of Vice. | 

A holy God muſt love the one and hate the other, 
promote the one and prevent the other; and there- 
fore J do not ſee how a Being ſo perfectly pure, 


T 3 could 


could ſufficiently atteſt his Abhorrence of all Sin, 


ſevereſt Threatenings. The want of either would 
look like Indifference, either in the Things them 


bid Vice, we may add, 


the Evil that was forbid, and doing all the Good that 


Innocency, fo thoſe Powers ſpeak out plainly what 


reaſonable that God ſhould forbid all Manner of 
ed, but that 


the Puniſhment denounced, was as neceſſary as tie 


the greateſt Moment to Mankind, in order to the 


thy Apprehenſions of the perfect Purity and Holt 


Commiſſion of it. 
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and eſpecially in the Government of free Agents, 
without the ſtricteſt Laws againſt it, backed with the 


ſelves, or in the Will of the Governour. 
And as theſe Conſiderations ſhew how neceſſary 
it was that God ſhould command Virtue and for. 
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3. That the advantageous Condition of Man- 
kind in our original State, vindicated God in re- 
quiring an Obedience to the utmoſt Degree of Per- 
fection. God made Man after his own Image, by a 
larger Communication of Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
and ſpiritual Power, than what any Man now en- 
Joys, For if Man had been made with invincible 
Infirmities, and a natural Incapacity of avoiding all 


was commanded, as we now are, this would throy 

all the Guilt of his Tranſgreſſion upon his Maker, 
As therefore *tis certain that God made Man per- 

fect, and endued him with a Power to preſerve his 


God intended by them, viz. to preſerve by them 
that Perfection of Righteouſneſs, in which he ws 
created. And if all theſe Things together made it 


Sin, under the ſevereſt Penalties, it cannot be deni- 
4. The Execution of ſuch a Law, by inflicting 


enacting it. And that in theſe two Reſpects. 
1. With Reſpect to God. It is evidently dd 


Prevention of Sin, to have right Notions and wol- 


neſs of that God; who has forbid it, and of te 
Juſtice and Greatneſs of his Diſpleaſure upon 0 
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But I do not ſee how ſuch a Senſe of that perfect 
Holineſs of God could be poſſibly kept up without 
ſome ſuch Law. In that Men univerſally have 
their Notions of the Deity agreeable to the Cora- 
mands they receive from him ; and to the Diſcove- 
ries he makes of his Approbation, or Diſpleaſure in 
W the Rewards and Puniſhments that are annex d to 
mem. And therefare, | 
| 2. Such an Inſtitution was of great Uſe in the 
very Diſcoveries that are made therein, how much 
Man's Happineſs depended on his Innocency, and 
of the miſerable Fruits that muſt follow his Tranſ- 


＋ greſſions. And nothing leſs could ſeem ſufficient 
ge, to convince Mankind, that God was in Earneſt in 
en. his Declarations againſt Sin, and thereby to make 
ble them ſerious in their Care to avoid it, And there- 


fore the extraordinary Rigour of ſuch a Covenant, 
was very agreeable to the abſolute Holineſs of 
God, and in ſome Senſe neceſſary, conſidering his 
hearty Deſires to prevent Man's falling into Sin, 


h which a leſs ſevere Eſtabliſhment would have leſs 
e us Influence to prevent. 5 
what Thus we fee, that by a Law as old as the Crea- 
them tion, founded on the Purity and Holineſs of God, 
e Was and on the eternal Differeno between Good and 
ade It Evil, a State of Sin, and a State of Happineſs are 
ner of WW :bſolutely incompatible, and a Sinner can never be 
deni immortal, and eternally happy, until he can be re- 

„ tored to a State of Righteouſneſs and Holineſs. 
licting And this brings us to the 
as th: II. Second Thing to be conſidered, the Condi- 

ion of Mankind in our lapſed, fallen State, What 

ntly dd he Miſeries and Calamities of it are, whereby we 
r to tht ant a Redeemer to make our Peace, and a Savi- 
d wot- ur to deliver us. | * 
Hol- And here I have in ſome Meaſure prevented my 
of e elf, in that I have ſhewed you already, | 


1. That as the Perfection of our Happineſs and 
| TS Im- 
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Immortality depended abſolutely on our perfect In. 
nocence and Righteouſneſs, ſo with Sin neceflarily 
entered Miſery and Death. Thus the Tranſgreſſion 
of our firſt Parents made the whole Race of Man. 
kind miſerable and mortal. 

Some indeed object, that it is ſcarce Righteous 
in God thus to puniſh the whole Race of Mankind 
for the Sin of one ſingle Man. And there had been 
ſome Pretence for ſuch a Plea, if we had had, not 
a Covenant, but a natural Right to Immortality, 
And Death might have been looked upon as a 
Debt of Nature had it not been expreſly threatened 
as the Puniſhment of Sin. But when Mankind ap. 
pears to have no rightful Claim to Immortality, 
otherwiſe, than as in a State of perfect Innocency, 
it does not impeach God's Righteouſneſs, to with- 
draw thoſe Favours in a State of Sin, which were 
promiſed only to recompenſe a State of Righteoul- 
neſs. | 

2. As we thus become miſerable and mortal, ſo 
likewiſe are we to continue ſuch, as long as we con- 
tinue in a State of Sin. And fo as that we can 
never be reſtored to a Perfection of immortal Hap- 

ineſs, until we can be reſtored to ſuch a Perfection 
of Obedience and Righteouſneſs, as that from which 
we fell. For if God did decree that Immortality 
ſhould only be the Reward of a Perfection of Ho- 
liners, ſuch a Law demonſtrates, that a State of 
Sin and Immortality are incompatible ; and the [n- 
compatibility of ſuch a State as plainly demonſtrates, 
that there is no Poſſibility of recovering our loſt 
Happineſs, *till we can be reſtored to our origin 
Righteouſneſs. Which Conſideration ought to be 
remembered, ſince we muſt add, 
3. That as the Neceſſity of all this proceedel 
from the indiſpenſable Obligations of that firſt Lav, 
and the eternal Reaſons on which it was founded; 


ſo the Reſtitution of Mankind to their original . 
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was not reaſonably to be expected, but in ſuch a 
Way, and on ſuch Conditions, as are conſiſtent 
with the Ends and Reaſons, and Principles of that 
firſt Covenant, viz. the Holineſs of God's Attri- 
butes, the Wiſdom of his Government, and the in- 
violable Authority of his Laws and Conſtitutions. 
If the Obligations and Authority of the firſt Co- 
venant had been ſuch as might be difpenſed with, 
then the Neceſſity of our Redemption by the Blood 
of Chriſt, and by a new Covenant of Grace in him, 
could not be ſo eaſily and reaſonably defended, as 
it now may. But if the Obligations of that firſt 
Covenant be irrefragable, the Conſequence is 
plain; no Reſtitution of Mankind, but in ſuch a 
Way as conſiſts with the Ends and Reaſons, and 
Obligations of that Law. And this makes me 
think the Honour of God, and the Authority of 
his Laws, and eſpecially of that moſt ſolemn Co- 
venant, very much concerned in the Conditions up- 
on which we are to hope for eternal Happineſs; fo 
upon the moſt ſerious Examination, I cannot find 
thoſe wiſe Reaſons and good Ends ſo well ſerved 
in any other Way and Method of Pardon and Sal- 
vation, as in that of our Redemption by the bleſſed 
Son of God. And this brings me to the 

III. Third general Head, viz. to ſhew how 
much better the Wiſdom, Juſtice, Goodneſs, and 
Holineſs of God are diſplay'd in this Method of 
Salvation, which the Goſpel teaches, than in any 
other Way that Mankind has Knowledge of. This 
will endeavour to do, by enquiring, 

I. Into the great Unreaſonableneſs and Inſuffici- 
ency of thoſe other Methods, which the Enemies 
of Chriſtianity mention and inſiſt on. And then 
by ſhewing, „ 

2. How all that either the Reaſons or the Au- 
thority of that firſt Law ſeem to require, is much 
better performed, and more amply fulfilled by — 

5 I 
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Chriſt, and by the Reconciliation publiſhed in hi 
Goſpel. 0 
1. The great Unreaſonableneſs and Inſufficiency 
of thoſe other Methods, that are mentioned and 
inſiſted on by our Enemies. And they, I think, 
are theſe two. 

1. That God by Vertue of his ſupreme Power 
has a Right of ſuſpending and relaxing the Execy. 
tion of his own La us; and by that Right may 
pardon Sin, if he pleaſes, withaut any Expiation at 
all. Or, | 
2. That if this be not ſatisfactory, yet the ſincere 

Repentance of the Sinner, is of 1t/elf a ſufficient Ex. 
pation. | | 

1. The firſt Plea is, that God by his fovereign 
Dominjon has an undoubted Right of ſuſpending 
and ſuperſeding the Execution of his own Laws, 
and by that Right may pardon Sin, if he pleaſe, 
without any  Expiation, which we do not deny: 
But the Queſtion is, whether it be equally for 
God's Honour, equally agreeable to the Wiſdom df 
his Government, and the Reaſon of his Laws; to 
the Holineſs of his Nature, and the ſolemn Sanction 
of his Covenants, to be reconciled to Sinners by a 
mere arbitrarious Remiſſion and Pardon, and with- 
out any previous Conditions at all, as by that Ex 

tation and Atonement which the Goſpel preaches 
Bur that this is not ſo, will appear from a Conlide- 
ration of theſe three Things. 

r. Such an arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins is dil 
greeable to the eternal Reaſon, and unchangeable 
Authority and Obligation of that firſt Law, which 
made Death and Miſery the Puniſhment of Sin, and 
Immortality incompatible with a State of Sin. Eſt 
bliſhments that are arbitrariouſly ordered, may, | 
confeſs, be as arbitrariouſly repealed by the Lau. 
giver. But when the Nature of Things is fixt, and 
the Reaſon of Laws unchangeable, as founded bs 


_ 
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pe unchangeable Nature and Perfections of God, 
there the Obligation of the Laws become immuta- 
dle. Such, I think, was the Nature of God's firſt 
Covenant with Man. By the indiſpenſable Obliga- 
tion of which, we all become miſerable and mor- 
tal. Indeed as far as can conſiſt with the Reaſons 
and Authority of his Laws, God is willing to be 
good to Mankind, but beyond this he cannot in 
Wiſdom go; nor is it reaſonable he ſhould. 

Secondly, An arbitrary Remiſſion is abſurd, and 
is followed by many bad Conſequences. - As 

1. It affords, if it be allowed, a very plauſible 
and dangerous Objection againſt the · Neceſſity of a 

ture Judgment and a future State. If we look no 
further than to God's ſovereign Dominion and 


eign 

bon Right, he has certainly the ſame Power to pardon 
a5 ne Sin as another, and by Conſequence the ſame 
aſs, Right to pardon all Sins, that he has to pardon 
em: y. And if we ſuppoſe it not unreaſonable for God 
r his uncontroulable Authority to exerciſe ſuch a 


Right; what is this, but at the ſame Time to ſup- 
boſe, that after all the Solemnity of his divine Laws, 


ion e may righteouſly reverſe them all ? But what 
by a eaſon then can there be for a future Judgment? 
will. r what Neceſſity is there of calling Men to Ac- 
t Ex- ount ? All the Neceſſity of it ariſes from the eſſen- 
ache, ial Difference between Good and Evil, and the in- 
aide- ¶ iſpenſable Neceſſity of Rewards and Puniſhments 


onſequent thereon, But if the Puniſhment of Sin 


diſs e only a Matter of arbitrary Right and not of na- 
yeable ral Juſtice, there can be no real and eſſential Dif- 
which rence between Good and Evil, nor any Neceſſity 
1, and WP! future Rewards and Puniſhments. But if the 
Eſt N aſtice of God conſiſts in rendering to every Man 
ay, ding bis Works, it makes the Puniſhment of 
Law- MW bers as neceſſary as the Rewards of the Righte- 
, and . And how this Neceſſity, and an arbitrary Re- 
ed ON cilion trom his Right in pardoning Sinners with- 


out 


they, or he may let it alone. And then a funm 


in Men. 


it, which ariſes from the eternal Reaſons of tho 
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out any Satisfaction can conſiſt together, I <, 

not diſcover. . 
God may indeed judge Men if he pleaſes, ly 
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udgment is not neceſſary. And yet if there be ng 

eceſſity of a future Judgment, there is no Neceſi 
ty of a future State: And ſo all our beſt moral At 
guments for that alſo loſe their Force. 

Thus we ſee that the Notion of God's parday. 
ing all Sins by an arbitrary Exerciſe of his ſovereig 
Right deſtroys all real Neceſſity of God's final Jud. 
ment. | 
2. This Notion of an arbitrary Remiſſion cu 
never be reconciled with the Neceſſity of Holink 
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For by what Arguments ſhall we make this N. 
ceſſity appear, if we throw up the Obligation 


Laws, which enjoined it. Shall we fay that Gu 
has made Virtue and Juſtice neceſſary by the Lan 
of Nature and Revelation? But what if Mankint 
grows negligent of theſe Obligations? God, f 
ſeems, may paſs by this Contempt, if he will, an 
1s under no neceſſary Obligations in Wiſdom, He 
lineſs, or Juſtice, to do otherwiſe. 

If this were allowed, all Sinners might live l 
great Hopes of Impunity-z and more might be {ai 
for pardoning, than for puniſhing them. For Got! 
natural Goodneſs to, and Love for his Creature, 
will doubtleſs incline him to Mercy, where bel 
not under ſome ſtrong Obligations to the contra!) 
And this Love would be a better Reaſon for it 
Pardon of all Sin, than what can be brought fortit 
Puniſhment of any, if all depended on his Wil; 
for we cannot ſuppoſe that a God of Mercy a 
Love will ever condemn Man to Miſery, whom ® 
may with equal Juſtice forgive. And if there K 
nothing in the Reaſon of Things, and the . 

| changeabl 
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ty, if there be no certain Evidence of his Diſpleaſye 
againſt Sin? And what Evidence can there be 9 
his Diſpleaſure againſt Sin, if it were agreeable tg 
Reaſon and Juſtice to expect from him, an umi. 
verſal Pardon by this meer arbitrarious receding 
from his Right? But e ww) 
4. To pardon by a meer arbitrary Exerciſe of 
Dominion and Right, has alſo this very great Exil 
in it; that it finally reſolves all the Reaſon of the 
Salvation and Damnation of Men into the meer ar. 
- bitrary Will, and deſpotic Power of God; which 
Ts whattheſe Men will not admit of. . 
For what is the Reaſon why one Man is ſaved, 
and another damned? It muſt be according to 
them, only becauſe in one, God will recede from 
his Right, and exerciſe an arbitrary Power in pat. 
doning Sin, and in the other he will not. But you 
will ſay, the one repents, and the other does not, 
What then? Has not God, whoſe Dominion is uni- 
verſal, a Right to pardon the Impenitent, as wel 
as the Penitent, if he thinks fit? But you will fay, 
that the want of Repentance makes it unfit for him 
to pardon him. If it does, then we fee, that an 
unconditionate Pardon bya meer Exerciſe of Domi- 
nion is not reaſonable. But why does the want of 
Repentance make it unreaſonable for God to par- 
don Sinners? It is only becauſe he thinks himſelf 
in Juſtice concerned to expect ſome ſuch Condi 
tions-of Reconciliation, as may make the Pardon 
conſiſtent with the Honour of his Attributes and 
Laws, which a meer arbitrary Remiſſion is not, 
Grant me this, and then we are only to conſidet 
what thoſe. Conditions are. But if you place all in 
the deſpotic Will of God, he has the fame Right 
to pardon the Impenitent as the Penitent. And it 
God may juſtly exerciſe that Right out of meer 
Pleaſure, he may, if he will, do ſo to the Impe- 
nitent, as well as to. him that repents, So 17 * 
TY wg tho 
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ſhort you muſt either come to ſuch fixt Rules of 
Righteouſneſs, as make it inconſiſtent with God's 
Honour to recede from them, and this is to make 
arbitrary Remiſſion unreaſonable and unrighteous; 
or elſe you muſt reſolve all into ſuch meer Exer- 
ciſe of ſovereign Dominion and Power, as may ex- 
tend to the impenitent as well as to him that repents. 


: of And if ſuch an arbitrary Exerciſe of Power were 
Eyi not unreaſonable, God would be under no Obliga- 
the tions to pur.iſh either; and then the only Reaſon 


why any Man is ſaved, or condemned, would be 
this only, God would have it ſo. And this looks 
too much like Cruelty to be imputed to a gracious 
and merciful God, whoſe Love for Mankind is ſo 
infinitely great, that nothing but the Neceſſity of 
Vengeance to vindicate the Honour of his Juſtice, 
and Holineſs, and the Wiſdom and Authority of 
his Government, and the eternal Reaſons and Obli- 
gations of his Covenant makes him afflict them for 
heir Sins. | 

Theſe then are ſome of the abſurd Conſequences 
of pleading for an arbitrary Remiſſion of Sins; 
and 1 cannot but draw this one Concluſion, viz. 

That one great Reaſon of God's dealing with us 
n ſuch a Method, as our Religion ſets forth, was 


nt of o make us ſenſible, that he does nothing arbitrarily 
) re n the Buſineſs of our Salvation. He is ſollicitous to 
imſe 


wite us to be happy on fuch Conditions as are agree- 
ble to the fixt Rules of Juſtice and Holineſs. That 
o this End he has entered into Covenants, that re- 
Juire no more than what the Holineſs of his Na- 


5 Not, re, and the eternal Reaſon of his Laws, have 


nficle ade neceſſary, T_T, 

all-in That the ſacred Authority of ſuch ſolemn Sancti- 

ref dns he will not ſuperſede : That therefore, if we 
n 


re ſtill wicked, we muſt blame our ſelves; his 
Rules of Juſtice are fixt, according to which we 
nuſt have our final Sentence. He will not break 

9 3 through 


Impe- 
that in 
| ſhoſt 


ſo due, as that it would be an Injury to the Offender 


to the Offender; and if he may t 
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through them by any Exerciſe of arbitrary Power, 
whether it be to ſave, or to deſtroy us. But 
Thirdly, Beſides the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a 
arbitrary Remiſſion, we ſhould conſider alſo, © 
what miſtaken Notions this Opinion is built. Ang 
here, all they, who favour ſuch a Doctrine, conf. 
der Juſtice to be nothing elſe but not doing wrong, 
For though they define it to be à rendering io ever 
one their due, yet Puniſhment and Miſery are nd 


to forbear inflicting them. For nothing is accounted 
injurious to any Man, that is to his Advantage. $ 
although inflicting Puniſhment is due on God) 
Part, if he will ; yet, as they plead, God may r. 
cede from his own Right, whenever he pleaſes. And 
if he does, this, ſay they, 1s not unjuſt, becauſe 
tis only paſſing by his own Right, — is no wrong 
us forgive Sing 
to any, without doing them any Wrong, his puniſh. 
ing, or his pardoning depends wholly on his arbi- 
trary Will. He may puniſh, if he will, becauſ: 
the Sinner has deſerved it; and, ſay they, he may 
pardon, if he will, and that without either Cond: 
tion or Atonement, becauſe in ſo doing he does n0 
wrong. 
This is the Sum of their arguing z and I om, 
that God in receding from his Right is not guilty d 
any Injuſtice to the Sinner ſo forgiven, But her 
the Weakneſs of the Concluſion drawn from thel 
Scheme, that God is conſidered only with reſpect to 
his Dominion; whereas in this Caſe. he ought f. 
ther to be conſidered as a holy God, and as tit 
righteous Governour and Judge of the Univerk; 
and with Regard not to his Dominion and Right ci 
ly, but with Reſpect to the Purity of his divine Ni 
ture, the Wiſdom of his Government, and the Ra: 
ſon and Authority of his Laws, and an equitabk; 
and righteous Judicature between all his .— 
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Creatures. In that, if in the final Judgment, he 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to act againſt any of theſe, it 
will be as much a Blemiſh to his Attributes, as if 


\nd he ated againſt the Right of any of his Creatures; 
of. WY for they are both alike inconſiſtent with his divine 
Ng, Attributes. Therefore there is in God a two-fold Ju- 
Very tice ; the one is called univerſal, which is nothing 


elſe than the univerſal Rectitude of his Nature, by 
which he can do nothing inconſiſtent with his divine 
Perfections. The other is called particular, by which 


ccd ties himſelf to do nothing contrary to a natural 
300 or covenanted Right, which he has granted to his 
y 11- Creatures. Now though the ſuperſeding the Obli- 
eation, Authority, and Execution of his Laws is 


ot unjuſt in this latter Senſe, yet it is in the former, 
Tis no Wrong to his Creatures, but *tis a Diſhonour 
) himſelf, And here lies the ſame Fallacy of our 
\dverſaries Pretence, If we confider God as a 
ighteous Judge and King, tis not enough that he 
does no Wrong to Offenders; this Juſtice conſiſts 
n both rewardirig the Righteous and puniſhing the 
icked. And this is indeed that Righteouſneſs of 
od in this Queſtion to be conſidered. 

I come now to the 


Lo. The ſecond general Pretence of the Enemies 
uilty d t Chriſtianity, viz. that if an arbitrary Remiſſion 
t here's f Sins be unreaſonable, if ſomething of Atonement 
m thelt e neceſſary, yet Repentance alone is a ſufficient 


tonement to prevail with God to pardon us. 

But I will ſhew you in anſwer to this, that Re- 
tance alone cannot be a ſufficient Atonement for 
niveric; Ins committed againſt God. And to this End 
ight oe muſt conſider, 170 n 
ine N. 1. What is meant by Expiation of Sins, and Sa- 
the Re; faction to the Juſtice of God for them. And 
quitabk an we ſhall ſee, WTI $9.45 dhe Greek: 5 
2. Whether Repentance alone can and does an- 


reaturs er all the Ends and Purpoſes of aas 
i You, II. 1. What 


charged upon the Doctrine of Chriſt's Satisfaction, 
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I. What is meant by Expiation of Sin, and NN 


tisfaction to the Juſtice of God for them. 


Some have the fame Notion of ſatisfying for Sin 


that they have of paying of debts ; upon paymen 
of which there is nothing more to be demanded: 


Nor any Place left for free Grace, and Mercy i 


Forgiveneſs. Others look upon this Satisfaction 
as the only Motive to Mercy; and thereupon think 


it abſurd, that an offended Perſon ſhould appt: 
Mediator io himſelf, which ſhews him to be reconcili 
before- hand. 

Theſe and many more Abfurdities have ben 


only through want of underſtanding what the tne 
Evangelical Satisfaction is. To the clearing of thi 
Matter therefore it will be neceſſary, 
I. That we rightly explain the true Notion of % 
tisfaction, or Atonement in general. 
II. That we ſnew from whence the Neceſſity d 
it, with Reſpect to God, ariſes. 
III. To what End it is intended. 
IV. What is neceſſary to anſwer all that End. 
V. To conſider how it ſolves all Objections abo 
and againſt this Doctrine. 3 
I. We ſhould ſtate the true Notion of Satisfactin 
and explain what is meant by Atonement. 
By Satisfaction is meant, offering the offenu AW * 
Perſon ſuch Conditions as he may reaſonably exp 
in order to a Pardon of Offence. And he that d 8 
fers ſuch Conditions, upon the Acceptance of t 
may be ſaid to have ſatisfied for his offence. 
this Atonement imports, that the Sinner is ex 


from ſuffering the Puniſhment, that was due ul 
him. Thus by ſatisfying the Juſtice of God 
Sins, no more is intended, than Offering ſuch C 
ditions, in order to the Pardon of Mankind, as 
be worthy of his Acceptance. What thoſe Coil 

tions ought to be ſhall be conſidered by and 1 | 
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II. As to the Neceſſity of ſuch Expiation, it 
ariſes wholly from the unchangeable Reaſons and 
Authority of God's Laws; and the irreverſible Ob- 
W ligations that the Sinner is thereby under to ſuffer 
TW Puniſhment for his Sin. For if there was no ob- 
BS ligatory Reaſon or Neceſſity of Puniſhment, there 
T-would, I think, be no obligatory Reaſon or Ne- 
eceſſity of Satisfaction. 
So that the very Suppoſition of any neceſſary 
W Satisfaction is inconſiſtent with an arbitrary Remiſſi- 
Won, in that it ſuppoſes the Neceſſity of the punitive 
Wor vindictive Juſtice of God, ariſing from the un- 
Wchangeable Reaſons and irreverſible Obligations of 
is divine Sanctions and Laws; which if they 
Would in Reaſon and Juſtice, and conſiſtently with 
he Holineſs of God, be vacated, I cannot fee how 
oy Satisfaction could then be neceflary, 
= The Neceſſity then of an Atonement ſuppoſes the 
Neceſſity of Puniſhment.; and the indiſpenſable 
Neceſſity of puniſhing Sin, and of inflicting the 
Harticular Puniſhment denounced by any Law a- 
Wainſt it, ariſes from the obligatory Authority of 
What Law, and from the eternal Reaſons on which 
vas founded. Where the original Principles of 
W Law are everlaſting and unchangeable, there 
e Obligation of the Law muſt needs be indiſpenſa- 
Wc. As therefore the Reaſon of all God's Laws 
gainſt Sin had their Original from the Holineſs of 


21 Nature, and were intended to his Honour in 
c en ſting his Hatred of it, and his Deſire to prevent 
L hy the Execution of ſuch Laws muſt be as neceſſa- 


ss the enacting them. For the End of threaten- 
As Þ unithment was to deter Men from tranſgreff 

Law, and to let them ſee that God was diſpleaſed 
thit. It had Regard to God's Honour, who in 
eſſential Holineſs was ſolicitous to prevent Ini- 
iy, as well as to man, who was to be reſtrained 


ä And 
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And therefore in a Law which is thus founded in 
the Perfections and Attributes of God, ſome kind o 
Execution of the Vengeance threatened become 
as facred and inviolable, as any other part of th 
divine Sanction. And thereby the Puniſhmen a 
Sin is as neceſſarily required to vindicate the Hongy 
and Harmony of God's Perfections, as the forbid. 
ing it. There being no other Way of makin 
known his Hatred of it, but by the Severity of tha 
Vengeance he ſhall execute againſt it. And there. 
fore when he had denounced Miſery and Deat 
againſt Sinners, it was neceſſary that the Puniſh. 
ments threatened ſhould be inflicted, and no D.. 
liverance granted to Mankind but upon fu 
Conditions as God's Wiſdom ſhould think equi 
valent to the Puniſhment of Sin. This is wi 
we call Satisfaction, the Neceſſity of which po 
ceeds from the original Reaſon and Authority « 
God's Laws, and the Obligations that from thenc 
ariſe to the Puniſhment of Sin. The Conſideratm 
of which will help us to diſcover, . 
III. What are the Ends to which ſuch Satisfat 
on and Atonement are directed. Now the End 
muſt be to conſult the Honour and Glory of Gul 
in the Conditions of the Salvation and Deliveram 
of the Sinner. All ſuch. Satisfaction ſuppoſe it 
Miſery of the Sinner without it. Thus the whole 
the Goſpel Satisfaction ſpeaks out. With Reſpi 
to Man therefore, the great End of ſuch Atonem" 
is our Salvation, which without ſuch a Satisfactia 
would not be effected. This is the true Intentions 
the Satisfaction made by the Blood of 7eſus, 
that he might deliver us from the Wrath io um 
And this was ſufficiently prefigured by all the & 
crifices under the Law of Moſes. The true Met 
ing of which, was no more than ſuch Satisfaction 
the Vengeance or punitive Juſtice of God, as 
make Way for Pardon to Offenders, . 
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n But with Reſpe& to God, and the Reaſons and 
« onditions on which this Deliverance: is exhibited, 
ne true End of ſuch Satisfaction is, to conſult the 
de WH onour of the offended Party, as well as the Safe- 


y of the Offenders. That the Mercy exhibited 
ay be no Blemiſh to the Glory of the divine Per- 
ections, nor derogate from the juſt Authority, 
or violate the eternal Reaſon of his Laws. What 
Womes not up to all this cannot juſtly be called Satis- 
Action. From what has been ſaid upon this Head, 
e may diſcover the better, 59 1 $65] 


iſh IV: What it is that ſeems neceſſary 22 
De ch Satisfaction, as ſeems neceſſarily to be required. 
un . The firſt Thing neceſſary to ſuch an Atone- 
eq ent muſt be ſuch a Severity of Puniſhment antece- 
wit ent to our Pardon, as ſhall ſufficiently atteſt to 
been and Angels, that God's Holineſs 1s abſolute, 
ity 0 Ed his Hatred of Sin real; and this made it neceſ- 
thenc: BW ry for God, when Man had finned, to bring Mor- 


ity upon him for his Sin. And if what happen- 
under the firſt Covenant was, as we have Reaſon 


If believe, for our Example, and to inſtruct us what 
End to be expected under the ſecond; we are from 
of Gil ace taught, that. no Pardon, is to be expected 
vera ichout ſuch Severity of Puniſhment, as by bearing 
oy itneſs to the Holineſs of God and his Hatred of 
1 


„ may both conſult his Honour, and keep up 
Authority of his Laws againſt it. But | 
2, There can be no Expiation without the Death 
WT the Expiator. It is true, according to the Law + 
ention (BR Moſes, in which there was no legal Purgation of 
ncleanneſs, without ſome Sacrifice of Atonement: 
{0 r it's more eſpecially true of that myſterious Ad- 
niſtration of God in the Salvation of ſinful Man, 
which the Moſaic Law was only a Type. It's 
e in the Decrees and Purpoſes: of God in his 
rcies to Men, founded on the eternal Reaſon of 
ss, that without Death, by which God made 
—_-- U 3 | known 
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known the Greatneſs of his Diſpleaſure, no Patdh 
is to be expected. This was the very Thing thy 
God by the original Inſtitution of Sacrifices interg. 
ed to poſſeſs Men with a Senſe of, and to prepay 
them by this Means for the Doctrine of | Chriſt, and 
to make them ſenſible that there could be no Ex. 
piation of Sin without the Blood and Death of hin 
that ſhould undertake to expiate it. 
3. Tho” this ſhews the Neceſſity of a Sacrifice d 
Expiation in order to our Pardon, yet it ſhews to, 
that the Blood of Beaſts is infufficient to atone fr 
Sin, Heb. x. 4. They were only ſo many Type 
of that meritorious Expiation made by the Blood d 
Feſus; and the Remiſſion of Sins thereby obtained, 
was only a typical Remiffion which exempted them 
from the Curſes and Fenakies threatened by ther 
Law; which brings me, ln 7:7: 
V. To confirm this Account by confidering hon 
it ſolves the Objections that have been made again 
the meritorious Expiation of the Death of Chriſt ii 
the Remiffion of Sins. As for Example, 
1. The Reaſon of this Expiation of Sins and & 
tisfaction to the Juſtice of God, is not, as our ms 
dern Infidels aſſert, to incite God's Piety, bu v. 
conſult his Honour in ſhewing Mercy. And in tis 8: 
Diſtinction rightly underſtood, we- ſhall ſee ti 
Weakneſs of this Charge againſt the Doctrine a 
our Redemption. viz. That to ſuppoſe the uit 
God to appoint the Mediator, is to ſhew that be u 
reconciled to Sinners before, and conſequently dlm 
all the Neceſſity of ſuch Mediation, which is à net 
Fallacy drawn from a palpable Miſtake. in the E 
Reaſon, and Buſineſs of Mediation and Satisſacis 
for Sins before God, The true Purpoſe and Reil 
of which is not from a Want of natural Pity, ® 
cept when thus moved by Atonement, but oll 
make Way for fuch an Exerciſe of Pity as maſh 
for his Honour, and conſiſt with the Auhof 


a” 
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his Laws, and evince the eſſential Holineſs of his 
< Nature. Were God an ill- natured Being, and for 
iu this Reaſon would do nothing but what the importu- 
nate Interceſſion of a powerful Mediator extorted 
from him, the Odjection might have ſome place. 
But this is not our Cafe, and conſc does 
E nod affect the Mediation with God by Jeſus Chrifty 
kin which is not to move Compaſſion in him; but the 
great End of this Chriftian Mediation, is to make 
d Way for ſuch an Exerciſe of Mercy towards Sinners, 
* as may be to the Glory of God, confiſtent with the 
. Rectitude of the divine Nature, and no Blemiſh to 
che Harmony of his divine Perfe&tions. 
id And tho we own that God himſelf appointed 
inch ens Mediator, yet this is not inconſiſtent wich the 
Leceſſity of ſuch Mediation: In that it is not incon- 
der E agent for a Perſon who inclines to be merciful, to 
erhibit that Mercy in ſuch a Way, as may be for 
his Honour, and vindicate the Character of his 
= Goodneſs, and the Wiſdom of his Conduct. And 
lt u this is what the Satisfaction for Sins by Jeſus Chriſt 
ſeems chiefly to aim at. | TM 
anda 2. The true Reafon and Purpoſe of Mediation 
ur ne and Satisfaction being rightly underſtood, ſhews that 


bur is no ways inconfiſtent with the free Grace of God 
int in the gratuitous Remiſſion of Sins. For in Com- 
ſee tt penſation of our rude Affronts and Injuries, God 
iel has not received either from us, or from our Re- 
a deemer any ſuch Balance, or equivalent Recom- 
be un pence or Advantage, as can make our Salvation a 
* Debt unto us; but only ſuch an Expiation of Sin, 
$1 


ch Satisfaction to his Juſtice, as may make the 


he Eee Exerciſe of his Grace in the Remiſſion of it, 
tisfac without Blemiſh. 1 may add, L905 © 
1 Ro BG . That tho this Account of the Nature and Ne- 
Pity, A ceſſity of a Sacrifice and Atonement eſtabliſhes à na- 
x - tural, eſſential, vindictive Juſtice in God, yet not 
18 


ſuch a one as favours of Revenge; but only ſuch a 
v4 one 
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one as is not eaſily to be denied, unleſs we will y. 
ſolve all the Neceſſity of puniſhing Sin into the me 
arbitrary Will of the Almighty. And yet ther 
is no one Thing which the Chriſtian Doctrine f 
Redemption tends more naturally to confute. |; 
convinces us, that God does nothing in the Salygi. 

on of Men, but according to the fixt Laws of Right, 
eouſneſs, Nor is there any other vindicttive Right, 
eouſneſs and Juſtice, than what ſeems neceſſary u 
atteſt the eſſential Holineſs of God, and this i; 3. 
greeable to our natural Notion of the Nature ani Ml 
Neceſſity of Atonement. It is what comes in te 
ſtead of Puniſhment, ſo to atteſt God's Hatred of 
Sin, as to make his Mercy in the Pardon of it, col. 
ſiſtent with his univerſal Righteouſneſs and Juſtice; 
and thereby to keep up in the Minds of Men al 
lively Apprehenſions of the Purity and Holinek d 
his Nature, of the laſting Obligations of his Cove- 
nants and Decrees, of the Wiſdom of his Goven- 
ment, and the unchangeable Authority of his Lays, 
And thus I come directly to, 

II. The ſecond Pretence of the Adverfaries of 
Chriſtianity 3 viz. That if any Expiation of Sin be 
required, Repentance alone is it. 

Which, if true, deſtroys at one Blow the Ne. 
ceſſity of our Redemption by the Death of Chtit, 
and the Wiſdom of God in that myſterious Diſper 
ſation, ETS: | 

But that Repentance cannot expiate for all the Sins 
that are committed againſt an Infinite God, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew by theſe four following Coll. 
derations. rt 5 

I. By ſhewing how diſagreeable this Principle i 
to the Thoughts and Sentiments of our Adverfaris, 
and to the Notions which they have delivered a 
other Qccaſions, | apt $10 /- 

II. How contrary this is to the received Opinion 
of Mankind, as to Offences committed againſt il 
human Laws, a III. Hy 
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III. How diſagreeable to the Diſcoveries that God 
has made of his Sentiments in this Affair. From 
all which it will appear, 27 bee 34.4. 
IV. That Repentance alone has very little of the 
true Nature of Expiation and Atonement in it. 

I. This Principle is diſagreeable to the Sentiments 
of our Adverſaries/on other Occaſions. 

Among their other bitter Invectives againſt the 
Scripture, one is, that it has ſpoken of David as a 
an after God's own Heart, who is recorded to have 
been guilty of Adultery and Murder. But if Re- 
pentance alone is, as they pretend, a ſufficient Ex- 
piation of Guilt, why ſnould it not be not conſiſtent 
enough with this Character of a Man, who is re- 
corded to have acted right in his habitual Converſa- 
tion, ſave in the Matter of Uriah, and in that to 
have ſhewn a very hearty Repentance, by the beſt 
Evidence of an upright Heart that can be given; 
that of a devout Converſation all his Days after it. 

But our preſent Buſineſs is not ſo much the Vindi- 
cation of David's Character, as to ſhew the Incon- 
ſiſtency of theſe Men. Fr 

They plead, when they would undervalue the in- 
ſpired Writers, that Repentance is not ſufficient to 
© take off the Blemiſh of two ſingle Tranſgreſſions in 

the Life of a Man, who was otherwiſe good; and 
yet when the Reaſons of a Mediator, and an expia- 
Wy tory Sacrifice are to be called in Queſtion by them, 
W then that very Repentance, which before could not 
vipe off the Stain of two ſingle Sins among Men, 
Wy ſhall now be pleaded ſufficient in itſelf alone to ſa- 
W tisly the Vengeance of a righteous God for all the 
' _— Iniquities of the moſt profane Tranſgreſſors. 


2. This Principle is contrary to the received Opi- 
pion of Mankind, as to Offences committed againſt 
all human Laws. VE 1 | | 


If true Repentance will be admitted as of ſuffici- 
3 | ent 
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ent Force to remove the Guilt of all Tranfgrefion; 
committed againſt the Laws of Men, then by: 
clear Conſequence, it would be unteafonable, thy 
any Criminal ſhould be puniſhed, if it could be 
proved that he heartily repented. And What fine 
Work would this Notion ſoon make in all Coun. 
tries, if it was once received ? It would entitle every 
Offender that could give ſufficient Evidence of hi 
ſincere Contrition to a Pardon, and thereby either 
defeat all human Laws and Penalties in ſach Caſe, 
or elſe make the Execution of them Injuſtice and 
Cruelty. | | | 
And how will Men anſwer for the reſult of ſuch 
Doctrines? How will they reconcile the Sufficiency 
of Repentance to expiate Sin before God, with the 
Juſtice of puniſhing penitent Criminals among Men? 
If their Converſion takes not away their Guilt, i 
cannot expiate; and if it does, why ſhould the 
guiltleſs be put to Death? If they ſay, that the 
Sincerity of their Repentance cannot be known, and 
therefore muſt not be taken Notice of, for fear the 
ſhould difſemble ; I could anſwer, why ſhould 1 
Man that has all the Appearance of having fatisfi! 
for his Offence, and fully expiated the Guilt of i, 
be put to Death? What Reafon then can be given, 
that a relenting Offender ſhould ſuffer the Penalty df 
Death from Men? I know our Adverſaries will at 
ſwer, that however their Tears may avail with Gol 
in another World, yet in this World Puniſhmens 
are neceſſary to the Terror of Evil-Doers, and tv 
the Preſervation of ourſelves by the Prevention d 
Sinners. But then, I pray, has not God his Ends d 
Government to ſerve? Are not the Manifeſtatio 
of the Holineſs of his Nature, and of his Juſt, 
and the Reaſons and Authority of his Laws fuci 
Motives to the Puniſhment of Sin, as are eternal 


to be regarded, and will have Place at the laſt Jus; Wi 
ment of the World, even when the Prevention > | 
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Gin will be too late? Let theſe Men then account if 
can, how Repentance alone, which cannot fo 
ſatisfy the Juſtice of human Laws, as to Clear the 
Offender, ſhould: be thought yet fufficient to appeaſe 
the Juſtice of an offended God. But farcher yet, 
III. See the Sentiments of Almighty God as to 
this Matter, een 
For had there been any Sufficiency in Repentance 
alone to atone for Sin, why ſhould not its Influence 
be ſeen as well in expiating the Sin of Adam, as of 
any of his Poſterity ? And thereby avail as effectu- 
ally to the preventing of Death both in him and all 
his Poſterity, as in delivering us from it? Why 
ſhould it not as reaſonably avail to the preventing 
our dying at all? For when the Guik of Sin is ſo 
ſufficiently expiated, and the Reaſons of the Law 
and the Authority of the Law-giver ſo anſwered by 
Repentance, as that there is no farther Neceſlity of 
the Execution of that Law, why ſhould the Puniſn- 
ment any longer be inflicted? The only Account I . 
can give, is, that Repentance alone is not a ſuffi- 
cient Satisfaction to the violated Authority of his 
Laws, but that a juſt Vindication of his Honour 
and Holineſs does alſo require the Puniſhment of 
Sin, according to the Tenor of his Covenants. : 
And this may inſtruct us how it comes to pals 
after ſo perfect an Expiation as Jeſus has made for 
us, that we are not yet allowed to be exempted from 
Death. The Reaſon of which is, that no true Sa- 
tisfaction can be made for the Tranſgreſſions of the 
firſt Covenant, but by firſt ſuffering the Penalties 
threatened by it; which, if Repentance alone could 
have expiated, had not been necefſary. And much 
leſs then can we now believe that Repentance alone 
ſhould expiate the malicious Tranſgreſſions of Men 


O bſtinately wicked, only becauſe they profeſs them- 


lelves contrite at aft. No, if the Violation of the 
arſt Covenant required a Mediator, and Satisfacti- 
| on 


and his Poſterity, even on thoſe who never offended, 
hsv little have malicious Offenders to hope for from 


what is the Conſtruction to be truly made of Gods 


a further Satisfaction. In a word, if Repentance 


that Covenant makes Death the Puniſhment of Sin, 
Immortality is certainly implied to be the Reward 


we fell. 
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on to the divine Juſtice to expiate the Sin of Adan, 
the obſtinate Iniquities of moſt other Men do 
much more require it. And when God did not 
pardon the Sin of Adam, nor ſuffer Repentance to 
expiate the Sin, and prevent the Puniſhment on him 


their deepeſt: Humiliation without a Mediator? Or 


dealing thus with us all, but only to conclude, that 
in the Judgment of God, Repentance alone is not 
a ſufficient Expiation of Sin? But that he requires 


were a ſufficient Compenſation for Sin, I do not ſe 
why we ſhould be ſubject to Death for the Offence 
of our firſt Parents, who, as we have Reaſon to be. 
lieve, lived to repent of it. | 2 411 6 

Let it not be ſaid that Death is natural, and that 
we had died if Man had not finned : For, as I have 
ſhewn, that however mortal we may be by Nature, 
yet when-God enters into Covenant with us, and by 


of Obedience. And to inflict Death even upon a 
repenting Sinner, is undoubtedly to declare, that 
Repentance alone is not ſufficient to ſatisfy the Juſ- 
tice of God for the Violation of his Laws. But, 
IV. Repentance alone is fo far from being a fut- 
ficient Expiation, that it is neither ſufficient to ſi- 
tisfy the Juſtice of God, nor does it reſtore us to 
that Perfection of original Righteouſneſs from which 
1. It is not ſufficient to ſatisfy the Juſtice of an 
offended God, Tis not enough to ſalve his Ho- 
nour, nor anſwer the Reaſon of his Laws. The 
Neceſſity of Atonement ariſing wholly from the 
Obligation that the Sinner is under to Punifhment, 


and from the Neceſſity of God's doing * 
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that may atteſt the reality of his Diſpleaſure, as the 
only convincing Teſtimony of his eſſential Holineſs, 
do ſo undeniably ſuppoſe the certain Puniſhment of 
Sin, that there is nothing whereby God can ſuffici- 
ently atteſt his Declaration and Abhorrence of Ini- 
quity after it is once committed, but by'a Severity 


* 


1 
b 
a of Puniſhment to be inflicted either upon the Sinner, 
r or ſome other in his Stead, e 
x 2. As Repentance alone is not ſufficiently ſatiſ- 
t factory to the vindictive Juſtice of God, for that 
. very Reaſon it alone cannot reſtore. us to that origi- 
8 nal State and Perfection of Righteouſneſs from 
ce which we by Tranſgreſſion fell. Nothing leſs than 
60 what is compleatly holy and perfect in Obedience, 
ce can inherit complete Felicity and eternal Life. We 
* are in ſuch a State of Corruption, as God by a ſo- 
. lemn Eſtabliſhment has made an eternal Bar to our 
at Entrance into celeſtial Felicity; and therefore till 
ve we can recover ourſelves from the Power, as well as 
re, from the Guilt of Sin, that we ſhall offend no more, 
by but be reinſtated. in our original Capacity of perfect 
in, Holineſs and Obedience, we are not, according to 
ard the firſt Ordinance and Covenant oſ God, fit for 
14 the Glories of his Kingdom. If therefore nothing 
that in a State of Sin can be admitted to Immortality, 
Jul Repentance alone can never be ſufficient to the Re- 
covery of our loſt Felicity. We are ſtill Sinners, 
ſul⸗ cho' repenting ones, and ſhall never be capable of 
** regaining our loſt Glory, till our merciful God 
3 to 8 ſhall find out a Saviour to atone for, and a Redeem- 
nich er to reſtore us. This is what the Goſpel tells us 


he has done by his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and how much 


1 wiſer and better a Method that is, and how much 
Ho- more to the Glory of God, the Honour of his Good- 
The nels, Juſtice, and Holineſs, and more agreeable to 

the Reaſons of the firſt Covenant, and the Autho- 


Tity of all his Laws, is the next Thing that we are 
to ſpeak to. This is the, 5th | 
KN II, Second 
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II. Second Thing I gas. But before I en. 
ter directly upon this, I will take a fuller View of 
the miſerable State of Mankind by Sin, and of the 
Vengeance and Miſery that we wanted to be de. 
livered from on Account of our own actual Sins, ag 
well as of the Sin of Adam. For as by our own 
obſtinate Offences we are greater Sinners than Adan 
was, ſo conſequently we muſt by thoſe our greater 
Sins become obnoxious to ſome greater Puniſhment 
than that Death alone which the Sin of Adam has 
brought upon us. And what that is we are now to 
conſider ; for the clearing of which let it be obſerved, 
Firſt, That our Redemption, as ſet forth in Holy 
Scripture, has reſpect to the Sins of all Mankind, 
as well as to the Sin of Adam. He died for all in 
that all have ſinned. And for this Reaſon when the 
Apoſtles ſpeak of our Redemption by the Blood of 
Chriſt, they ſpeak in ſuch a Manner as includes the 
whole Race of Mankind wanting ſuch an Expiation 
by Reaſon of our Sins. See Matt. i. 21. Epb. i.). 
Rom. v. 16. 1 John ii. 2. 2 Cor. v. 14. Now if 
Chriſt died for all, then. were all dead. Dead not by 
Adam's Sin alone, but in and by their own Sins, for 
which he died. And this Death muſt be underſtood 
figuratively to denote ſome ſuch Miſery in a State of 
Death, as each Man's own Offences had made him 
| obnoxious to. Tis in regard to this alone that he 
can be ſaid to have died for all Men. It muſt be on 
the Account of ſome ſuch Miſery as we were in Dan. 
ger of, by Reaſon of our Sins, and muſt have ſuf 
fered, had we not been ſo redeemed, and therefore 
we obſerve, _ | 
Secondly, That. beſides the Death brought upon 
us by Adam's Sin, there was ſome further Puniſt- 
ment reſerved for Sinners on the Score of their own 
perſonal Tranſgreſſions, had we not been thus te- 
deemed by the Blood of Chriſt. This is certain. 
1. From the very Scripture Phraſe: For the 
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Words Deliveranced, Redemption, and Salvation, 


K This is a principle able to common Rea- 


ſon allo. If chere be in God effential Juſtice, then 


to be fure the greateſt Tranſgreſſions will always 
have the ſevereſt Puniſhment, and with the greateft 
Difficulty be pardoned. = Conſequently then, if one 
ſingle Tranſgreſſion of our firſt Parents, and that 
too committed rather through the crafry Deluſions of 
the Tempter, than with a Spirit of deliberate Ma- 
lite, ſo incenſed the Diſpleaſure of God, as to bring 
Death upon their Pofterity, even on thoſe that ne- 
ver actually offended, the obſtinate Vices of wicked 
Men called for ſeverer Puniſhment. And as they 
did, ſo alſo the righteous Vengeance of an holy 
God had made due Provifion for it. And from 


wanted to be redeemed. This ſeems to be very 
plain; the only Queition to be aſked is, what and 
where the Miſery of finful Man. muſt have been 
without a Saviour? To which I anfwer, 

3. Laſtly, That the State of Death was that 
State appointed by God for Recompence to wicked 
Men unredeemed. For tho? all thoſe who now die 
in the Lord may be believed not to be miſerable, 
but to be in a State of Joy, yet a State of Death was 


certainly intended to be a State of Vengeance. As 


to the Reſurrection from the Dead, if Chriſt had 
never become our Saviour, there could have been no 
Reſurrection from the Dead: And therefore all the 
Torments that Mankind unredeemed could have 
ſuffered for their Sins aſter this Life, and without a 
Reſurrection, muſt have been in a State of Death. 

Now this is agreeable to the Sentence at firſt de- 
nounced againſt Man's Diſobedience; which as it 
was not a perſonal Covenant made with Adam alone, 
and a Sentence to be immediately inflicted — 


ſuppoſe Miſery to have been our Portion without it. 


this Miſery, more than from a State of Death, we 
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304 | 
but a Covenant with human Nature, and a Sentejgs 
of Mortality, that our whole Generation fell under 


God has not only atteſted to the World his Venge. 


and the Miſeries of it rather in the Way of Diſc. 


any Proviſion for the Puniſhment of Sinners unte. 


on the Conditions of Faith and Repentance, fron 


| bility of either Reſurrection, or Judgment, or future 


ſery, to which we could not be, according to thek 


Deliverance from our Sins, that we obtain by 74 
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by his Offence, ſo by the Severity of his Senteng 


ance againſt Sin, but alſo at the ſame Time mag 
Proviſion for the future Puniſhment of every Man; 
perſonal Offences, in that State of Death ordaineq 
for the Puniſhment of Sinners. 

Our preſent Life is confeſſedly a State of Trial, 


pline, than Recompence. If therefore God mad 


deemed, the future State of Death muſt he the Time 
and Place intended for it. Some think it in th 
Caſe ſufficient to fay, that by Chriſt and his Re 
demption we ſhall be delivered at the laſt Judgmen 


Damnation, which I grant; but then I aſk further 
whether Mankind muſt have ſuffered any ſuch Pu 
niſhment by their Sins if there had been no Re 
demption given? If they had, then we have gret 
Reaſon to bleſs God. But if Mankind could not 
have ſuffered any ſuch like Torments, but by hi 
Saviour, as it is plain that in theſe Men's Senſe thej 
could not, becauſe without him there was no Pol: 


State ; then I muſt declare, thac thus underſtood tix 
Words Deliverance, Redemption, and Salvatin, 
cannot belong to it. It looks like Prevarication to 
tell us, that by Chriſt we are ſaved by Sin and Mr 


Men, obnoxious, if no ſuch Saviour had been givel 
us. If this be the Caſe, we are ſo far from being 
delivered from the Puniſhment of our Sins by Je 
Chriſt, that by him alone we are brought to ſuch 
Vengeance. | | 

But if it be indeed Redemption, Salvation, and 
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Chriſt, thoſe very Words ſuppoſe and prove that 
there was a State of Vengeance prepared for Sin- 
ners antecedently to either our Reſurrection, or Re- 
| demption 3 and that muſt be in a State of Death. 
See Heb. ii. 14. 1 Theſ. i. 10,—In ſhort, the 
Words Mercy, Goodneſs, Pity and Compaſſion to 
WSinners, neceſſarily ſuppoſe Miſery belonging to 
Whoſe Sinners to whom that Pity is extended. And 
Ws a Covenant of Grace certainly has its Denomina- 
jon from the Principle it proceeds from, and the 
Benefits that are tendered by it, ſo indeed the De- 
Wclarations which the new Teſtament makes of the 
Love of God to us in ſending his Son to die for us, 
Pre very great. And as God never extolls his Good- 
eis without Reaſon, ſo we may conclude there was 
SB Reaſon for all this, ſuitable to the Greatneſs of the 
Wndertaking. In all which the Love of God to us, 
ill be eſteemed in Proportion to the Benefits we 
W&ccive thereby, and to the Greatneſs of the Miſery 
e have thereby avoided. Now tho? to deliver us 
om Death, as it is the Puniſhment of Sin, is a 
Wiciling, and an Act of Grace to reſtore us to the 
Wopc of Immortality; yer the Bleſſing is much en- 
Wnced when we reflect, that even in the Death we 
delivered from, we had not been exempted from 
I Miſery, but muſt have languiſhed in the ever- 
ing Senſe of God's Diſpleaſure, and in Degrees 
Miſery proportionable to the Greatneſs of our 
. 
lf theſe Obſervations are juſt, there needs no Diſ- 
es about the diſtinct Exiſtence of the Souls of Men 
A State of Separation; in that the very Doctrine 
our Redemption, if thus underſtood, ſuppoſes it. 
ome now, | | 
JJ conſider, what the Atonement of this Guilt, 
the ſaving us from this Miſery ſeems neceſſarily 
equire 3 and alſo how excellently well the ſeve- 
Actions and Sufferings of Chriſt anſwer to the 
OL, Il, X Ends 
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Ends and Reaſon of all that could be expected in 
ſuch a Caſe. And here two Things are to be g. 
ken Notice of. 
I. The Redemption of human Nature from the 
Puniſhment of Death, which Adam's Sin bro 
upon us. 

2. The Redemption of our Perſons from the Mi. 
ſeries in a State of Death to be inflicted, on our om 
actual Tranſgreſſions, and the reſtoring us not oc 
to Life, but to Happineſs. 10. 

1. The firſt Thing to be conſidered is the Re. 
demption of human Nature. 


_ Here we muſt make a Difference between wha 
belongs to all our Nature in general, and what be. 
longs to us all univerſally as Men, by Virtue d 
ſomething done in our Nature by our Repreſent: 
tive, deriving thereby either Good or Evil upon u 
without any Regard to our own Actions, and what 
we do in our own Perſons, and are either to ſuffer, 
or to be rewarded for on that Account. = 

The one is abſolute and univerſal, and has u 
Dependence on our own perſonal Actions, itz 
to _— or to promote it. | 

he other as it is perſonal, ſo it is condition, 
and will be determined this Way or that, as wed 
good or evil. 

In the firſt of theſe was our Creation and our fil 
God made Man perfect; and the original Rig 
eouſneſs and Innocency of Adam, was the origin 
Righteouſneſs and Innocency of human Nature, u 
ſhews what Beings we his Offspring might have 
rived from him, could we have derived them it 
out Sin. | 

Thus alſo the Sin and Fall of Adam was the" 
and Fall of human Nature; by which both be u 
we became mortal, in Regard to his, but not 
own perſonal Offences. 
In order therefore to the Salyation of all, 9 
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muſt be firſt had to the Recovery of human Nature, 
and accordingly the firſt Step in the Salvation of 
Mankind; mult be the Redemption of human Na- 


he ture. * 
ht Now in this Matter two Things are to be re- 
rded. | 
Mi. 5 Our Redeemer's taking our Nature upon him, 
chat he might become our Redeemer. 
nly 2. What he has done, or ſuffered in that our Na- 
dure, in order to the Accompliſhment of that Re- 


Ree RY demprion. 

1. His aſſuming our Nature. * 
what RS For ſo has the Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs of 
t be. WM God ordained; that whatſoever Satisfaction is to be 


made to that End, it ſhould be made in human Na- 
ture, This I take to be the firſt great Inſtance of 
God's Righteouſneſs in this myſterious Diſpenſation, 
Wand that indeed which diſtinguiſhes it from ſuch an 
ct of arbitrary Dominion, as we have ſeen to be 
Wiſhonourable to God. That as in Adam our whole 
Nature became mortal and ſubject unto Miſery, ſo 
WW Chriſt our Redeemer our Nature atones for Sin, 
ectroys Death, and riſes again unto Righteouſneſs. 
For this Reaſon it is, that none could redeem us, 
at one who could take our Nature upon him. An- 
Wes therefore, though ever ſo beneficial to Men, 


zur Fill ct all their Services, all their Performances, and all 
1 Righ- eir Righteouſneſs, could not belong to us, becauſe 
origu t performed in our Nature. Nor could the Re- 
ture, u mpence of their Obedience be imputed to us as 
t have r Recompence, while done in another Nature, 
em Wi it we had no natural or neceſſary Relation to. 

| Upon this Conſideration, Saint Paul aſſerts, that 
,as the$ fallen Angels have no Benefit in our Redemption. 
th he e Heb. ii. 11, 12, Sc. He expreſly aſſerts the 
K not eceſſity of Chriſt's Incarnation to make him a fit 


on for our Redeemer, who, by being cloathed 
our Fleſh, makes himſelf the Repreſentative by 
=_ X 2 | whom 
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whom God has conſented, that this our mortal Na. 
ture ſhould be delivered and redeemed. On this Ac. 
count he is called the ſecond Adam, that is, the ft. 
| cond Repreſentative of our whole Kind, who wg 
to reſtore us from all that Miſery and Curſe, which 
the Tranſgreſſion of the firſt Adam had brought 
T7700 ĩ ͤ ( | 
Again: This Method vindicates the Righteouſ. 
neſs of God in puniſhing Adam's Sin by the Mort. 
lity of all Mankind. Many Conjectures have be 
made, and many Volumes written to vindicate the 
Righteouſneſs of God in the Fall of Man. By 
nothing that has been advanced does fo fatisfafy. 
rily account for that extraordinary Diſpenſation, x 
the looking forward on our promiſed Redeemer, al 
conſidering the ſame Scheme and Method of Juſtce 
laid down in our firſt Covenant, that was intended 
to be religiouſly obſerved in the ſecond. The fan: 
Rule of Reaſon and Equity obſerved in the Puniſh 
ment of Adam's Sin, that was intended to be obſcried 
in our Deliverance from that Puniſhment. The 
ſame Righteouſneſs in bringing us under the Pon: 
er of Death, that was to be ſeen afterwards in ou 
Recovery of an abſolute and endleſs Immortal, 
Vindicating hereby not only his Juſtice, but | 
Goodneſs, in that where Sin abounded, there Grit 
did much more abound. 
Leet the Deiſts of the Age try if they can dei 
any other Method more for God's Honour, and mt 
ſuitable to his unchangeable Perfections, and it 
eternal Authority of his Laws. And if nothing® 
this can be pretended, let us cloſe with theſe O. 
tures of Mercy which God has graciouſly exhibit 
to us by his Son. | 1 | 
p But the Glory of God will be more conſpich 
if we, 9 2 0. 
2. Conſider what Chriſt has done or ſuffer 
our Nature, in order to the Accompliſhment o'® 
Redemption, ' 1. 


in the Redemption of Man. 30g 
1. He fulfilled in our Nature all Righteouſneſs, 


f and paid an exact Obedience to that firſt Covenant, 
_ by the Tranſgreſſion of which Adam tell, and Man- 
ich kind with him. 0 4 e wir 


He is ſet forth in Scripture as one who was in all 
Reſpects abſolutely innocent and righteous. _ 1 Pet. 
I, 22. $5; | r 1 

He was thus repreſented under the Law, by that 
Type of him, the Paſchal Lamb, it was to be 
without Spot or Blemiſh : All which was deſigned to 
inſtruct us, that the Perſon who was to redeem us 
W muſt be one of ſpotleſs Innocence. Now to this 
his abſolute and perfect Obedience, by which he 
i fulfilled all Righteouſneſs, and preſerved that Inno- 
cence entire, which Adam had loſt, St. Paul im- 
putes the Juſtification of human Nature. See Rom. 
WV. 18, 19. He had before (ſee Ver. 12.) declared 
how all Mankind became mortal by the Sin of Adam; 
Wand now he magnifies the ſingular Wiſdom, Juſtice 


* Wand Goodneſs of God in ſo accommodating the 
Por. Redemption of human Nature to the Rules and 
2 lethods of our Fall, that all the Misfortune which 
un lens Sin brought upon us, is done away by the 
bu is Obedience of Chriſt, and our mortal and ſinful Na- 


Pure by his Righteouſneſs reſtored to Life and Im- 
Wnortality. (See Ver. 15, 17.) - Ai 
This is his Argument. By all which, if we 
ean no more than this, that the actual Obedience 


e Chriſt to that whole Law, to which the Promiſe 
hi e eternal Life was made, was neceſſary by God's 
0 > <<< as previous to the Expiation of our Sins, 


nd to make our Nature redeemable, it deſerves 
Wo be taken Notice of as a remarkable Inſtance of 
e Juſtice and Righteouſneſs, Mercy, and Good- 


ſpich eſs of God in our Redemption; that in every 

Fre art of it he has conſulted the Honour, Authori- 

: Y, and Obligation of that firſt Law, by the Tranſ- 
reſſion of which Mankind fell; and would not ad- 
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that very Nature which had offended, : Wherehy, 
as in the firſt Adam we ſee the Guilt, ſo in the ſecond 


nal Life, become not a meer arbitrary, though 


' obedience to it. | 


310 Me Wiſdom of God © 
mit of any Atonement, *till the Righteouſneſs of ; 
had been exactly fulfilled by a perfect Obedience in 


we may contemplate the Righteouſneſs of huna 
Nature, By our having in the Perſon of Jeſus ab. 
ſolutely fulfilled the original Conditions upon which 
the Promiſe of eternal Life was given, before any 
Manner of Pretenſions are made to an Atonement 
for our. Offences, In Conſequence of which, our 
Deliverance from Death, and our new Title of eier. 


gracious and free Gift, but are in ſome the Meri, 
the Recompence, and Reward of the Innocence 
and Holineſs, as well as of the Sufferings and Sacti 
fice of human Nature in the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt 
But, P20! | 

II. Chriſt Jeſus was not only obedient to e 
Law for us, but he alſo ſuffered Death for our D-, 


The Scripture lays great Streſs in his dying upm 
the Croſs for us, Epb. i. 7. Col. i. 18. And 
all this was fo truly in the Way and Nature of a% 
crifice of Atonement, that all the Sacrifices unde! 
the Law were ſo called, that they might be Types 
of that grand Atonement made by the Blood d 
Chriſt, Heb. x. 1. ix. 9, Sc. 26, This istit 
Subſtance of our Chriſtian Doctrine of Salvation by 
a dying Saviour. | | 


And now to gratify the over nice Curioſity of ſom 
of our modern Rationaliſts, we muſt, it ſeems, cr 
fider what there is in this Sacrifice of the precou 
Blood of Chriſt, truly ſatisfactory to the divine ad 
tice and Vengeance, and that may reaſonably 
allowed meritorious: to the Expiation and Atom 
meat of Sin. Fa: 

Now we have already ſeen, that the true End ad 
Reaſon of puniſhing Sinners is only to bear Win 


to God's Hatred againſt their Sins, to vindicate 
the Honour of his Attributes, the Wiſdom of his 
Government, and the Righteouſneſs and Authority 
of his Laws. If therefore it ſhall appear, 

2. That the Death of Chriſt was truly the Pu- 
niſhment of Sin, and ſuch a Puniſhment as is found 
ſufficient to anſwer all theſe Ends, it may then be 
allowed to make a ſufficient” Satisfaction and Atone- 
ment. | 

We aretherefore to conſider the Death of Chriſt, 

1. As having in it the true Nature of a Pu- 
niſhment of Sin: Which J thus prove, as from the 
firſt Tranſgreſſion of Mankind it was appointed for 
all Men once to die, ſo Jefus Chriſt in — 
W himſelf to Death, ſubmitted Himſelf thereby to 
Puniſhment of Sin. | 2 / 
= Bur then, he did not bear this Puniſhment for any 
Lins of his own, for he was without Sin; but he 
ſubmitted to die for the Sins of Mankind. 

Here therefore, I muſt again make mention of 
our Saviour*s having fulfilled in our Nature the 
whole Righteouſneſs of God's original Covenant 
Sand Law, as that which is primarily to be confider- 
cd in the Meritoriouſneſs of his Paſſion, It is this 
chat makes his Death to have in it the true Nature 
Jof a Sacrifice, that in the ſtricteſt Senſe it was Whöl- 
I undeſerved by him. According to God's orig i- 
nal Ordinance, he was not under the Law of Death: 
as the reſt of Mankind are, but entitled to an 
eternal Life, by his ſpotlefs Ihnocence and Purity, 
Wand by his having fulfilled the whole, upon which 
dhe Promiſe of eternal” Life” was made. Dying 
chereſore in him was freely voluntary, to which he 
vas under no Neceſſity, by vertue of any previous 
Decree, otherwiſe than as he gave himlſelf for us, 
and willingly laid down his Life as our Ranſom, 
and the ineſtimrable Price of our Propitiation. 
2. Another W in this ref. 
| 4 
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is, the Greatneſs of our Saviour's Suffering 
and the Miſerableneſs of his Death. For, as there 
can be no true Atonement for Sin without Puniſh. 
ment, as neceſſary to witneſs God's Diſpleaſure a. 
gainſt it, ſo conſequently the greater thoſe Sufferings 
are which our Redeemer endures, the greater muſt 
be their Influence to atone for Sin, becauſe in all 
this we have the more certain Evidences of God's 
Diſpleaſure againſt it, even while he pardons it. 
And thus every Degree of Affliction which he felt 
on this Account, by bearing Teſtimony to God's 
Abhorrence of Sin, makes the Pardon of our Sins 
more eaſily to be obtained, in that it may be grant- 
ed without any Blemiſh to the Wiſdom of God's 
Government, or to the Honour of his dine Per- 
fections. 
3. Another Thing of great Moment in hi Af. 
Fair i is, the Greatneſs and Dignity of the Perſon fuf- 
fering ; for if the ſeverer the Puniſhments are, the 

r is their Influence to appeaſe God's Wrath; 

then by the ſame Reaſon, the greater the Perſon is 
that ſuffers, the more efficacious muſt his Sufferings 
be to our Salvation: And that, becauſe as the Dig- 
nity of the Perſon adds much to the !Merit' of his 
Paſſion, ſo every Circumſtance of this -Kind, by 
repreſenting the Difficulty of our Pardon in the high 
Price of our Atonement, - ſtill magnifies the Glory 
of God in the Adminiſtration of his Mercy. 

4. There is another Thing conſequent, upon our 
Saviour s Paſſion, that adds much to the Merit of it, 
and has no ſmall Influence to ſet forth the Righte- 
ouſneſs of God in our Salvation; and chat is that 
he not only ſuffered, but he alſo conquered Deal 
for us. And let this be remembered as the 

III. Third great Performance of our Redeemer 
in our Nature and our SteddNN000. 

This Conqueſt that Chriſt gained over Death and 
Hell by his niling ON the Graves may very xr 
per 


* 0 
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poly be called the Victory and Con 


queſt of human 
ature 3 it is as truly ſo, as the Sin and A 


of Adam could be called the Sin and Apoſtacy of 
human Nature ; and there is as much Reaſon that 
Mankind ſhould be reſtored to Life by Chriſt's 
Conqueſt over Death, as that the Diſobedience of 
the firſt Adam ſhould involve his Poſterity under 
the Sentence of Death and Condemnation. The 
whole Reaſon and Righteouſneſs of the firſt Diſpen- 
fation was founded in our Relation to Adam, as our 
Father; and the ſecond Adam, Jeſus Chriſt, is our 
Brother, who took upon him our Nature, that he 

might accompliſh for us in it what the firſt Adam 
had covenanted, but not performed. And therefore 
as in this Relation he not only died for us; but con- 
quered Death, and roſe again in our Nature, and 
as Our Rededabeng his Atonement and his Conqueſt 
may as reaſonably be imputed to us in order to our 
recovering an eternal Life, as the Sin of Adam was 
imputed to our Condemnation. 

And here we have an undeniable Evidence of 5 
divine Nature of Jeſus Chriſt; he is, as St. Paul 
truly teaches us, declared 10 be the Son of God with 
Power, according to tbe Spirit of Holineſs, by the 
Reſurreftion from the Dead. For nothing leſs than 
what is truly God, Aer capable ol = wonderful 
an Operation. But SOM 

5. Laſtly, Kale Thing that — ins 1 — 


tion that he bears to us, not only as the Son of Man, 
but alſo as he is the Son of God; by whom God 
made the World; ſo that when he: came into the 
World, properly ſpeakin g, be came unto his own, 
9 ks oi his own from the enemy; to redeem his 
own Poſſeſſion; whom he had a Right in by Crea- 
tion, and whom he created for Happineſs, and in 
whoſe Innocency and Felicity he W to have 
bern arms Theſe he came to redeem from the 

| Miſchiefs 


to de Efficacy of Chriſt's Atonement is, the Rela-- 
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314 The Wiſdom of God © 
Miſchiefs of that Apoſtacy, whereby the Devit had 
endeavoured to defeat his Ex ions. In Conſi. 
deration of all which, the iverance and Reſt. 
tution of his Creatures, whoſe Guilt he had atoned 
for, and whoſe Calamities have been fo conquered, 
becomes an Act both of Reaſon and Juftice, not 
only to the miſerable Creatures fo redeemed, but a]. 
Jo to the Redeemer ; to him who has been both 
willing and able thus to fatisfy for, and to aſſert his 
Right in his own Creatures, and to deliver them 
out of the Deſtroyer's Hand into his own Juriſdic. 
tion. There is al great deal both of Reaſon and 
Juſtice, that he-who- had an original Right over u 
by Creation, and had afterwards: expiated our A. 
poſtacy by his Blood, purchaſed us by his Death, 
and conquered our Enemies, by his triumphant Re. 
ſurrection, ſhould have Power to deliver us from 
Death, and reſtore us to Immortality. This is not 
only to aſſert his Right to us, but to ſhew that he i 
able under all theſe Difficulties, to make all Things 
to anſwer the End of his Creation; - and minifter to 
own everlaſting Glory. 
Word, when we e what 
Chriſt did, and fuffered' in our Nature, we ſee in 
ſorne good Meaſure the R of human Na- 
ture; not in an arbitrary Way, bot confiſtent with 
a Law of Righteouſneſs ; that in Conſequence there 
of, the Benefits of Chriſt's! Safferings and Perfor- 
mances may as righteouſly be i to our Ad- 
vantage, as the Diſobedience of Adam was to out 
Condemtation. 
And ſceing I am mentioning 'the great Perfor 
mances of our Redeemer 1 in order to our en 
let me add; a 

IV. Loft, His Aſenfionirite Heaven. 

For as no Atonement” is to be — bu 
what Chriſt made in human Nature, and no Con- 
We IR but what be tas made by hisom 
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glorious Reſurrection; ſo there is no Entrance for 
Mankind into the Kingdom of Heaven, but what 
he has made by his own Aſcenſion thither in our 
Nature, This is indeed the glorious Exaltation of 
human Nature in the Perfon of our Redeemer ; and 
in the Influence of his glorious Exaltation to exalt 
us alſo, that we might be happy with him, Fobn xiv. 


oth 2. To this End he there makes Interceſſion for us. 
his But, then as it was not from a celeſtial, but from 
em an earthly Paradiſe, that Mankind fell in Alam; fo 


the Benefit of this his Exaltation is not ſo abſolutely 
communicated, as the other Advantages are. So 
fir as we ſuffered! by Adam's Sin, we retrieve the 
Miſchiefs by Chrift ; and accordingly the great 
Advantage that we abſolutely receive by our Re- 
demption is, a Deliverance from Death, and our 
being reſtored: to an eternal Life. But then as all 
that Miſery that we were to expect in a State of 
Death was from our own actual Sins; fo, whether 
that endleſs Life, to which we ſhall be raiſed by 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall be a Life of Happineſs or Miſe- 
ry, muſt depend on our new Covenant with God 
in our Redeemer, and on the Care we ſhall take to 
anſwer the Ends and Obligations of that. This in- 
deed is what we are next to ſpeak to, viz. 

II. The Redemption of our Perſons by a new 
Covenant of Grace made in the Blood of Chriſt. 

In treating on this Subject, I ſhall 

I. Speak in general concerning the Wiſdom me 
Goodneſs of God to Mankind, in dealing with us 
by Covenants. 

II. Shew the Reaſonableneſ of- a new Covenant 
on this-Occaſion. 

III. Laſtly, Stew the Excellency: of our Chiiſti- 
2X an Covenant. 
SIN, da 1. 1 will ſhew the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God 
no Corn dealing with Mankind by Covenants. 
| It is very great in ſeveral: Reſpects. I. not only 

PS 
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helps to inform our Underſtandings, and to regy. 
late our Notions of God, but thereby adminiſters 
great Confidence with him, and is of great Uſe to 
keep us from the two dangerous Extremes of Pre. 
ſumption and Deſpair, By expreſs Covenants, the 
Preſumptuous may ſee the Folly and Danger of ex. 
_ petting more Mercy than what God has ſtipulated 
with him, and of hoping beyond all the ſolemn 
Conditions of his Covenant, And the deſponding 
Sinner may with equal Plainneſs ſee the unreaſon- 
able Folly of diſtruſting God's Goodneſs, where he 
has promiſed Mercy, 

II. I will ſhew the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity 
of a new Covenant, and of ſuch a one as God has 
made with us all in Jeſus Chriſt. 

The Condition of the firſt Covenant running up- 
on an abſolute Obedience, is altogether impractica. 
ble in this our degenerate State. And therefore i 
would have been a moſt hard Thing to have delivet:. 
ed us from a State of Death, and yet not to have 
made a new Covenant with us. To have bound us 
ſtill to abſolute R ighteouſneſs, muſt neceſſarily have 
required, that we ſhould be reſtored to the original 
Strength and ſpiritual Power which were given us a 
our firſt Creation. 

But ſuppoſe all this had been done, we could en 
joy the Benefit of ſuch Redemption no longer than 
we continued abſolutely perfect. In ſuch a Caſe the 

ſt Fault would bring us back again into that very 
on of Death and Miſery from which we had been 
redeemed, and we ſhould want another, Redeemet 
to make our Peace. 

And at this Rate, as every Man is now anſwer: 
able only for himſelf, according to that Covenant, 
I do not know but that as many Sinners as $a 
ould be found in the World, there would be 
wanting alſo as many Saviours to redeem them: 


10 or. the fame Coven nt eſtabliſned upon the ſame 
aue . Conditions 
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Conditions, would neceſfarily call for the fame Pu. 
niſhment to be inflicted, and every Regia the 
fame - Miſery want a new Redemption and Expia- 


to SEES | {IM 
e- : There is therefore nothing more agreeable to the 
he wiſe Purpoſes of God for the Happineſs of Men, 
Ne than a new Covenant eſtabliſhed on more favourable 
ted Conditions, accommodated to the Weakneſs of our 
mn fallen apoſtate State. This is indeed what Chriſt 
ng has done 3 and in Regard to his kind Condeſcenti- 
on- on in it, it is properly ſtyled a Covenant of Grace. 
h: Which brings me, 

| III. To ſhew the Excellency of this Covenant. 
ſity 1ſt, In its Conditions, ; Fg nA 
| has 2dly, In its Promiſes. Fo 

1ſt, As to its Conditions, they may be compre- 

bu hended under theſe two Expreſſions, Faith, and 
tica- 


Repentance, To theſe the Promiſes of Salvation 
are made, and there is nothing unreaſonable or un- 
righteous 1n all this. For, dw a 

1. As to Faith. If the Chriſtian Doctrine of 
our Redemption be confeſſedly true and worthy of 
our Acceptation, it cannot but be both reaſonable 
and neceſſary, that Faith in Chriſt ſhould be made 
one of the indiſpenſable Conditions of obtaining it. 
Neceſſary, firſt for the Glory of our Redeemer, 
that all Men in a ſerious Senſe of his wonderful 
Condeſcention, ſhould honour the Son as they bonour 
the Father : And neceſſary alſo in regard to the 
Good of Men, that they may be led by this Good- 
neſs to come unto God by him, by whom alone 
they can be ſaved : And in the divine Authority of 
his Religion, ſee the Neceſſity of that Holineſs, and 
faithful Obedience which are recommended in it. 
And this is what the Goſpel means by Faith, when 
the Promiſe of eternal Life is made to it. 
2. The ſecond general Condition of the Goſpel, 
8 Repentance. By which I mean ſuch a hearty Sor-' 
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wiſe could not have availed to that End. But then 


of Righteouſneſs and Holineſs, by falling from 


Croſſes and Comforts z and we are as far from being 
compleatly happy, as we are from being complea 


3i The Wiſdom of God 
row for all the Evil we have done, as becormts the 
Principle of a better Converſation, and leads us in 
every inſtance, to do no more fo wickedly, but 
univerſally to do Good. And that a holy God 
ſhould require this, cannot be wondered at. 

It may rather be made a Queſtion, how Repey. 
tance ſhould now be admitted as the great Conditi- 
on of our Salvation, more than it was before. 

To which I anſwer, - ER: 
Firſt, That Repentance is the moſt that this our 

legenerate State can attain to. But, 

econdly, This Repentance for Sin is not a 
on its own Account, but for the Sake, and through 
the Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Atonement 
is not made by our Contrition, but by his Blood, 
Matt. xxvi. Heb. x. 29. xiii. 20. It is the Death 
of Chriſt that makes our Repentance acceptable be- 
fore God, to our eternal Happineſs, which other: 


I muſt add, | | 

Thirdly, That in all this, not only the Reaſon 
and Principle, but the whole Authority of the firſt 
original Law are ſtill ſo kept up, that there is no Re- 
covery, no not even by Jeſus Chriſt, of that immor- 
tal Bliſs and Happineſs, which we loſt by Sin, un- 
til we ſhall recover alſo by him, that full Perfection 


which our Felicity was taken away from us. Thus 
far therefore the Decree ſtill ſtands good, that ſo 
long as we continue in a lapſed, tho' a penitent 
State, we are only in a State of Trial, and not of 
Recompence. And as our Infirmities are great, ſo 
are our Delights imperfect. And as there is in the 
beſt of us a Mixture of Wiſdom and Folly, of In- 
nocency and Guilt, of Obedience and Tranfgreſſion, 
ſo in our Circumſtances there is the like Mixture of 
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ly innocent. Nor: ſhall we ever attain to an abſo- 
lute Perfection of immortal Bliſs, until we are by 
Jeſus Chriſt reſtored to a Capacity of perfect Holi- 
nels. For as the one was by God's original Decree 
ordained to be the Reward of the other, fo they are 
ſtill kept ſo inſeparable, that Miſery will be the 

conſtant 8 of Sin, and there will be no true 
Happineſs, till we arrive at that Place, where our 
ſpiritual Capacities ſhall be recovered in cheir full 
Meaſure, and our Obedience be made as complete as 
the Glory and Happiness we ſhall enjoy. And this 


ted brings me from the Conditions to ſpeak, 

oh 2dly, Of the Promiſes and Benefits of our Chri- 
ent ſtian Covenant. 

0d, . And paſſing by all others, I ſhall ſpeak only of 
ath theſe two great Benefits, 

be- 1. The Adminiſtration of divine Grace here to 
her- enable us for, and aſſiſt us in thoſe Duties, which 
then are indiſpenſably required from us. And, 

2. The recompenſing our ſincere, though imper- 
aſon fect Obedience and Repentance with everlaſting 
firſt Glory in Heaven. my | 
Re- 1. The Adminiſtration of divine Grace to ena- 
mor- ble us and aſſiſt us in doing the Duties of Religion. 
„ un- The New Teſtament does ſo expreſly declare our 
Qion receiving Help from God, and by the in-dwelling 
from of his Spirit in all the good Actions which we do, 
Thus that to me, no one Doctrine is more plain, than the 
"at ſo Wl Neceſſity of the divine Grace of God's holy Spirit 
nitent in order to a holy Life. And what more wonder- 
zot of fal Inftance can there be of Goodneſs, than to exhi- 
at, ſo bit to us that Bleſſing, by which we become capa- 


ble of attaining Salvation, in performing the Con- 
of In- ditions upon which alone that is promiſed to us, 
eſſion, and without which we could not be happy? 

ure of And it cannot but be a wiſe Thing alſo in God, 
being Wl © make us thus dependent on him, for one of the 
nplcat- ¶ choiceſt Favours that he can beſtow, It muſt invite 
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320 We Vim of Gill. 
us to frequent Prayer; it muſt make us ſenſible of 


the Danger and Miſchief of Sin, in rendering us inca. 


pable of receiving ſo great a Bleſſing; and cannot 


but have its Influence to reſtrain us from vice, 23 


that which tends to our everlaſting Ruin. 

2. The ſecond great Advantage of this Covenant 
is, the Recompence of Reward, e 

The bleſſed Jeſus has by this new Covenant pro- 
miſed to, and ſtipulated with us, to reward our 
Faith in him, and our true Repentance and ſincere 
Obedience towards God, however ſhort of our ori- 
ginal Perfection, with everlaſting Life and Happi- 


neſs in the World to come. A great Part of which 


Happineſs will be then in having our Nature 


changed by the Power of God in our Reſurrection, 


and improved, and refined, and ſpiritualized, and 
made more ample Partakers of the divine, and in 
transforming the whole Man not only into that di- 
vine Similitude and Image of God, after which we 
were originally created, but with ſuch peculiar Ad- 
vantages as to all the religious and ſpiritual Capaci- 
ties, that may fit us for a heavenly Life. But tho 
God rewards an imperfect Service in us with ever- 
laſting Happineſs ; yet it is ſo contrived, that not 
only our Sins are atoned for, but our Nature alſo ſo 
changed and renewed, that we are made capable of 
an abſolute Conformity to the Will of God ; at the 
fame Time that we are admitted to this Happineſs ; 
whereby the original Decree is ſo far obſerved, that 
perfect Righteouſneſs and perfect Happineſs are ſtil 


inſeparable. A State of Sin is ſtill ſuch a Bar to 


the Enjoyment of it, that no Expiation of our Guilt 
will be ſufficient to bring us to this ineſtimable 
Glory, unleſs we are alſo firſt. reſtored to the loſt 
Advantages of the divine Image in which we were 
at firſt created, | | 5 

But I muſt obſerve again, that the ſame Goſpel, 


which tenders eternal Life to the faithful and penitent, 
ve Þ | Aenounces 


* 
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denounces alſo eternal Torments to the vicious. Nor 
is there any thing unjuſt in this; it is all purſuant to 
God's original Decree, and to the unchangeable 
Obligations of the firſt Law, that a State of Sin, 
and a State of immortal Happineſs, are incompa- 
tible. And as this original Decree is founded in the 
eternal Nature and Difference of Good and Evil 
and of their Relation to God, he can now no more 
—_— the Obligations of it, than he can ceaſe to 
be God. 


— 


ori- To complain therefore of the Severity of ſuch 

ppi- Threatenings, is in Effect to complain, becauſe 

hich God is holy; and yet he could not be holy if he 

tures acted other wiſe. 

tion, Nor will the Eternity of the Torments to be en- 
and dured at all help to make up the Juſtice of the Com- 

nd in plaint; in that the perpetual Duration of our State 


1s not added to us as a Part of our Puniſhment, but 
proceeds from our Creation. God made Man a 
Creature by Nature immortal, and with a Deſign 
that he ſhould be eternally bleſſed; but Man by 
tis Perverſeneſs and Folly makes himſelf miſerable 
and being an immortal Creature, he thereby becomes 
miſerable to all eternity. What then has he to com- 


u di. 
h we 
Ad- 
Ipaci- 
wes 
ever- 
at not 


alſo io I blain of againſt God? Is it that he is immortal ? 
ble of He, who thereby enjoys immortal Bliſs, will never 
at the ttink ſo, Was it a Fault that God made his Ha 

ines; Nineſs to depend on his Obedience and Holineſs ? 


| his alſo has its Foundation in the Reaſon and Re- 
ation of Things. Or is it a Fault to execute his 
wn divine Ordinances, which are founded on the 
erte&tion of his Nature? No, ſure, for where 
be Sanction is eſſentially righteous, the Execution 
it muſt be ſo too. Inſtead therefore of complain- 
g againſt God, and charging him with Unrighte- 
uneſs on this Account, the proper Reflection to be 
ade i; on the incorrigible Folly of wicked Men, who 
il purchaſe the Pleaſures of Sin at ſo dear a Rate. 

Vor. II. * Dr. BUT- 
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LECTURES 


BUT LE 


AB RI D G'D. 


1 2 


R E L IGI ON 
MATTER 


OF 


SHAME Or REPROACH: 


| HE Infidels of our Times deſpairing of 
being able to reaſon Religion out of the 
World, ſeem now to place all their Hopes 
of Succeſs in ſneering and laughing it out 
of Countenance. 


To arm Men therefore againſt theſe rude Aſſaults, 
wherein their chief Strength lies, I will ſhew, That 
whoſoever is a true Chriſtian, both in Faith and Prac- 
tice, can have no Reaſon to be aſhamed of his being ſo. 

To which End I will endeavour to make good 
theſe following Propoſitions, + | 
Firſt, That there is nothing in the Matter of this 
Fath ſhameful to him. a 


Secondly, That there is nothing ſhameful in his 
ractice, 


Thirdly, That he has choſen the wiſeſt Courſe, 
Mich will be ſafe in the End. 

Fourthly, That he hath no Reaſon to be aſhamed 
if his Faith or Practice, ſo far as the public Good 

concerned in them, 

Fithly, That he hath no Reaſon to be aſbamed of 
hem upon the account of any Thing in them really 
rejudicial to the Happineſs of this preſent Life, 
Mich is promoted by _ 
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Sixthly, That he hath no Reaſon to be An 
of any ſuch fooliſh Credulity, as the Infidels are 
wont to reproach him for, and have the greateſt 
Reaſon to be aſhamed of themſel ves. 

Firſt, That there is nothing in the Matter of his 
Faith fnameful to him. 1 

He believes he is the Workmanſhip of a wiſe and 
good God; that he is the Object of his Providence; 
that the whole Creation were deſigned for the Uſes 
for which they ſerve ; that he has ſomething more 
in his Compoſition than dull Matter ; that he is en- 
dued with an immortal Soul formed after the Like. 
neſs of God, and capable of an everlaſting Enjoy- 
ment of him, 3 

How much more honourable is this to Mankind, 
than to be, as the Atheift aſſerts, the Creature of 
blind Neceſſity, without God in the World, formed 
by Chance, and when he dies, to periſh as the Beaſts 
for ever. | 

The Chriſtian further believeth that God hath a 
tender Regard to Mankind, that he gave his on) 
begotten Son to take our Nature, to ſuffer Death, to 
redeem us out of that State of Miſery into which we 
were fallen, and to be Author of eternal Salvatin, 
to thoſe that believe in him, and obey his Laws 
That he roſe from the Dead, aſcended into Heaven, 
ſat down at the right Hand of God, ſent his holy 
Spirit to aſſiſt us, and that he will come again 4 
the End of the World to render to every Man accort- 
Ing to his Works. | | 
Now what is ſhameful in all this ? Is it not for 
the Honour of Mankind that God ſhould fo love 
them, as to fend his Son to do ſo much for them 
and that our Bodies are not to periſh for ever in the 
Graves? Theſe Things are too glorious for us to ſuſie 
ourſelves to be laughed out of the Belief of them 
and nothing but the cleareſt Evidence of our belly 
deceived, ſhould be able to make our n ui 


— ee en 
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' Secondly, There is nothing ſhameful in the Chriſ- 
tian's Practice. For, = 

1. The Chriſtian's Life is an Imitation of God in 
all his imitable Perfections, and exerciſing to the 
utmoſt of his Capacity, that Juſtice and Fidelity, 
that Goodneſs and Mercy, for which he is adored 
by Men. 5 s 
45 The Chriſtian's Life is doing the Will of God, 
and can it be a Matter of Shame to be directed by 
an infinitely wiſe and good Being, and be dutiful 
to him, who giveth us Life, and Breath, and all 
Things ? 

3. The Practice of a Chriftian is agreeable to the 
beſt Reaſon, of Mankind, and ſuch as I believe 
thoſe very Men who wantonly ſcoff at, did never 
ſeriouſly difallow. How little Reaſon then can we 
have to be aſhamed of ſuch abſurd Reproaches, 
whilſt we can commend ourſelves to our own a 
every Man's Reaſon and Conſcience? =\ 

As for the peculiar Precepts, the poſitive Inſtitu- 
tions of Chriftianity, tho' they may not be dictated 
to us by natural Reaſon, yet they are not contrary 
to it; they are either Improvements of thoſe moral 
Virtues to a greater Perfection, which Men without 
the Aſſiſtance of divine Revelation could not ſo eaſi- 
ly difcern their Obligations to; or deſigned more 
ſtrictly to engage to the conſtant Practice of them, 
and as reaſonable to a Chriſtian, as any moral Vir- 


vation, 
Laus. 
Jeaven, 
his holy 


again n tue to another Man. A Chriſtian then has no Occafi- 
1 ACCO” on 10 be aſhamed of his Prattice. I proceed, to ſhew 

ct Thirdly, That a Chriſtian hath taken that 'Courte 
8 10 * which will certainly be the moſt ſafe in the End. 


ven For if Death ſhould put an end to his Being, he 
for t thel will then be not the worſe for his Religion; but if 
er m there be a God and a future State of Happineß or 

Miſery, according to Mens Works, he is ſure it will 
bein} be incomparably beſt for them who believed in 
our „ him, and ferved him. And therefore a wiſe Man 
1 4 ſhould 
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ſhould hear without Prejudice all the Arguments for 
Religion, and not caſt off the Belief and Practice 
of it, without the plaineſt Proof of its Falſhood ; nor 
to caſt off the Fear of a God, till they are ſure there 
is none to be feared, but to live by thoſe Principles 
he is ſure can do him no Hurt, but may be of in. 
nite Advantage to him. 

Fourthly, That the Chriſtian hath no Reaſon to 
be aſhamed of his Principles or Practices, fo far as 
the Public is concerned in them. 

They have a natural Tendency to promote the 
Peace and Welfare of Societies; whereas Atheiſm 
and Irreligion do manifeſtly promote public Miſery 
and Confuſion. 

No Men deſerve ſo well of the Public as good 
Men, and therefore no Men have leſs Reaſon to be 
aſhamed. | | 
1. What a Bleſſing to a Nation are ſuch Magi 
ſtrates, who are influenced by the Principles of Re- 
ligion; who believe themſelves Miners of God for 
the public Good, and therefore continually attend uj- 
on this Thing, 

But if Princes were once perſuaded that there is no 
God to call them to Account, that there is no 
Evil in Tyranny, or Danger to Tyrants, if they can 
but ſecure their Perſons, and maintain their Power; 
what Principle could be ſtrong enough to reſtrain 
them from the worſt of Practices, whenever their 
Luſt or Intereſt urged them thereunto ? 

2. Let us conſider how much the Happineſs of : WW 
Nation depends upon the Principles of Religion. 

When the People are taught to obey Magiſtrates BW 
as the Ordinance of God, not only 8 Fear, but fir 
Conſcience ſake, then the firmeſt Foundation is laid 
be the Support of Government, and the public 
A 

But if Men were perſuaded that there is no Gull 
in Treaſon and Rebellion againſt the beſt of Gover- 


nours 3 
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or nors 3 that they were under no Obligations to conſi- 
ce der any thing but their own particular Safety and Ad- 
or vantage; that there is as much Virtue in doing the 
ere greateſt Miſchiefs, as in doing the greateſt Good ; 
les that neither of them is rewardable or puniſhable 
nfi- hereafter, which Atheiſts aſſert, what a milerable 
World would this be ? | 
n to 3. Let us conſider how neceſſary it is to the Sup- 


Ir as port and Welfare of Society that Men have a Regard 
to Oaths, Whilſt theſe are held ſacred, Men are 
the capable of being put under the ſtrongeſt Ties of 
eiſm Conſcience, to execute Juſtice impartially. 
iſery Of what pernicious Conſequence then muſt the 
Principles of Atheiſm be to human Society; to be- 
good leve there is no God, that ſees our Perjury, nor 
to be will puniſh it? If Men ſhould be thus perſuaded, 
Laws would be of little Uſe for the Security of pub- 
Magi- be Order and Juſtice, and the Lives and Proper- 
of Re- ties of Men. Ls 
od for 4. Religion not only enjoins us to put off all An- 
nd un- ger, Hatred, Malice, Pride, and all unrighteous 
Dealing, and to put on Bowels of Mercy, Humble- 
re isno WW nfs of Mind, Love, Charity, to ſpeak Truth, and 
is no o do as we would be done by, but ſets before us the 
hey can ſtrongeſt Motives to perſuade us to an exact Obedi- 
ence, threatening eternal Puniſhments co Tranſ- 
greſſors, and promiſing everlaſting Happineſs to 
the Obedient. 


And if we are defective in any of theſe Things, 


neſs of: It is through Want of Faith in the Principles of 

gion. our Religion. And therefore thoſe ought to be pu- 

agiſtrate niſhed as public Enemies, who attempt to break or 

but fit boſen the Obligations of Religion. 3 

7 , . 

on is laid Thus much then may ſuffice to ſhew how little 

he public Reaſon a good Chriſtian can have to be aſhamed 

pon the public Account. 

no Guilt WI *itbly, I proceed to ſhew, that the true Chriſtian 

of Gover · ¶ ah no Reaſon to be aſhamed of his Faith and Prac- 
nouts tice, 
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tice, ſo far as his own particular Happineſs i is con. 
cerned in it. 

There is nothing valuable in this Life, or of any 
Moment to the Happineſs of it, which his Religi. 
on doth not tend in its own Nature to produce in 
him, or to procure for him. 


1. Religion doth very much conduce to the 
Welfare of his Body. Meekneſs, Temperance, 


adorn the Countenance of a Man, and give it al 
the Advantages it is capable of ; whereas Wrath, 
Malice and Revenge four our Looks, and Diſcon. 
tent and Envy pale the Countenance, and Hatred 
makes it look heavy and dull. 

What better Courſe can a Man take to keep his 
Body healthful, than in obſerving thoſe Rules which 
Religion preſcribes in governing our Paſſions; 
which when violent, put the Blood and Spirits into 


2. Religion doth very much tend to his Advan. 
tage, in reſpect of his outward Condition in the 
World. 

He does not conſume his Eſtate pon his 2 
or waſte his Subſtance in riotous Living, or loſe it a 
Pla 

He i is not debarred from bettering his Condition 
by all honeft Means ; and theſe are the moſt likely 
Methods of making a ſafe Improvement of out 
Eſtates. His Religion makes it eaſier for him to 
be rich than other Men, becauſe he has no Pride, 
Luxury, Intemperance and Luft to ſatisfy ; and hs 
little which he has to anſwer the real Convenience 
of Life, is by this Means equivalent to a gredl 
Eſtate. 

3. Religion doth very much conduce to the Pexc 
of our Minds. 

For it is moſt evident, 


I. That the Calamities of Life are not ſo terribl 
10 


11 
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con. to 4 good Man, as to Men of no Religion. His 
Religion, obliges him to fear none of theſe Things, 


any when he apprehends them coming towards him, 
ligi- and it makes it more eaſy for him to comply with 
ce in them; for, Y 25 | 


1. It aſſures him that God is able to reſcue him 


> the BW cut of the moſt imminent Dangers, and to whom he 
ance, may apply himſelf with a good Hope of being pre- 
arity, ſerved from them, © | 

it al 2. The Evils of this Life, to the religious Man, 
Vrath, WW do not appear fo intolerable, as they do to others. 
con- They hope that God will uphold and ſtrengthen 
Jatred them, and expect the divine Grace for their Com- 

| fort. R 

2117 3. The Evils of this Life do not appear ſo evil 
nl 


to religious Men, as they do to Men of no Religion. 


Mons; The Atheiſt cannot expect any Benefit by them, 

1s into who knows no good, but of that Kind, which the 
Calamities of this Life deprive him of. But the re- 

Advan- ligious Man looks upon the Evils of Life not only 


in die as painful, but as Things uſeful to him; entirely in 
| the Power of a wiſe and tender Father to prevent or 
inflict them, who defigns him good by all his Dif- 
penſations. f 


15 Lift p 
ofe it at 


onditiol Fear of Death. The Thoughts of which muſt be 
ft likel extreamly diſquieting to thoſe who love nothing but 
; of OB the Pleaſures of this Life, and expect, when they 
r him ug die, of never exiſting any more for ever. Whereas 
0 Pride the good Man looks upon Death as the Improve- 
and hi ment of Life, and an nes into a State of im- 


Venience 
) a gi 


mortal Glory. | | F 
3. He is beſt armed againſt the Fear of future 
Puniſhment. "mol 
The Atheiſt may pretend here that his Mind is 
aſed of all Fears of this Kind; but with how little 
x will appear by conſidering theſe following 
ngs. | 


the Peact 


ſo terribl 
bs 1. How 


2. The religious Man is beſt armed againſt the 
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t, How long it muſt be before Men, who ate 
educated in the Principles of Religion, can utterly 
extirpate theſe Principles confirmed by ſo many 
Arguments from Reaſon, Teſtimony, and Expe- 
rience. They muſt ſuffer as much Diſquiet in their 
Minds, as they ſuppoſe the religious Man doth in 
regulating thoſe inordinate Luſts and Paſſions, for 
whoſe Sake they are engaged in it. The religious 
Man knows there is no Danger, and believes he 
ſhall reap unſpeakable Advantage by ſucceeding in 
his Undertaking. But they expoſe themſelves to 
the utmoſt Danger by their Attempt, if it be raſh- 
ly undertaken ; and till they think themſelves ſure 
that there is no God, and no Religion, they muſt 
often be diſturbed with Terrors of Conſcience, and 
Apprehenſions of future Miſery, which they can- 
not but fear, becauſe they do not yet believe there 
is no ſuch Thing, So that a religious Man 
with leſs Trouble may overcome all the Difficulties 
of a holy Life, than the wicked Man can attain toa 
confirmed and ſteady Infidelity. | 
2. He can never be able to demonſtrate the Im- 
rp of the Being of a God of infinite Power, 
iſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs, or baffle all the 
Arguments which are taken from the Frame of the 
World, Tradition, Conſent of Men, and Miracles, 
ſo as to free himſelf from all Doubt. They may 
fancy they have found out a Way how the World 
might be made without a God ; but can they pre- 
tend that it certainly was ſo? They may pretend to 
ſhew how poſlible it is for Fear and Policy to frame 
the Notion of a God, but ſurely they will not fay 
the Principles of Religion could have no other Ori- 
ginal? They may plead the Fallibility of Hiſtory a- 
gainſt the Arguments for the Being of a God, but 
they can make no other Concluſion from it, but that 
it is poſſible they may be falſe. He may hope in- 
deed he may be fafe in indulging his Luſts, but he 
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can never prove himſelf ſecure, that there is no Pu- 
niſhment for his Impiety. And yet he muſt have 
ſo much Fear as he wants of ſuch Security. 

3. Future Puniſhments are only terrible to the 
Wicked. The Chriſtian believeth, that he and all 
the World are under the Government of a juſt 
and powerful, but withal an infinitely good and 
merciful Being; who puniſhes none but the obſti- 
nate, who overlooks the Ignorance and Infirmities 
of thoſe who ſincerely endeavour to do his Will, 
and pardons the moſt wilful Offenders upon their Re- 
pentance and Amendment, and rewards them with 
everlaſting Life. And ſurely ſuch a God as this 
can never be terrible but to wicked Men. The Sin- 
ner cannot be ſure on better Grounds, that there is 
no God, no future State, than the religious Man is, 
that if there be, he hath nothing to fear from him. 
And if we ſuppoſe them but equally exempt from 
Fear, the religious Man muſt needs have the Ad- 
vantage, upon the Account of his glorious Hopes, 
which the other has no Pretence to. 

The Infidel therefore vainly boaſts of the Eaſe 
and Quiet he hath procured to himſelf, by freeing 
his Mind from all the Fears of Religion, the Belief 
and Practice of which is the ſureſt Remedy againſt 
all Diſturbance from thoſe Fears, he pretends to 
have overcome, EA 

2, Religion is the moſt effectual Means of 
ſerving the Mind in Peace and Quiet from thoſe 
Diſturbances which Anger, Envy, and Malice give 
it. The Mind of a froward Man can hardly ever 
be at Eaſe ; the envious Man is always fretting at 
the Good of others, and Malice torments the Breaſt 
which entertains it with Fear and Impatience. 

But the Love and Charity which the Goſpel com- 
mands eaſeth the Soul of theſe Vexations and pain- 
ful Vices; it calms our boiſterous Paſſions, and 
Vithal is not difficulc for a Chriſtian to practiſe. 

FE UTE I REL From 
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From a Conſideration of the Love of God ta d 
in ſending his Son to redeem us, we are molt effec. 
tually engaged to love one another. And Tran. 
quillity of Mind is the natural Effect of that uni. 
verſal Love, which no true Chriftian can be with. 
out, and which his Religion requires. But as to our 
Atheiſts, they have no Principles of Love and Cha. 
rity 3 they profeſs themſelves under no Obligation 
either to God or Nature, to entertain them in their 
Hearts, Their State of Nature is a State of War; 
and if at Jength they become weary of fighting for 
Power and Poſſeſſions, and enter into Society, eve. 
ry one does it only for his own particular Advan- 
tage. He believes that Love and Hatred, Meek. 
neſs and Malice have nothing in their own Nature 
to oblige us to prefer one before the other; and 
therefore he cannot agreeably to his on Principles 
do good, when he hath no Proſpect of Advantage 
to himſelf, or may receive Prejudice to himſelf by 
it. But perhaps he may ſay, that he knows by 
Experience he can love and forgive, and be charitz 
ble, without any Proſpect of Advantage to himſelf, 
as well as others. But if this be true, it can only 
prove, that the Principles of human Nature may be 
too ſtrong for his Principles of Atheiſm z and that 
there is ſomething within him which approves theſe 
Things as fit and reaſonable, which as an Atheil 
he can by no Means allow them to be. This how. 
ever is plain, that every good Chriſtian hath attained 
theſe Virtues, in ſuch a Meaſure, as gives a great 
deal of Quiet to his Mind. GER at. . 
3. Religion is the beſt Means of preſerving the 
Mind in Peace under the Evils and Sufferings of 
It not only commands us to be patient in'Tribuls- 
tions, but furniſhes us with ſuch Motives as makes 
it an eaſier Service to a religious Man, than to an} 
other: The Atheiſt believes, that all his Tron 


are the Effect of Chance: The religious Man, the 
Appointments of a tender Father. ; 

The Atheiſt has no Hope of Belief from any 
Thing, but from natural Cauſes. The Chriſtian 
believes that there is a God who is watching over 
him for good, who hath the Direction of all thoſe 


good to good Men. 
ly as he can, the Troubles he feels; but the Chriſti- 


fer him to be afflicted any longer than it is for his 
Good ; and in the mean Time will give him Pow- 
er to bear them. Perhaps the Atheiſt may think 
that Death will end them; but this is poor Comfort: 
Whereas the good Chriſtian is comforted with a firm 
Belief that theſe Afflictions will work for him a far 
more exceeding and eternal Weight of Glory atter 
Death. If the Atheiſt is in Want or Sickneſs, he 
s without Hope. But the Chriſtian believes his 
Afflictions are a proper Means to prepare him for 
another World, and therefore he faints not. The 
utmoſt which an Atheiſt can arrive at, is but 
a ſtupid Sort of Indolence. But the Conſolati- 
ons of Religion give a poſitive Content under any 
outward Troubles of Life. The Wiſdom, Good- 
nels and Providence of God were Arguments that 
wrought in the Heathens Patience in Adverſity. 
But Chriſtianity improves all the Arguments of na- 
tural Religion, and gives a greater Support in Ca- 
amity, than meer Philoſophy ever did. 

It does not leave us to make ſuch Deductions for 
our Comfort, as our own Reaſon can draw from 
the Contemplation of the Perfections of God, but 
lays. before us expreſs Declarations of his gracious 
Intentions in afflicting us, and the Reward for our 
Patience under them. How unreaſonable therefore 
$1t to be aſhamed of that Faith, which is the beſt 
Support under the Afflictions of Life? 2 Re- 
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Cauſes to fulfil his Will, which he believes is always 
The Atheiſt has nothing to do but bear as patient- 


an believes that there is a Being, who will not ſuf- 
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2. Religion doth very much conduce. to the De. 
light and Peace of Mind. FE: ih 
The Atheiſt can have no inward Pleaſure, by 
what depends upon temporary uncertain Objectz. 
The religious Man hath all theſe as far as is. ſaſe 
and reaſonable, and hath other Pleaſures of the 
Mind which the other wants. | 
1. What incomparable Pleaſure does the Chriſti 
an feel in the Contemplation of the Power, Wiſ. 
dom, and Goodneſs of God, the Creator and G0. 
vernour of all Things, who made all Things here 
for the Delight and Service-of Mankind ? Hoy 
muſt he rejoice, when he conſiders his providentil 
Care over us? That he is able to ſupply all our 
Wants; that he loves us with che Tendernek of a 
Father, would have us as happy as we can be, and 
hath put it out of the Power of all but ourſelves to 
hinder our being ſo ? Is it not extremely pleafant 
to conſider that unſearchable Riches of his Love in 
the amazing Method of our Redemption by Cbrit 
What Pleaſure is it to conſider the fpiritual and 
immortal Nature of the Soul, of which the Atheif 
confeffeth he ' hath no Belief ? How low a Pleaſure 
muſt that be, which ſuch Thoughts of himſelf can 
give the Atheiſt,” in Compariſon of that which a 
religious Man feels, when he conſiders himfelf en- 
dued with an immortal Soul,} inſpired into him by 
the Father of Spirits, with ſignal Characters of his 
own divine Eſſence impreſſed upon it, and caps 
ble of attaining a far more glorious Refemblance of 
him, of gaining his Friendſhip, and of ſeeing and 
enjoying him for ever, who is all good, and an 
everlaſting Fountain of Happineſs? 
2. What great Pleaſure doth'a good : Chriſtian 
feel in reflecting upon his Life and Actions, from 
the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience, which 1 
Man of no Religion can have no Share —— 


1 
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thinks all Actions alike as to any intrinſic Good- 
neſs or Obligation of Conſcience, and therefore can 
have no Pleaſure in reflecting upon what he hath 
done, as more becoming him to do, as better in its 


ſafe ſelf, or more his Duty than any Thing elſe would 
the have been. | 75 1 a 7 

But how tranſporting are thoſe Joys of a good 
"I Man, when his Conſcience tells him, that he hath 
Wi done the Things which are moſt excellent, and ſe- 
G0. 


cured a Title to the moſt valuable Bleſſings? 

3. How great alſo is the Rejoicing of a good 
Chriſtian's Hope? when he conſiders and applies to 
himſelf all the great and precious Promiſes of the 
Goſpel. The Atheiſt can have little Pleaſure in 
looking forward ; for how great a Value ſoever 
he may put upon any Thing he thinks himſelf ca- 
pable of, he knows he can enjoy it but a little while: 
And if blind Neceſſity does not procure it for him, 
he has no Hope to obtain it. But the Hopes of 4 
Chriſtian are built upon a firm Belief, that God 
can do whatever he pleaſes; and cannot but do, 
whatever he hath — And the Objects of 
his Hopes are as large as the Promiſes he believes he 
has made, both of the Life that now is, and of that 
which is to come; +a 4 

Thus we ſee, that as to the Pleaſures of the Mind; 
the Chriſtian hath much the Advantage of the A. 
tbeiſt, who hath no ſuch lovely Being, as the Chriſ- 
tian hath, to delight himſelf in the Contemplation 
of ; no ſuch pleaſing Thoughts. of his own Nature; 
no Rule of Conſcience to approve himſelf by; no 
ope of any Thing beyond this preſent Life to re- 


Nee in ied | Eq nos 
It the Atheiſt objects that he enjoys a free and 
full Indulgence of his bodily Senſes and Appetites, 
Which the religious Man denies himſelf, without a- 
m Remorſe. In anſwer to this I ſhall new; 
Vol. II. | 2 Fiſt 
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Firſt, That the Atheiſt hath not ſo much the 
Advantage of the religious Man, as he is apt to 


boaſt of, even with reſpect to the Pleaſures of the 


Body. And, | 

Secondly, That thoſe Pleaſures of the Mind which 
are peculiar to religious Men, are greatly to be pre- 
ferred before them. 

Firſt, That the Atheiſt has not ſo much the Ad. 
vantage of the religious Man, as he is apt to boaſt of, 
with reſpect to the Pleaſures of the Body. For the 
religious Man denies himſelf none of theſe Pleaſures, 
but ſuch as would impair his Health, weaken his 
Underſtanding, ſtain his Reputation, waſte his E. 
ſtate, and lay a Foundation for Shame and Re- 
morſe. If there ſhould be a little more Pleaſure in 
thoſe Degrees of bodily Pleaſures, which are not 
conſiſtent with what we call Temperance and Vir- 


tue; the religious Man does not envy thoſe who 


partake of it at ſo dear a Purchaſe. 5 

2. That thoſe Pleaſures which are peculiar to re- 
ligious Souls, ſuch as I have already mentioned, 
are much to be preferred to thoſe Gratifications of 
Senſe and Appetite which the Atheiſt ſets ſo great 
a Value upon. The Atheiſt ſurely will allow, that 
they have a Power of contemplating, of reflecting, 
and hoping, which the Brute Creatures have not ; 
that theſe are nobler Faculties than any they have. 
And if there be proper Objects for all theſe Powen 
of the Soul, as delightful as can be imagined, as | 
have ſhewn there are to the religious Man; then 
certainly it muſt be owned, that the Pleaſures be 


receives from the Exerciſe of theſe Faculties upon 


theſe Objects muſt be the moſt excellent Pleaſures of 
Men. Theſe are Pleaſures which are always near 
us. The temporal Things of this World are often- 
times at a Diſtance, when they ſhould comfort us. 
But our Faith reaches the moſt diſtinct and _ 
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Obiets of it: It can lay Heaven and all its Glories 
before us; and no earthly Power can hinder its In- 
tercourſe with God. 105 i 
From hence we have abundant Reaſon to con- 
clude, that the beſt and greateſt Pleaſures the Soul 
of Man is capable of, are ſuch as are derived from 
the Principles of Religion, and conſequently the 
good Chriſtian cannot have any Reaſon 10 be a- 
ſhamed of his Faith and Practice. I come now, 
Sixthly, To ſhew that the true Chriſtian hath no 
Reaſon to be aſbamed of any ſuch Credulity, as the 
Atheiſts and Infidels are wont to reproach. him for. 
1. That by the Principles of Abeiſin there can be 
no ſuch Matter of Reproach as a fooliſn Credulity. 
II. That by the ſame Principles there can be no 
Error or Miſbelief for us to be aſhamed of 
III. That if a Man can bring himſelf to believe 
the Principles of Religion upon inſufficient Grounds, 
he can have no Reaſon to be aſbamed of ſuch Credu- 
i, whereby he ſo wiſely conſults his own Intereſt. 


IV. That if an Infidel believe the Principles of 
Religion falſe; upon inſufficient Grounds, his Cre- 
dulity is fooliſh and ſhameful. And, 

V. That the Atheiſts and Infidels are more credu- 
lous than the religious Men and Chriſtians, 

I. That by the Principles of Atheiſm, there can 
be no ſuch Thing as a fooliſh or ſhameful Credu- 
For believing is nothing in the Opinion of the 
Atheiſt; but a certain Diſpoſition and Motion of 
Matter, moved by other Matter, and ſo on; that 
all theſe Motions are neceſlary; carried on by natu- 
tal Cauſes with irreſiſtible Force, thete being no 
Free-Agent to interpoſe: So that whatever moves 
fort us. de Matter of the Soul, for the Atheiſt will allow 
inviſible t to be nothing elſe but Matter, and gives it the 
Objects Figure and Motion of * any Thing, * 
| 2 w 
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with ſo much Strength as cannot be reſiſted. Hoy 
then can a Man be charged with believing too eaſily, 
who believes fatally, mechanically, and irreſiſtibly? 

II. That by the Principles of Atheiſm there can 
be no fuch Thing as Error or Miſbelief. 

They tell us, that Man is nothing but Body mo. 
dified into Fleſh, Blood, Brains, Ec. and fo and 
ſo organized, that there is nothing in him ſelf. 
active, or capable of beginning any Motion; that 
Cogitation or Judgment therefore are nothing elſe 
but Paſſion : For hence it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that there can be no ſuch Thing as falſe Thinking, 
or falſe Judging ; for every Paſſion is true Paſſion, 

But if Error may proceed, as Epicurus ſays, not- 
withſtanding from the Operation of the Mind, from 
ſome Action of its own upon the Paſſion of Senſe, 
this is to attribute a ſelf- active Power to the Mind 
of Man; and to contradict themſelves. 

If then according to theſe Men's Principles, every 
Man's Thoughts or Judgments of Things are true, 
how abſurd muſt it be for an Atheiſt to reproach 

Men for a fooliſh Credulity ? But if believing be 
not altogether an involuntary Act; if we ſuppoſe 
it to be the Iſſue of any Application of the Soul, 
managed by Choice, or any Power in us to correct 
the Appearances which are raiſed by Senſe, as f 
' muſt be, if it be worthy of Praiſe or Reproach: If 
the Atheiſt will pretend to own, what is ſo plain a 
Contradiction to the Principles of Atheiſtic Philoſo- 
phy, I ſhall proceed to ſhew, IND 
III. That if a Man can bring himſelf to believe 
the Principles of Religion upon inſufficient Grounds, 
he can have no Reaſon to be aſhamed of fuch Cre 
+ dulity, whereby he conſults his own Intereft. 

He is ſure he cannot be the worſe for it in another 
World, and he is abundantly the better for it in this 
with Reſpect to his Body, Eſtate, and his Mind tr, 
If therefore a Man can manage himſelf 0 900 
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eſtabliſn his Mind, by any Means, in that Faith, 
which will contribute more to the Happineſs of his 
Life than any thing elſe can, he ought to be eſteem- 
ed a wiſe Man in the Opinion of the Atheiſt, who 
thinks nothing unfit to be done, which conduceth 
to this End. I proceed now, 


IV. To ſhew, that on the other Side, if an In- 
elf fidel believe the Principles of Religion falſe upon 
that WY inſufficient Grounds, his Credulity is fooliſh and 
elle ſhameful. . | 
low, For *tis impoſſible a religious Man ſhould ſuffer 
wh ſo much by his Faith, as Men of no Religion muſt 

ON, 


ſuffer by, their Infidelity, if it ſhould happen to be 
not: built upon weak Grounds, The religious Man at 
moſt loſes only a little ſenſual Pleaſure : But the ir- 
religious Man ventures the Loſs of eternal Happi- 
neſs, and the ſuffering eternal Miſery ; and there- 
fore, if it can be made appear, that he is too eaſy 
of Belief in giving Credit to irreligious Principles, 
his Credulity is extreamly fooliſh, I proceed there- 


proach fore to ſhew, 

ing be V. That Atheiſts and Inſidels are more credulous 
1 than religious Men and Chriſtians. | 

E ) 


Two Things are here to be conſidered ; 
1. The Credulity of Atheiſts. 


e, a8 2. The Credulity of Infideli. 
ach: H 1. The Credulity of Atheiſts. 
Le Here I ſhall ſhew, 


1. What we mean by an Atbeiſt. 

2, What Degrees of Evidence are neceſſary ta 
indicate ſuch a one from the Shame of a fooliſh 
Credulity. 


| 1 Reaſonableneſs of our Belief, that there 

8a God. 

1. What we mean by an Atheiſt. 

An Atheiſt is one who believes that there is na 

ternal, intelligent Being, perfectly wiſe, juſt, and 

od, the Maker and Governor of all Things; and. 
N 2 3 ad there= 
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therefore will not worſhip him, at the Hazard of 
being eternally miſerable, if they ſhould be miſtaken, 
2. I ſhall now conſider what Degrees of Evi- 
dence are neceſſary to vindicate ſuch Men from the 
Shame of a fooliſh Credulity, 
If theſe Men will pretend not to be over credu- 
lous, they ought 1n Caſe of ſo much Danger to be 
very certain, that there can be no ſuch Being or Ob- 
ligation, For this Queſtion, whether there be a 
God or not, is not a Queſtion of meer Speculation, 
' wherein we have no Intereſt concerned, And though 
if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Probabilities to be equal on 
both Sides; nay though we ſhould ſuppoſe the Pro- 
bability were ſomething greater on the Side of Athe- 
i/m, and that then it would be no fooliſh Credulity 
to believe them ſo to be; yet there would another 
Queſtion ariſe, whether thoſe Probabilities were 
ſufficient to juſtify him in giving ſo full an Aſſent to 
the Truth of that they are alledged to prove, as 
to depend upon them in the Government of himſelf, 
when he runs the greateſt Hazard if he ſhould be 
miſtaken. So that in this Caſe there is a Queſtion 
not only of meer Speculation, but alſo a Queſtion 
of Prudence; and though the Atheiſt ſhould not be 
over credulous in the one, yet he may be ſo in tie 
other, This therefore we ſhould always carry in 
our Minds, when we are conſidering the Arguments 
for and againſt Religion, whether the Arguments 
for 1t are ſufficient to juſtify our embracing it for 
the Government of our {2 whereby we can run 
no conſiderable Hazard, and are likely to attain 
many great Advantages ; and whether the Argu- 
ments againſt Religion are ſtrong enough to juſtily 
our deſpiſing God, when an eternal Ruin would be 
the Conſequence of a wrong Perſuaſion. He thi 
yentures. more upon any Probabilities, than it be 
omes a wiſe Man to venture upon them, is certain 
7.99 creduloms, © 1 have jnfiſted upon” en 
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that we have any Reaſon to doubt of the far greater 
Strength of the Arguments for Religion and the Be- 
ing of a God, but that we may the better diſcern 
the Height of thoſe Degrees of Folly in the Credulity 


of an Atheiſt, who denies a God upon Arguments 

that have no Strength in them. Alas, what is it that 
U- the common Herd of Atheiſts have to ſay for them- 
be ſelves for denying the Being of a God, to their utter 
d- Ruin, if there ſhould be ſuch a Being? Nothing 
e A but the moſt clear Demonſtrations can be ſufficient 
Mn, Ground for ſuch daring Confidence, yet we may chal- 
gh lenge the greateſt Part of them to produce any Thing 
lon of Weight in Defence of their Principles. I ſhall 


therefore ſhew, | 

3. The Reaſonableneſs of our Belief that there 
ulity is a God, To prove which, | 
1. I ſhall conſider the Argument taken from ge- 
Were neral Conſent, Which I ſhall, | 

1. Explain, and, | 

2, Secondly, vindicate from thoſe Objections 
whereby the Atheiſts attempt to weaken it. | 

1. I ſhall explain the Argument taken from ge- 


e, W 
nſelf, 
1d be 


eſtion neral Conſent. | | 

eſtion The Belief of a God has ever been the Profeſſion 
not de BY of all Nations; and therefore it may naturally be 
in ti: BY eſteemedd to ariſe in the Minds of Men from the Uſe 
ty Bi of Reaſon, and to be the Perception of a plain 
amen” Truth. I proceed therefore, | 
pune 2. To vindicate thoſe Objections which the A- 
1g 18 1 BY theiſts are wont to urge againſt it. As, | 


can fun 


0 aan .. © That there hath been no ſuch general Conſent 


as we argue from, and, 


c age 2, That ſuppoſing ſuch a general Conſent, this 
0 ol might probably ariſe from other Cauſes than the 
youl Reaſonableneſs of the Subje& of this Conſent. 

FM =. is objected that Men have not had fuch a 
. general Conſent, for, 1 

S ( 


cel . They tell us there have been whole Nations 
ae BOL Z 4 Strangers 


1 
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Strangers to the Notion of a God. To which it 
may be replied, 

I. That in the moſt ancient Times no ſuch Peo- 


ple were known. 

2. We find that thoſe Countries which for ſo ma- 
ny Ages were unknown to the reſt of the World, 
were not without the Acknowledgment of a Deity. 
But, | - 

3. Atheiſts have never been able to produce an 
Inflance of one civilized Nation in the World, 
without the Belief of ſuch a Being. They have not 
pretended to affirm this of any, but ſome who were 
ſo brutiſh, that they ſeem to have nothing more 
than the outſide of Men. And they might with as 
much Reaſon plead the Inſtance of Children who are 
not as yet come to the Uſe of their Underſtanding, 
as of ſuch a People, who, they muſt own, have in 
a great Meaſure loſt it. | | 
_ Secondly, *Tis objected, that the wiſeſt Men even 
among the moſt knowing and civilized People have 
maintained the Principles of Atheiſm, who cannot 
well be ſuppoſed not to have diſcerned the Eviden- 
ces of a divine Being, if they had been ſo obvious to 
human Underſtanding, and if the general Belief of 
his Exiſtence had proceeded from its Agreeablenels 
to the Reaſon of Mankind. To this we reply, 
I. That our Atheiſts can give no Proof of this 
before Leucippus and Democritus ; for tho* ſome 
of the more ancient Philoſophers in their Phyſics 
take no Notice of an efficient Cauſe, but only of 
the firſt Material, yet it doth not follow they believ- 
ed none. And Simꝑlicius tells us, that they de- 
ſigned only to philoſophize concerning natural Cau- 
ſes, but by no Means concerning thoſe above Na- 
ture. And tho* Ariſtotle in ſome Places tells us, 

* many of the more ancient Jonics thought that 
Matter alone was the Principle of all Things, he 1s 
not to be believed, becauſe he is continually endea- 


yourlg 
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pouring to leſſen the Eſteem of all that were before 
him. However he allows it at length to be proba- 
ble, that they rather omitted to mention, than deni- 
ed an efficient Cauſe, 

2. Not only the ſuperſtitious Vulgar at Athens, 
but their grave Judges cenſured thoſe as Atheiſts 
who only ſhewed Contempt of their Idols. 

3. It was only Pride and Affectation of great 
Wiſdom which made the Philoſophers contradict 
the common and received Opinions; and ſurely we 
cannot reaſonably believe, that the Authority of a 
few ſuch vain-glorious Boaſters is to be preferred to 
the general Conſent of the reſt of Mankind. | 

4. Among thoſe who have philoſophized athe- 
iſtically, very few have been abſolute Atheiſts. 
They have rather endeavoured to reaſon themſelves 
into an Opinion ſo agreeable to their Wiſhes, than 
believed in their own Minds that there was no God. 
And if this was the Caſe of the Profeſſors of Athe- 
im in the Heathen World, it certainly muſt be 
much more ſo of thoſe, who have been educated in 
the Chriſtian Religion. They may for the ſake of 
their Vices, raiſe Doubts in their Minds, but they 
can never really believe there is no God; they never 
can eraze thoſe Impreſſions of him which they ſo 
teadily received, before the Intereſt of their Luſts 
made them deſire that there ſhould be none, but will 
frequently find them riſing in their Minds. And if 
the Caſe be thus with them, what Argument can be 
taken from ſuch Inſtances as theſe, againſt the Uni- 
verſality of the Acknowledgment of a God, 

But ſome perhaps may tell us, 

Thirdly, That the Belief of a God cannot be ſo 
general as we pretend it is, becauſe many who make 
Profeſſion of this Faith, do ſhew by their wicked 
Lives, that they do not believe as they would be 
thought to do. To which I reply, 

That Men may know God, and not glorify bim 

ö ; | as 
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as God, they may deny bim in their Worts; that , 
they may follow ſuch a Courſe of Life, as no Man 
in Reaſon would perfiſt in, who believes a juſt and 
good God; which amounts to no more than 
this, that reaſonable Creatures may do unreaſonable 
Things. 

Fourthly, it may be objected, that there can be 
no ſuch Thing as a general Agreement of Mankind 
in the Belief of a God, becauſe it is impoſſible that 
Men ſhould have any Idea of him. To confirm 
this, they aſſert, 

1. That we can have no Object or Conception 
of any Thing, but what is the Object of ſome bodi. 
ly Senſe; and it being acknowledged by us, that 
the Word God doth not ſignify any ſuch Thing, 
it muſt therefore ſignify nothing. But this is con- 
tradicted by the common Experience of Mankind, 
who know they have in their Minds, Thoughts, 
and Conceptions anſwering to thoſe Words, of 
which they can have no corporeal Phantaſms, be- 
fides thoſe which their ſound produces. Theſe Men 
might as well ſay that Power, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs are nothing, becauſe they are not ſubject to 2. 
ny corporeal Senſe. For however ſenſible their Ef. 
fects are, the abſtract Notion of them is not ſenſible, 

2. They object to us, that we allow the Nature 
of God to be incomprehenſible, and therefore they 
argue, that we cannot truly ſay, that the Gene- 
rality of Men agree in the Belief of the Exiſtence 
ofa God. For whatever Idea we pretend they have 
in their Minds, anſwering to the Word God, | 
not the Idea of ſuch a Being, whoſe Exiſtence, 
we fay, they agree in the acknowledgment of, That 
therefore which they are ſaid fo unanimouſly to affirm 
doth exiſt, is not God, it is ſomething contained i 
the narrow Capacity of our Conception, which 
nothing infinite or incomprehenſible can be, In an- 
ſwer, let it be conſidered ; NEE! - 
| I | I. 
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1. If this be a true way of reaſoning, it will equally 
ſerve us to prove, that there never was an Atheiſt 
in the World, one who faid in his Heart there was 
10 God. For a Man can no more deny in his 
Heart, than he can believe in his Heart, the — 
of a Being of which he can have no Conception, of 
which no Idea can enter his Heart. But, 

2. I appeal to every Man's own Experience, whe- 
ther he hath not a different Conception anſwering to 
theſe Words, finite and infinite, an eternal and limited 
Duration, How extremely credulous then muſt they 
be, who in a matter they are infinitely concerned not 
to be miſtaken in, ſuffer — to be impoſed 
upon by ſuch Arguments as are urged from Princĩ- 

les, ſo manifeſtly contrary to their own Senſe and 
rience ? 

3. We readily grant that we cannot have ſuch a 
comprehenſive Knowledge of him as is commenſurate 
„ cf to the divine Perfections; yet we may frame ſuch 
„be a ſingular Idea of God, as is proportionate to our Na- 
Men WY tire and Underſtanding; a reaſonable Foundation 
300d- tor our Worſhip, our Fear, our Love, and our O- 
to BY bedience, and ſuch as we cannot think due to any 
ir E. ober Being. 
ſible, I proceed now to conſider the other Objection of 
Jatur the Atheiſt, viz. That ſuppoſing ſuch a general Con- 
ſent as we pretend there hath been, this might pro- 
bably ariſe from other Cauſes, than the Reaſonable- 
neſs of the Subject of this Conſent. 

Which Cauſes, as they are aſſigned by the Athe- 
iſt, I will give a full anſwer to. 

1. One Cauſe to which they aſcribe this 
Conſent is Tradition. But this Pretence of Tradi- 
tion can be of no Advantage to the Cauſe of 
Atheiſts, unleſs they 'mean either, 

1. That it was an eternal Tradition from Father 
to Son; and then Mankind muſt have been eternally 
in an Error, if there be no God: — 
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did exiſt eternally, they muſt be ſelf or neceſſarily 
exiſtent, ſuch as they did exiſt from eternity, and 
therefore with a falſe Notion of God in their Minds; 
and what is thus neceſſary, muſt be alſo natural, 
and as truly of the Eſſence of a Man, as any 
Thing elſe which belongs to him. 

And if ſo, I would aſk the Atheiſts to ſhew, 
why they are not to be eſteemed Monſters, as 
much as any other of the Race of Mankind can 
be ſuppoſed to be. It muſt be a monſtrous Faith 
which believes ſuch an eternal Tradition; and as 
monſtrouſly fooliſh muſt their Credulity be, who 
can entertain ſuch an Hypotheſis with fuch a Con- 
fidence, as to venture eternal Salvation upon it. 
But if any other Sort of Atheifts make Uſe of this 
Pretence of Tradition, who believe that Mankind, 
and the Notion of a God, and the Tradition of it, 
were not eternal, they muſt mean, 

2. That it happened, no body knows when or 
how, that wiſe Matter formed itſelf into ſuch Or- 
der and Figure, and gave itſelf ſuch Motions, that 
at length Men were produced; and though in 
other Reſpects theſe noble Machines ſeemed to be 
moſt curiouſly framed, yet by means of ſome un- 
lucky Contexture of the Matter of their Minds, the 
falſe Notion of the Exiſtence of a God was form- 
ed in it; which when theſe Men begat Sons and 
Daughters, they were careful to communicate to 
them, by which Means it has been tranſmitted 
through all Times. But this alſo ſuppoſeth the No- 
tion of a God to be natural to the Conſtitution of 
Man; and if fo, then the Atheiſts have ſomething 
unnatural in them, and juſtly may be reckoned 
Monſters. If they ſay that thoſe Deviations from 
the Nature of Man, as it was at firſt framed, 
are not to be called monſtruous, which correct the 
Error of Nature by obliterating the falſe Notion of 
a God, which was at firſt impreſſed upon it; this 
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is taking for granted, what they ſhould firſt prove, 


ly that there is no God. But if this be alſo not what 
nd they intend, by aſcribing the general Conſent of all 
$3 Nations in the Belief of a God to Tradition, then 
al, they muſt mean, HE 

ny 2. That either from all Eternity to a certain 


Time, or when Men at firſt ſtarted up into the 
World, they were all Atheiſts ; but at length ſome 
of them unluckily got this Notion in their Heads, 
and by ſome unaccountable Methods of Art or Force, 
brought all others into the Belief of it. 

Certainly that Man who can eaſily acquieſce in 
this Account mult believe any thing an Atheiſt ſhall 
aſſert, For he has no Hiſtory to produce for the 
Proof of what he ſays; but if it had been ſo, what 
tolerable Account can he give, how they came ſo 
eaſily to entertain an Opinion of God's Exiſtence, 
which he believes the moſt tormenting Principle in 
the World? If they found no very good Reaſon 
for it, how came it to paſs, that Tradition ſhould 
ſo effectually convey the Notion of a God, but 
ſhould not be able to preſerve the Principles of 
Atheiſm, if theſe were more agreeable to the Rea- 
ſon of Mankind? How came this Error to creep 
into the Minds of Men of all Nations? Will 
they ſay it began when Men were but a ſmall 
Company? But how can they ſuppoſe this, and not 
believe that Men ſprung from one Stock? For if 
Men were produced any of thoſe Ways, our Atheiſts 
tell us, they were, by the Power of undirected 
Matter, why might not this have happened in the 
moſt - diſtant Parts of the World from one ano- 
ther? What precarious Principles do theſe Men 
pretend to reaſon upon? And what Fools muſt they 
be who ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded by them ? 
Tradition could never convey the Notion of a God 
ſo univerſally, unleſs it was firſt taught when Men 
firſt began to live upon the Earth by their firſt Fa- 

I rents, 


1 


Ways the Atheiſt would have us believe it did, it 


Things to offer. | 


Suppoſition concerning a Matter of Fact, for which 
they cannot produce one Witneſs. 


iſtic Principles. For they tell us, that Things muſt 
be, before they can be perceived, or at leaſt there 


raiſe a Phantaſm within us: And if ſo, the Thing 


aſk what it was, in their mechanical Way, that 
produced the Phantaſm or Idea of God. The 


Brain, through the Fright of which they were 6 
(terrified, that the Mind was never able to recover 
its true and original Motion. *Tis poſſible, thut 
Thunder and Lightening, and ſome other amazing 
Appearances in the World, might excite Men“ 
Fear, and move them to conſider the Reaſon of 
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rents, who could not be ignorant of their on Ori. 
ginal by whom they were made; and that there 
were ſome ſtrenuous Proofs of it to the Reaſon of 
Men. If the Opinion of the Exiſtence of a God 
came firſt into the Minds of Men any of thoſe 


would certainly have been long rejected by the 
more learned Nations, and loſt among the barba- 
rous. I proceed to conſider what farther Account 
the Atheiſts give us of this Matter. 

2, They tell us that the Notion of a God came 
'firſt into the Minds of Men by Fear: 

But in anſwer to this, I have theſe following 


t. The Atheiſts have no Evidence that there was 
a Time when there was no ſuch Notion. He muſt 
therefore be very credulous, who will believe their 


2. This Account of the Original of the Notion 
of a God, is not conſiſtent with their own Athe- 


muſt be ſome corporeal Things without us, which 
affrighting muſt be before the Fear of it. And! 


cannot ſay that it was ſomebody's deſcribing the 
Exiſtence of ſuch a Being; it muſt therefore be ac 
cording to their Principles, ſome dreadful Noik 
which impreſſed the terrible Figure of God in thel 


them, 
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them, and ſo lead them to the Apprehenſion of a 


i- 

Te more powerful Being than they had any Knowledge 
of of, | EE 

od But this is a Diſcovery made by Reaſon, and 
ole occaſioned only by Fear, which excited the Mind 
„ to enquire into the Cauſes of thoſe frightful Ap- 
the peara Ces. 

'ba- 


3. If the Notion of a God was only an _— 
ſion made by Fear, without any Uſe of Rea- 
ſon, I cannot ſee the ſame Objects, acting mechani- 
cally, and cauſing Fear, ſhould not cauſe the ſame 
Motions, and Impreſſions in the Beaſts of the Field, 
wing as well as in Men, ſo far as Reaſon is not concern- 
ed. For tho* ſome Atheiſts tell us, that Reaſon can 
be no where, but in the Figure of a Man, yet ſeeing 


ter on which the frightful Impreſſion is made in Man 
only, is of ſuch a particular Form and Texture, as 
Ciſpoſeth it to receive ſuch a particular Impreſſion 
from affrighting Objects. This however makes the 


there BW Notion of a God natural and neceſſary, and ſuppo- 
which WW {th an unhappy Error in the Conſtitution of Man, 
Thing whereby he is rendered unable to keep out of his 
And! Mind a Notion which they think is moſt trouble- 
y, that BN ſome. * | 

The) 4. If this Account were true, the moſt certain 
ing it Way to plant the Notion of a God in the Minds of 
e be ac- Wi thoſe who are deſtitute of it, would be to fright 
Noe dem, which is ſo very abſurd, that it may be 
in their {thought Loſs of Time to mention it. 


were {0 5. This Pretence of Atheiſts, that the Notion of 
 recove! Bia God comes from Fear, imports that thoſe fright- 
le, that N ful Objects which cauſed the Notion of a God to fix 
amazing n the Minds of Men, put them in ſuch a Fright as 
e Men; diſordered their Underſtandings, which is as much 
eaſon 0 a to ſay, they were frightened our of their Wit 

0 


Brutes are capable of Fear as well as Men, why not 
alſo of every Thing elſe, which Fear produces with- 
out Reaſon ? They may perhaps ſay, that the Mat- 
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of a God were mad, that none were able to with. 


be moved with ſuch an Exceſs of Fear as was able 
better Proof that they are only in their Senſes, | 
leave it to every one to judge whether any but the 
moſt credulous Fools can be capable of any great 
Eſteem of their Underſtanding. 

Atheiſts ſuppoſe it to be. It includes Almighty 


Juſtice, and Goodneſs. The World have conceiv- 


can baniſh the Fear of him out of their guilty Breaſts 


that there ſhould be no God, and this is the Reaſon 


would till remain unreſolved, viz. whether tit 
believing it to be the Repreſentation of a real Being, 
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fo that if you believe this Plea of the Atheiſts; yon 
muſt believe, that the firſt Authors of the Notion 


ſtand it, but only a few ſtout Atheiſts, whoſe 
Brains were better tempered; ſo that they could na 


to diſturb their Reaſon 3 but if they can give us ng 


- 


6. The Notion of a God, which Men have f 
generally entertained, is not ſo frightful as the 


Power indeed, but managed by equal Wiſdom, 


ed God to be one who is able to hear us and help 


us, and ready to do us good. And thetefore the 
Atheiſts might as well have aſſigned Love, or De- 
fire, or Hope, to have been the Cauſe of the Opi- 


nion of the Exiſtence of a God, as Fear : But, 
7. It is much more probable that Fear was tie 


Cauſe of Atheiſm, than that it was the Cauſe of . 


ligion. For Atheiſts agree that the Notion of a God 
is very frightful, and they are pleaſed when the 


Whereby they declare they think it for their Interek 


of their Pains to deliver themſelves and others from 

the Terror of him, and of their ſo eaſily crediting 

_ weak Arguments they alledge to diſprove hs 
cm 5 n 

But after all, if we ſhould grant, that the Ida 

of a God was firſt formed by Fear, this Quettion 


was with Reaſon, or againſt it? If with Reaſon 
tis no Matter how it came firſt there; if again 


* 
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you Reaſon, we are ſtill at a loſs to know how it ſhould 
tion come to paſs, that the Reaſon of Men, except in a 
1th- few Atheiſts, no wiſer than other Men, ſhould never 
hole be able to find out it was nothing but an Impoſture 
| not of their own Fears. But if this Pretence of Fears 
able will not ſatis fy us, they tell us, | 

IS 10 Thirdly, That the Notion of a God firſt came in- 
s, | to, and has ſo long been maintained in the Minds 


of Men, by their Ignorance of the Power of Mat- 
ter to form itſelf into the Syſtem of the World, with- 
out the Help of any other Being diſtin& from it, 


ve ſo But 

s the i. I would enquire of thoſe who impute the Ori- 
1gnty Wl ginal of the Notion of a God, to the general Igno- 
{dom, WW rance of Men, as to the Powers of Matter, how we 


may ſafely rely upon the Diſcovery they pretend to 
have made, that the World was made without an 


Ire the intelligent Maker? One will magnify Democritus, 
or De. another Epicurus; another will tell us Epicurus 
e Op WW hath not mended the Matter. One will pretend to 
But, account for every Thing by ſtupid ſenſeleſs Matter, 
was ur put into Motion they do not know by what. A- 
of N. roher that dead Matter is not ſufficient for theſe 
a Gol Things, and therefore ſuppoſeth that every Particle 
en the) of Matter hath Life eſſential to it. And others 
Brealii Wi vill tell us, unleſs we ſuppoſe Senſe, and Reaſon 
Interel: N vdo, to be of the Eſſence of Matter, the Work can 
> Realon never be done. 

ers fon Now how ſhall we know, amongſt all this con- 
creauun; Bitradifting Variety of Opinions of atheiſtic Philoſo- 
rove 1 Wophers, who have been confuting in every Age by 


Ireſh Principles of Atheiſm, the Atheiſm of that be- 


the 100 Bir it, where the Truth and Certainty lies. For, 
Queſtion 3. We are aſſured that thoſe who have ſtudiouſly 
ether UWnquired into the Natures and Cauſes of Things, 
zal Being de more they have ſearched, the more they have 
7 Xen convinced of the Neceſſity of a Gd. 

if 


How then can Men impute that to ignorance in 
Vor. II. — natu- 
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354 Religion no Matter 
natural Cauſes, which the greateſt Part of the learn. 
ed World in all Ages have been more ſtrongly con- 
firmed in the Belief of, the more they have ſearched 
into the Power of them? But, | 

4. If we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Aſſertors of a 
Deity had not ſo much Skill in Phyſiology as our 
Atheiſts pretend to have, yet Men without the Afi. 
tance of Philoſophy, might diſcern the Being of a 
God, from the exquiſite Frame and beautiful Order 
of the World, if they will but exerciſe their Facul- 
— in a ſerious Contemplation of its ſeveral Parts, 

Ut, 
5. Let us enquire into the great Proofs of Knoy- 
ledge in the Cauſes of Things, which atheiſtic 
Men pretend to; if you aſk one Sort of them, hoy 
all Things came to be as they are, they will only 
tell you, that it was always ſo, which is only to 
. fay they know nothing of the Matter. Another 
will tell us, Things are as they are, becauſe they 
could not be otherwiſe, 
Another will tell us, that an innumerable Com. 

pany of little Crums of Matter, after they had bee 
confuſedly rambling about and juſtling one another, 
for no Body knows how long, in infinite Space, at 
length by meer Chance ranged themſelves in the 
beſt Order that the moſt perfect Wiſdom could haꝶ 
diſpoſed them into. 

This is indeed a wonderful Diſcovery : But af 
all, it doth not inform us, what the Cauſe was which 
put Things into the Order they are in, but on 
what it was not. But if we will not allow their Pr: 
tence, that the Notion of a God was the Creature 0 
Ignorance, they have another Account to give u 
of its Original; and tell us, | : 
: Fourthly, That it was the Invention of Politician 
to keep the Vulgar in Awe. But in anſwer to th 
1 ſhall obſerve, | 
1. That this depends upon the Truth * 
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Matters of Fact, of which they have not the leaſt 
Degree of Truth. It is grounded upon a Suppoſi- 
tion, that there was a Time when all the World 
were Atheiſts : It alſo farther ſuppoſeth, that Princes 
and Stateſmen were the firft Deviſers and Teachers of 


our Religion 3 and farther yet, that they learnt them 
fil not from any real Proofs, which they were better 
of 2 capable of obſerving than Perſons of meaner Parts 
rdet and Education, bur purely framed the Notion of a 
cul- God ſor the Sake of the Ends it was ſerviceable to. 
arts. But they can prove nothing of this, but on the con- 


trary the moſt ancient Hiſtories are Evidences a- 
gainſt them, and as far as we can know any Thing 
of the Matter, it is falſe. But, | 

2, The Suppoſition itſelf is not conſiſtent with the 
other Principles of atheiftical Men. For if the No- 
tion of a God was invented by Politicians, then it 
nothet N did not come by fear. But what Power of Inven- 
tion can there be in the Minds of Men, which the 
Atheiſt tells us, are only acted upon, and can make 
Com. no Ideas, but what are formed by ſomething with- 
id ben out? If therefore they will be conſiſtent with them- 
notben Wives, they muſt own, that when they ſay the No- 
Jace, à ton of a God was invented by Politicians, they 
in ur mean only that it happened to be firſt formed and 
id have und in their Minds, in this their mechanical 
ay z then, 
But alt WY 2. It is reaſonable to inquire how it came into the 
as wan of theſe Politicians, A Man would think 
but aller the Mattet of wiſe Minds ſhould be leaſt capa- 
heir Pr e of having any fooliſh Idea formed in them, and 
hould not be the firſt that ſhould feel that Paſſion, 
om the Motion of Matter without, wherein it 
onfiſts, And if this Notion did come into the 
nds of theſe Men firſt, when the Idea appeared 
re, how came they to know it to be falſe? Or 
lat Credit is to be given to their Judgment in 
unking it falſe, who being ſo diſpoſed to oppreſs 
Aa 2 Man- 
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Mankind, muſt needs be greatly prejudiced againſt 
the Belief of ſo mighty and righteous a Judge of 
Men? But 
4. Were all the reſt of the World ſo ignorant 
as to be impoſed upon with their pretended Diſco- 
very of fo ſlaviſh a Principle, as this Plea ſuppoſeth 
the Belief of a God to be, without any Proof of the 
Truth of it? Or had the People then no Suſpici- 
ons of their Governours to impoſe upon them for 
their own Intereſt ? | 
5. If we ſhould ſuppoſe all this to be true Matter 
of Fact, yet how unreaſonable is it to believe that 
it hath always been ſo? That Men ſhould never 
be able to diſcover the Falſhood of an Opinion, 
which had no better Foundation than the Authority 
of ſome cunning Stateſman ? That it ſhould continue 
as long as we have any Account of Things, and be 
nothing but the Impoſture of Men in Power; that 
tho? ſeveral Perſons have made it their Buſineſs to 
undeceive them, and yet ſo few could be brought to 
eſteem it a Cheat; that Princes and Politicians them- 
ſelves ſhould be awed with the fear of a God as vel 
as other Men; which was only an Invention of thel 
Predeceſſors no wiſer than themſelves 3 theſe ar 
ſuch unaccountable Things, as nothing but extreme 
Folly could ever induce Men to venture their eter 
nal Happineſs upon. 
6. If the Notion of a God was the Invention 
ſome very politic Head, how came it to be found 
among the moſt ignorant Nations, where there wer 
no Proofs of the Policy of their Princes? If th) 
will ſay that they might have ſome wiſer Heacs1 
mong them in former Times, they ſhould allo t 
us how it came to paſs that no other Appearance 
ſhould remain of their wiſe Inſtructions 3 that til 
only ſhould tick in their Minds, if there were " 
fome obvious Reaſons, even to the loweſt Und 
ſtanding of the Truth of it Do 
4 | 7,11 
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7. The Notion of a God which hath ſo general- 
ly prevailed, is of a Being, who is a ſupreme Law- 
giver, an Inſpector into the Actions of Men, and 
a Revenger of them who do Evil, a Being to 
whom Princes and Stateſmen, as well as the com- 
mon People, are accountable : Whereas if it had 
been the Invention of theſe great Men, they would 
have made it more ſerviceable to their particular 
Intereſt, Honour, and Security. And therefore we 
may conclude it was not invented by Politicians, 
] come now, 
Fifthly, To conſider another Cauſe to which a 
late Author, (See Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm) im- 
putes the original of that Notion of a God, which 
hath ſo generally prevailed, and this is, ill Humour, 
and the want of Goodneſs in Mankind. 

And the Subſtance of this Writer's Argument is 
this 3 f | 
If there be a ſupreme Being, he muſt be perfect- 
ly good; and if he be perfectly good, there can 
be no Reaſon to fear him. He can have nothing 
of that Juſtice we vulgarly ſuppoſe in him ; no In- 
clination to puniſh any Thing we think diſpleaſing 
to him, And Men had never entertained the 
Notion of a God to be feared upon any account, 
but becauſe they were not good themſelves ; and 
therefore could not underſtand what true Good- 
neſs is. But being ill · natured themſelves, and liable 
to Offence- and Indignation, they thought God ſo. 
In anſwer to this, 1 ſhall propoſe ſeveral Things 
to be conſidered, | 
1. That Juſtice hath been always included in 
that Notion of a God Mankind hath fo generally 
conſented in; and therefore whatever Argument 
there is, in this general and conſtant Conſent of 
Mankind in believing the Exiſtence of a God, to 
prove that he is, doth equally prove that he is a juſt 
and righteous Being. Great Calamities have been 

Aa 3 generally 
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358 Religion no Matter 
generally eſteemed Effects of God's Diſpleaſure; 


and Men have uſed Supplications and Expiations to 
appeaſe it. The Terrors of Conſcience prove Mens 
Agreement in the Notion of a juſt God, who exe. 
cutes Wrath upon them that do Evil. And that uni- 
verſal Practice of appealing to God by Oaths, doth 
evidently imply their Belief, that God doth concern 
himſelf to puniſh Falſhood and Injuſtice. But this 
Author argues from a Principle directly contrary, 


viz. if there be a God, he muſt be ſo good as to 


have no ſuch Juſtice as may give Men Cauſe to fear 
him. 
2. If this Writer's Account of the original No- 
tion of a God to he feared be true, - then none but 
the moſt 1]]-natured Men did ever believe there was 
a juſt Governor of the World. And then we ſhould 
find the moſt malicious and cruel Men, had the 
moſt awful Apprehenſions of a God; not becauſe 
they thought he would be diſpleaſed with their Cruel. 
ty, but becauſe they thought the like Il]-nature to 
be Perfections of God. For where the Cauſe, the 
only Cauſe, is in the greateſt Strength, there the 
Effect is moſt likely to be produced in the greateli 
Perfection, and conſequently where there is the moſt 
M-nature, the only Cauſe of fearing God, there 
Will be in all Reaſon the higheſt Degree of this 
Fear. And yet we find many of theſe ill-natured 
Men, making as bold with God, as this Writer hum: 
ſelf in that Height of Goodneſs he pretends to have 
raiſed himſelf to. | 
3. If the Notion of a divine Being, a juſt Object 
of Fear, be wholly owing to the Al- nature of men, 
if the more we improve in Gpodneſs, the leſs apt 
we are to believe ſuch a Being, then it would follow, 


that the beſt Chriſtians, as to their Temper and Prac- 


tice, would be moſt eafily inclined to believe, that 
God would not puniſh any Thing we do. Fc 
Love, Meckncfs, Patience, are the Duties of Ol 

TO | 2 lanity, 
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ſtianity, and the moſt diſtinguiſhing Marks of a true 
Chriſtian, ſo that the beſt Chriſtians are the beſt 
humoured Men in the World; and yet I believe, 
that in their nobleſt Heights of Love and Goodneſs 
they have not thought that God's executing his 
Threatenings can proceed trom nothing but Malice, 
But have rather then had the moſt tender Senſe of the 
dangerous State of wicked Men, 

Our bleſſed Saviour was as highly ſenſible of the 
* of God, of his Reſolution to puniſh Unbe- 
if, and Impenitence as ever any Man was. And 
no Perſon ever appeared in the World, who gave 
more Teſtimonies of invincible Goodneſs, Meek- 
neſs and Gentleneſs, or gave leſs Cauſe to be ſuſ- 
pected of ill Nature: And therefore according to 
this Writer's own Confeſſion, he muſt have been 
excellently qualified to judge whether thoſe Forms 
of Fuſtice, thoſe Degrees of Puniſhments, and thoſe 
Meaſures of Hence and Indignation we ſuppoſe in 
God, are conſiſtent with the true Idea of Goodneſs ; 
yet thoſe Forms, &c. were plainly taught by him, 
as the moſt real and manifeſt Truths, | 

4. Goodneſs itſelf in the higheſt Perfection, is 
ſo far from rendering a Being, endued with it, not 
at all to be feared, that in ſome Caſes it muſt be a 
juſt Cauſe for Men to fear him, If it be a Being 
on whom we depend, and concerns himſelf about 
us, the more he abounds in Goodneſs, the more 
will bad Men fear him, For it ſeems impoſſible to 
conceive how ſuch abundant Goodneſs ſhould have 
the ſame affectionate Regard to what is contrary to 
it, as for Love, and Meekneſs, and Charity. 

5. Not only thoſe Things which are oppoſite to 
Goodneſs, muſt be diſpleaſing to a perfect Being, 
becauſe he is good; but theſe, and all other Kinds 
of moral Evil, becauſe he mult as neceſſarily be juſt; 
and his Goodneſs can only be ſuch as is conſiſtent 
with Juſtice, If there be any ſuch Thing in 
| Aa 4 Nature 
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Nature as moral Good and Excellence, as certainly 
there is, and is allowed to be by this Writer; then 
there muſt alſo be ſome Things, which are in like 
Manner morally bad; and ſuch Things muſt be oſ- 
fenſive to the Will of a perfect Being, who cannot 
but know what is unfit for Men to do, and cannot 
but will that they ſhould not do it. And if Vir- 
tue and Vice are different Things in their own Na- 
ture, there muſt be a different Relation of Things 
and Circumſtances to the one and to the other; 


and Rebuke or Puniſhment will have the fame Re. 


lation to Vice, as Praiſe and Reward to Virtue; 
and there will be as much Reaſon for a vicious Man 
to ſtand in Awe of the Juſtice of a /upreme Mana. 
ger, as for a virtuous Man to hope in his Goodneſs; 
for to ſuppoſe him to treat in the ſame Manner, 
Things, which in their Nature are ſo different, is 


to ſuppoſe him to do what in Nature is not fit to be 


done; and not to render to every Man the Recon- 
pence which is meet. | | 

What Perfection of Goodneſs ſoever we aſcribe to 
a divine Being, cannot be ſuch as takes away all 
Ground of Fear whatever we ſay or do; for ſuch 
Goodneſs, if it may be ſo called, is in Truth incon- 
ſiſtent with the natural, as well as moral PerfeCtions 
of ſuch a Being; and implies either Want of Un- 
derſtanding of the different Nature of Things, or 
Want of Will to treat them in a Manner befitting 
their different Nature, and to ſuit the Condition to 
the n of the Perſons. We cannot there- 
fore deny the Juſtice of God, unleſs we alſo deny 
the Perfection of his Power, or Knowledge, ot 
Wiſdom, or ſuppoſe him capable of being per- 
ſuaded by ſome Temptation, or other, to act con- 
trary to theſe Perfections, to make ſuch Applicati- 
ons of Affection and Circumſtances to Things and 
Perſons, as he knows are not fit to be made, and !s 


no Ways conftrained to by any ſyperior — 
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Tt is therefore a Contradiction in this Writer to ac- 
knowledge a perfect Being without Juſtice, or ſuch 
a Regard to the moral Actions of Men, as may 
and ought to be a Terror to evil Doers. | 

Our Author pleads for a Liberty of ridiculing 
every Thing, which ſhould ſeem to intimate a Be- 
lief that there was no real Difference in Things; 
but he pretends for the Ground of this Plea, that 
we cannot know what is grave, *till by trying how 
well Things will bear Ridicule, we come to know 
what Things are grave and ſerious, and what nor. 
But when we come to know the true Nature of 
Things, we muſt then treat them agreeably to their 
Nature, or we make ourſelves ridiculous. By his 
own Confeſſion then, there can be no Excuſe for the 
Injuſtice of treating every Thing alike, but our Ig- 
norance of the true Nature of Things, or Inability 
to do otherwiſe; neither of which can be ſuppoſed 
in a perfect Being. 

6. That if there be a divine or perfect Being, 
this Writer ſays, he muſt be ſo good that no Man 
can have any Reaſon to be afraid of him, and re- 
preſents him under the Notion of a general Mind, 
that bath Relation to the whole, - I ſuppoſe he means 
as the Soul to the Body. For faith he, if there be a 
general Mind, it can have no particular Intereſt ;, 
but the general Good, and its private Good, muft 
needs be one and the ſame. It can intend nothing be- 
ſides, nor aim at any thing beyond, nor be provoked 
to any thing contrary. No more without doubt he 
would have us believe, than the Mind of Man can 
deſign or inflict any thing hurtful upon any Part of 
himſelf, But if we would ſuppoſe ſuch a general Mind, 
it is certainly very weak or ignorant, or very far 
from being ſo een good as is pretended. For it 
s evident, that Mankind, who are no inconſider- 
able Part of the Univerſe, are not in the happieſt 
State they are capable of, They would be more hap- 
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Py, if they were in conſtant Health and Peace, 
nor felt any of the Calamities they are ſubject to. 
Theſe Evils, in this Author's Opinion, can have 
nothing of Diſcipline or Puniſhment in them ; they 
can be no Warnings of future Evils in another State; 
no Means deſigned to bring us to Repentance, that 
worſe Things may not hereafter come to us. Ac. 
cording to his Principles therefore, his general Mind 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be no great Lover of Mankind, 
or to want Power to exerciſe his Goodneſs toward; 
them, or to underſtand but little of what concerns 
them, that is à conſiderable Part of himſelf, And 
thus there will be little Difference betwixt the Noti- 
on of forlorn Nature, and a fatherleſs World, and his 10 
Notion of @ general Mind, a Mind which hath ſo bi 
little Regard of its own Welfare, or ſo little Power be 
or Knowledge to help himſelf. af 
As Religion therefore now ſtands among us, good it 
People muſt have leſs Fear from the Belief of a wiſe, H 
powerful, juſt and good God, who is continually dr 
watching over them for good, and by their Afflici. Wi 50 
ons working for them an eternal Weight of Glory, il 
than from the Belief of forlorn Nature, or ſuch a ge 
#eral Mind, which regards only their preſent Good, 
and yet ſuffers them oftentimes to be of all Mey ihe 
moſt miſerable. | | 
Il muſt here obſerve the Inconſiſtency of this Au. 
thor's Notions of what he calls a divine and perfil 
Being ; it is ſometimes a general Mind, and at other 
Times a common Parent and Father of the World, 
As for this general Mind, he tells us, that the ge 
neral Good, and its own private Good, muſt be lt 
and the ſame: Which ſeems to ſuppoſe this gener 
Mind and the Univerſe to be one and the fame Be. 
ing. And if fo, how can this Mind be called the 
common Parent and Father of the World, or which Sup 
is all one, the Father of itſelf? And if we may te 


be allowed to give what Names we pleaſe to 1 Pro 
rem 
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preme Manager, and then reaſon from them, as he 
doth from that of a general Mind, that what is ſo 
can intend nothing but the Good of the whole, and 
therefore cannot be a proper Object of Fear, Why 
may we not as well argue from his other of a com- 
mou Parent, that if there be ſuch a one, it is rea- 
ſonable to expect he ſhould be differently affected 
3 bis Children, according as they obey or diſ- 
obey him! | A 
- This Writer's Notion of the Goodneſs of a per- 
ſect Being, according to his own Principles, can only 
appear reaſonable but when we are what he calls in 
the beſt of Humours ; and therefore he fays he cares 
uot to think on Religion, without endeauouring to 
bimſelf in as good a Humour 4s poſſible. But if Truth 
be always the ſame, that will be moſt true, which 
appears ſo to Men in all Humours : And certainly 
it is very abſurd for any Man to pretend to this good 
Humour, before he hath caſt out of his Mind all 


ly WH %:cadful Thoughts of a ſupreme Manager, and yet 
gi. to own, as this Author doth, that we muſt be farſt 
„n chis good Humour, before we can caſt them out. 
2 But this confirms what he obſerves, that Atheiſm 
od, is uot exempt from Enthufioſm : That Men by a 
the WY frong Paſſion for Vice and Pleaſure, may bring 
| themſelves to believe they are delivering the Ora- 
Au cles of Reaſon, when they are uttering the groſſeſt 
ried Abſurdities, for the diſproving thoſe Perfections, 
ther which all other Perſons own, and even they them- 
14, WH {{ves, when their Tranſport is over. In Adver/tty, 
eg. Nil Healeb, under Afiifiion, or Difturbance of 
2 ont WR Mind, faith he, it is aue ſee Wrath, and Fury, and 


Revenge, and Terrors, in the Deity ; when his good 
e Bee Humour fails, then his pleaſing Notion of the divine 
d the Goodneſs fails him too, when he hath moſt need of 
which Wl Support and Comfort from it. But chen it is chat 
may the good Chriſtian, by having Recourſe to God's 
Femiſes, calms diſturbing Thoughts, 2 — 

: g Ignis 
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lights himſelf in him: And it is nothing but a fond 
Affection for Vice, can diſpoſe Men to wiſh againſt 
the Being of ſuch a juſt and righteous God, as our 
holy Religion deſcribes. | 
Is it not then a fooliſh Credulity which entertaing 
that for the true Notion of divine Goodneſs againſt 
the general Conſent of Mankind, which appears to 
be ſo only to ſome looſe Perſons, in one Humour of 
their Lives, without any Reaſon to ſupport it but 
this, that in this Humour, they find by Experi- 
ence, they have no fear of God before their Eyes, 
8. This Writer's Notion of perfect Goodneſs in 
a ſupreme Manager, is not only contrary to the 
conſtant general Idea, which Men have had of a di- 
vine Being, but hath all the Evidence and Proofs 
of the Truth of the Gofpel againſt it. For therein 
the Wrath of God is plainly revealed againſt all 
Ungodlineſs and Unrighteouſneſs of Men. And yet he 
brings no Arguments againſt it; but only inſinuates, 
that our Faith hath no other Foundation but the ſpe- 
cious Pretext of moral Evidence, and Matter of Fatt; 
that 1s, the beſt Evidence it is capable of ; and tells 
us, that when he is in a very good Humour, he can- 
not believe as we do. But doth not his own Argu- 
ment depend upon moral Evidence? And we have 
nothing but the moral Evidence of his own Word 
that he was in ſo good a Humour when he wrote his 
= | 
Thus I have endeavoured to explain and vindi- 
cate the Argument taken from general Conſent, to 
wm the Being of a God, to ſhew wherein the 
Strength of it lies, and to anſwer the ſeveral Object. 
ons of atheiſtical Men, by which they endeavour to 
weaken the Force of it. 
I come now to conſider the Evidence we have of 
a divine Being from the Contemplation of ourſelves. 
This will appear by conſidering the Account which 
the Atheiſts give of theſe Things. Bo, 
Itji1 
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Firſt, That Men have been from all Eternity ſuch 


25 they now are: Or, 


Secondly, That Men were formed. in Time out of 
eternal ſelf-exiſtent Matter, by the caſual Motion 


Firſt, That Men have been from Eternity ſuch 
as they now are, | 

But if Man be an eternal Being, he muft be inde- 
pendent, or dependent. If independent of any o- 
ther Being, he muſt exiſt by the Neceſſity of his 
own Nature; and if ſo, then it is impoſſible to ſup- 

ſe that Man ſhould not exiſt. But no one ſure 
will ſay that there ever was a Man whoſe Exiſtence 
was thus neceſſary ; for then he muſt have been im- 
mortal, a Man of whoſe Eſſence it was neceſſarily 
to exiſt, and therefore always to exiſt, They can- 
not ſay that human Nature 1s thus neceſſary, for 
that can have no Exiſtence but in Singulars. And 
it it be poſſible for all Men to periſh, then it is poſſi- 
ble for human Nature to be utterly extinguiſhed. 

It Man were an eternal dependent Being, an eter- 
nal Effect of an eternal Cauſe ; if that Cauſe be 
allowed to be intelligent, wiſe, and good, this 
would be to acknowledge a God, | 

If it were a ſtupid unintelligent Being, the Athe- 
iſts can never make it credible, that that ſhould be a 
competent Cauſe of ſuch an Effect; and it is equal- 
ly abſurd to make it ſo from Eternity, as to make 
it ſo in Time; for Time and Eternity make no 
Difference in this Caſe ; and whatever is alledged 
to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing unintel- 
ligent Matter to produce ſuch an Effect as Man in 
Time, equally proves it to have been always ſo. 

I proceed therefore to ſhew the Abſurdity of the 
other Account of the Atheiſt, viz. 

2. That Men were formed in Time out of ſelf- 
exiſtent Matter, by the caſual Concourſe of the Parts 
of it, To this End I ſhall conſider, | ”. 
| 1. It 


\ 
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1. The * — of the — 

2. The Inſufficiency of the Cauſe they affign of 
its Production. | 

1. The Nature of the Effect, Man. 3 

1. Then let us conſider the Frame of our Bodies. 
How curiouſly are they made? How manifeſtly are 
every one of its Parts ſet in ſuch Places, and in ſuch 
Order, as may beft ſerve their proper Ends? How 
every Part hath ſuch a Fence, ſuch a Situation, ſuch 
a Temperament, as is moſt conducing to Eaſe, Safe. 
ty, Beauty, and Uſe? To how many excellent 
Purpoſes do the Organs of our Bodies ſerve? Hoy 
uſeful, and yet how wonderful is the periſtaltic Mo. 
tion of the Inteſtines, the Motion of the Diaphrag- 
ma for the aſſiſting Reſpiration, and the Syſtole 
and Diaſtole of the Heart, whereby the Blood is dri. 
ven thro? various Channels into the ſeveral Parts of 
the Body? But, | | 2 

2. Let us conſider the Powers of the Soul. Hoy 
excellent and capacious they are? How ſwift are 
their Motions, how delightful their Exerciſes? What 
Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge is the Soul of 
Man capable of containing? What Variety of Arts, 
and what Volumes of Hiſtory? What ſubtil Rex- 
ſonings, what abſtract Notions, what ſweet Medi- 
tations, what joyful Remembrances, what delight- 
ful Hopes, and what divine Virtues it is capable of? 

All which are Proofs that we are made by a Being 
powerful, wiſe, and good, beyond all Expreſſion. 
And that this may appear a very juſt Concluſion, l 
ſhall conſider, 

2. The Inſufficiency of the Cauſe which the Albe. 
its aſſign of its Production, and of the Frame and 
Powers of Mankind. | 

They will allow no Wiſdom to have any Hand 
in producing this admirable Effect: They aſcribe it 


wholly to blind Neceſſity, or the lucky Jumble of 
Atoms. They ſuppoſe that the Organs of our - 
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dies, though ſo exactly fitted to ſuch excellent Ends, 
were never deſigned for any; that all Things hap- 
ned into ſuch Form by a caſual Fluctuation of 
Things ; that the moſt wiſe Contrivances were the 
mere Effect of Blunder ; that the Operations of the 
Soul are nothing elſe but the various Friſkings of 
ſenſeleſs Matter; that Senſe and Reaſon were the 
product of an unintelligent Cauſe ; that Thought, 
Remembrance, Wiſdom, Will, and a ſelf-determi- 
nating Power, are nothing elſe but a fortunate Mix- 
ture and undirected Motion of thoſe little Atoms, of 
which the Soul, they aſſert, is compoſed. But theſe 
are ſuch groſs Delufions, that none but an Atheiſt 
could be betray'd into. For nothing can be more 
precarious than thoſe Principles on which they 
nd their Belief, that we are not the Workman- 

ip of ſuch a Being as we call God. Can they al- 
ledge any Thing to prove that there can be no ſelf- 
exiſtent intelligent Being, capable of producing ſuch 
a Being as Man? That there is ſomething eternal 
and felf-exiſtent, they themſelves allow, and alſo 
that there was ſomething capable of producing ſuch 
a Being ; and why muſt that be unintelligent? Are 
Chance or Neceſſity more probable Cauſes of ſuch 
an Effect, than Wiſdum and Counſel? Can they 
give any tolerable Account of the noble Faculties of 
the Soul from dull Matter alone? Can they make 
it credible againſt our own Experience, that we are 
nothing but meer corporeal Machines, that all our 
Thoughts are only the Effect of the forcible Im- 
preſſions or Impulſe of Bodies without us? Can any 
Thing be more precarious or more incredible than 
the Truth of theſe Things? Can any Thing be 
more worthy of our Indignation, than the Attempts 
of Men to perſuade us to believe them? If we 
can believe ſuch Things as theſe, which are the Prin- 
ciples into which all Atheiſt muſt be reſolved, or 
the moſt evident Conſequerices from them, upon the 
© ns | 8 Authority 
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Authority of a few vain-glorious Pretenders to Wi 
and Philoſophy, we may juſtly be aſhamed of our 
Credulity. I come now, 

2. To conſider the Credulity of the Infidels a. 
mongſt us, who believe that it is more reaſon- 
able to renounce than to perſiſt in the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion. To prove which Credulity, 

1. It will be proper for us to conſider the Poſlibi. 
lity of a divine Revelation. And ſure we cannot 
think it above the Power of an almighty Being, in 
Ways unknown to us, to enlighten the Minds, and 
to improve the Underſtanding of Men, and to make 
them capable of declaring ſuch Things with great 
Sincerity, which he thus filleth them with the 
Knowledge of. And if we act reaſonably, we 
muſt allow it poſſible, unleſs we can find a manifeſt 
Contradiction in the Nature of the Thing ſuppoſed 
to be done, which I preſume never was, or can be 
diſcovered. | 

2, Let us conſider the Poſſibility of God's exer- 
ciſing his Power in this Manner. And ſurely we 
cannot think it improbable, that ſuch a perfecti 
good Being ſhould make ſuch a Revelation, if 
it might be to the Benefit of Men. And I con- 
ceive no Man will prove that it is ſo very eaſy for 
all Men, by the Strength of their natural Abilities, 
to attain the Knowledge of all Things which are 
of Uſe to them, that they are incapable of receiving 
any Benefit by ſuch Revelation. 

3. If we ſuppoſe God ſhould be inclined to make 
any ſuch Revelation, there is nothing more likely 
to be the Subject of it than the Goſpel, which in- 
ſtructs us in the true Knowledge of God, and our 
ſelves ; how we are to live, ſo that we may ſecure 
eternal Happineſs, and avoid everlaſting Miſery. 
And what End can be more becoming a wiſe, 
Juſt, and holy God to deſign, by making a Reve- 
dation, as to reform the World to renew us _ 
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and to lead us to the Practice of thoſe Virtues which 
tend to the publick and private happineſs of Man- 
kind? And, 0 

4. Though there be ſome Doctrines which ar 
above our Comprehenſion in the Goſpel, yet this 
cannot be ſufficient Reaſon to renounce the Chrifti- 
an Faith, unleſs it be reaſonable to believe, that 
God can tell us nothing is, but what we can under- 
ſtand how 1t ſhould be, and fully comprehend all, 
even the unrevealed Circumſtances of it. Which 
[ believe none will be ſo proud as to own. / 

If now upon a due Conſideration of theſe Things, 
we are ſatisfied, that a divine Revelation is not im- 
poſſible, and that there is nothing in the Goſpel, 
but what might probably be the Subject of ſuch a 
Revelation, if God pleaſed to make one ; it will 
then be proper for us to conſider, 

5. What Proof we have that the Goſpel is ſuch a 
Revelation. And here we may obſerve, ts 

1. That it is plainly aſſerted by the Writers of the 


„% oe hoe TR, 


fs 

we New Teſtament, that Jeſus was a Teacher come from 

1 * and that his Diſciples were inſpired by the Hoy 
pirtt, 1 | 


2. That the many Miracles which Jeſus wrought, 
i! they are true, as related by them, ſufficiently con- 
firm the Truth of the Aſſertion. | 


the Truth of what they related, being Eye-Witneſles 
of the Facts. | 


ey had no worldly Intereſt to ſerve, but knew they 
ould be ill. treated for publiſhing theſe Things; 
and as they were not diſmay*d at the Threats of their 
Enemies, ſo neither could any one of them under 


bimſelf a Cheat. And, 

5. That this cannot be ſuppoſed to be the Effe&t 
df Enthuſiafm or Obſtinacy, is plain, when we 
onſider the great number of Converts, whom they 


3. That they were ſufficiently qualified to know 


4. And we cannot ſuſpect their Fidelity, becauſe 
ne moſt grievous Tortures, be brought to confefs 
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converted, by the Signs and Wonders, which they 
wrought to confirm what they taught. 

For how credulous ſoever we may ſuppoſe Men 
to be, with Reſpect to ſuch Matters as favour 
their Luſts and Intereſt, or to the Cuſtoms and Re. 
ligion they have been educated in, yet we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe the utmoſt Averſion in them to the 
believing and profeſſing a Religion, which required 
them to contradict their ſtrongeſt Inclinations, to 
renounce the Religion of their Fathers, and charg- 
ed them with the Murder of killing the Saviour of 
Mankind. I know nothing we have more to con- 
ſider than, 

Laſtly, Whether the Books of the New Teſta 
ment were written by the Apoſtles, and have faith- 
fully been tranſmitted down to us. 

And for this we have as good a Proof as a 
Thing of this Nature is capable of, which in o- 
ther Caſes is generally allowed to be ſufficient. It 
we conſider how early, how univerſally theſe Books 
were received, as written by the Authors whole 
Names they bear; how vain. the Attempts of the 
Enemies of Chriſtianity have been to deſtroy the 
Credit of them; what Care hath been taken to 
compare the ſeveral Copies of them, and hov 
exactly the Doctrines now contained in them, . 
gree with what we find 1n all others Authors, near- 
eſt to thoſe Times, and what Sort of Men they 
generally are, who ſhew their deſpite to them: li 
we ſeriouſly conſider theſe Things, I know no 
Reaſon we can have to throw off that reverend 
Regard to them, which we have been taught the) 
deſerve and require from us. 

Thus have I briefly mentioned ſome of thole 
Arguments, by which we are confirmed in Our 
Chriſtian Faith, and which, if duly conſidered, 
would be ſufficient to ſhew, that our Reaſons id 
perſevering in it, are ſtronger than any the Inf- 
dels can produce for their renouncing it, and col 
ſequently that the Credulity is on their Side, D.. 
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For when in the Wiſdom of God, the World by Vi 
dom knew not God, it pleaſed God by the Fooliſh- 
neſs of Preaching to ſave them that believe... . 


N treating of theſe Words, I deſire you to re- 
mark 5 
[ I. That whereas our Apoſtle affirms that 
the Gentile World by their Wiſdom knew not 
Cod, he does not mean, that the Light of Nature 
8 not able to diſcover the Being and prime Attri- 
butes of God, for he elſewhere affirms it. 
II. That the Text does expreſly declare that ma- 
Truths of Importance to the preſent Peace and 
rverlaſting Happineſs of Men, are clearly revealed in 
9 Feel. which could not be known by the Light 
Nature. 8 + rr Fed 
I. The Apoſtle does not mean that ihe Light of , 
W A {ne BE: 
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in all Ages concerning theſe Things. 


Stars; together with the Frame, Glory, Poſition, 
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Nature isnot ſufficient to diſcern the Being and prime 
Attributes of God. 

For Rom. i. 20. he declares that the inviſible 
Things of God are clearly ſeen by the Things that 
are made. 

We have five Demonſtrations of a God continy- 
ally before our Eyes. 

I. The Frame of the World. 

II. The wanifeſt F. ootſteps of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence. 

III. The 1 Sentiments of all wiſe Men 


IV. The wonderful Frame of our Bodies, 

V. The Faculties of our Souls. | 

I. The Frame of the World demonſtrates a Deity, 
The Magnitude, Number, and Order of the 


Motion, and Uſes of the Sun, appear evidently to 
be the Effects of infinite Wiſdom, Power and Good- 
neſs. How juſt is it in its Diſtributions betwixt 
Light and Darkneſs. Was it either nearer or more 
diftant from us, it would either burn us up, or we 


ſhould periſh with Cold. Whence comes this ex- i 
act Order in Things without Senſe? How come ü 
they to ſerve ſuch good Ends? They muſt be tc : 
Works of an Omnipotent God, Pſal. xix. 1. 1 
If we deſcend to conſider the admirable Natur, 1 
and Uſes, and Inhabitants of the Air. | * 
If we conſider the Element, Uſes, and Inhabi- f 
tants of the Vater. | 
If we come down to the Earth, and conſider all 7 
thoſe various Creatures that live on it; if we conſ. 
der their Capacities ; and how juſtly they are pro e 
portioned. | Ir 
If we conſider the Variety of Vegetables, the Beal: | 
ty of their Clothing, and their manifold Uſes. pt 
If we conſider alſo thoſe innumerable Creatus By cn 


with which almoſt every Leaf is ſtocked. * 
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And if after all we conſider the numerous Kinds 
of Minerals, and Fofſils, with their various Uſes for 
the Benefit of human Life, we cannot but confeſs, 
O Lord] how wonderful are thy Worts? In Wiſ- 
dom haſt thou made them all, 

II. The ſecond Proof of a Deity, is the manifeſt 
Footſteps of an over-ruling Providence. 

Can any reaſonable Man ſuppoſe that the Hoſts of 
Heaven could be ordered without ſome great Gene- 
ral? Or the Inhabitants of the Earth and Water ſub- 
ſiſt without the Care of ſome common Proveditor, 
who fills all Things with his Plenteouſgeſs ? 

Who can conſider the political Adjuſtment of 
Power and Intereſt in the various Nations of the 
World, without adoring him, whoſe Kingdom 
ruleth over all ? 

The ſpecial Providence alſo attending good Men, 
is a Demonſtration of a watchful Providence above : 
Of this the moſt prudent Men of all Ages have been 
perſuaded 3 which leads to the third Proof of a 
Deity. | » 

Ill If we conſult the Sentiments of the wiſeſt and 
beſt Men of all Ages, we ſhall find that they ac- 
knowledged and feared a ſupreme Being, who made 
them, and will call them to an Account. The for- 
mer were too wiſe to be impoſed upon, and the latter 
too great to be over-awed by vain Imaginations. 
Yea, we have ſeen and heard of many Perſons of 
all Ranks, whoſe Sins have been turned into Pu- 
niſhments by the Horrors of their Minds, that we 
cannot but look upon them as Introductions of a 
Judgment to come. h | 

On the other Side, the ſame Power of Conſci- 
ence cheers up an innocent Perſon, though under 
Inuries and Aſperſions. 

IV. The Frame of human Bodies is the fourth 
Proof of a Deity. Who can reflect upon the Me- 
chaniſm and Uſs of every Part of the Body; upon 
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the Eye, the Ear, the Heart, and Circulation of the 
Blood, and not cry out with the Pſalmiſt, Iwill praiſe 
thee, O Lord, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made? 
V. The fifth Proof of a God is the Operations 
of the Soul, of whoſe Original and Capacity no 
reaſonable Account can be given without the Sup- 
poſition of a Deity. We find nothing in this viſible 
World that has ſuch noble Faculties as the Soul of 
Man; that can reaſon and reflect, forecaſt and recul- 
left, meditate and abſtraf, as we ourſelves can, nor 
is it conceivable that meer Matter can be wrought 
up to this Pitch of Rationality, becauſe there is no 
Degree of it in Things meerly material. 

Beſides we find ſomething of Religion connatural 
to Man; he no ſooner can open the Eyes of his 
Mind, but he diſcerns the Glory of his omnipotent 
Maker. His Reaſon concludes, that the higheſt 
Veneration ought to be given to infinite Majeſty, the 
higheſt Affection to infinite Goodneſs, the greateſt 
Fear to infinite Power, and the firmeſt Obedience 
to infinite Authority, and that it muſt be the beſt 
Improvement of human Nature to reſemble the Truth, 
Juſtice, and Beneficence of God, which is the Sum 
of natural Religion. | 
So that Religion is as true as our Faculties. If 
there be ſuch a Thing as Reaſon, there is a God of 
infinite Perfection; for this is the Leſſon that true 
Reaſon reads in every Page of the Book of Nature: 
And if there be an all- perfect Being, who made us, 
we ought in Duty, in Intereſt, and in Honour, to love, 
reverence, and ſerve this glorious Being. 

Having ſhewn, that the Apoſtle does not mean 
that the Light of Nature is not able to diſcover the 
Being and prime Attributes of God; for he elſewhere 
affirms, that the inviſible Things of God from ile 
Creation are clearly ſeen by the Things that are madi, 
even his eternal Power and Godhead. i 

I come now to ſhew what the Apoſtle intends in 
the Text, which is, _ IT, That 
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II. That many Truths of great Importance to 
our preſent Peace and Happineſs, are revealed in the 
holy Scriptures, which could not be duly known by 


the Light of Nature. | 
In order to which I propoſe to manifeſt the Truth 

of theſe three Aſſertions. e 
| I. That the Chriſtian Religion diſcovers many 
f Truths, neceſſary to our Pardon and Peace, and to 


our Purification and Hope, which could not be found 
out by the Light of Nature. 1 5 


ht II. That the Chriſtian Religion communicates 

0 ſupernatural Aids, in order to the Reformation of 

Men's Hearts and Lives; by which ſuch Improve- 

al ments are made upon human Nature, as cannot 
| otherwiſe be attained, | 8 


III. That the Chriſtian Religion lays ſuch a ſolid 


eſt Foundation of Comfort in all Conditions, and there- 
the by leads Men to ſuch a State of Serenity and Peace 
teſt in Life and Death, as no other Rules can bring 
ence us to, | | 84.8 
beſt In order to prove the firſt Aſertion, I muſt ob- 
uth, ſerve, 2 


I. That the Nature and Attributes of God can- 
not be known by the Light of Nature, ſo far as is 


neceſſary to the preſent Peace and future Happineſs 
of Men. | 


true For here we ſhould know not only that there is 


ure: but one God, but alſo in what Way he may be 
e us, {Whvorſhipped acceptably. We ſhould alſo know how 
love, Ie may be reconciled, when we have offended him. 

But inſtead of proper Inſtruction in theſe great 
mean {WT oints, what abominable Notions and Rites do we 
er the ind in the Doctrine and Worſhip of the beſt of Hea- 
where bens? 8 8 FI 
n the What a ſtrange Medley of Gods were worſhipped 
made, Moth by the Romans and Athenians ? And what 


"Icked Ceremonies were introduced into their divine 
orſhip? And their Philoſophers were as bad > 
a L tne 


| 


ö 
ö 
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the common People ; and for all heir Wiſdom they 
knew not God. | | 

In a Word, the Notions of God among the He. 
thens were low and baſe, and their Ways of Wy. 
ſhip unſuitable and unſeemly. 

f . The moſt learned Heathens could not give 
any tolerable Account of the Origin of the World, 

The Notion of a creative Power that could pro- 
duce Things out of Nothing, was above the Reach 
of their natural Conceptions; and therefore Arif; 
fell into the abſurd Notion ot the Eternity of the 
World. Not conſidering that it implies theſe Con- 
tradictions, viz. that an Infinity can be increaſe 
daily; that a Thing which had no Succeſſion, had no 
Beginning; that there is ſuch a Thing as infinite 
Number; that Things which change are eternal; 
that Cauſes and their Effects are both eternal. 

Democritus, and others, ſeeing the Abſurdity of 
this Opinion, aſſerted that the World was formed in 
the preſent admirable order from a caſual Hitt of in 
numerable Atoms; but they cannot tell us hov 
theſe Atoms came to have a Being, how they began 
to move, or how they came to be differently ſhaped, 
or what occaſioned their oblique Motion, to which 
they are not prone; or why ſome of them move 
obliquely, rather than the reſt, or how the different 

ntities of them came to be juſtly proportion 
for ſuch and ſuch Productions, or how all Things i 
the World continue in ſuch admirable Order, with 
out an underſtanding Governor. = 

Thus we ſee that the Heathens had no true Not 
tion of the Origin of the World. 

But by Faith we learn that the Worlds were mail 
by the Word of God, Heb. xi. 3. 

III. We do not find in any uninſpired Auth 
any true Account of the Depravity and Miſery d 
Mankind. | | 

It is very evident that ſuch Things as are pic 
, \ I ſ 
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ally good, as the Image, the Love, and the Grace 
of God, are the greateſt Happineſs of Man, becauſe 
they tend to the greateſt Benefits, and of the longeſt 
Duration. | | 

How comes it then that Men are averſe to theſe 
Things by a natural Indiſpoſition ? Why are they 

| ſo prone to tranſgreſs God's Commands, ſince his 
o Wl wit is belt? 

The more judicious Heathens ſaw and lamented 
the univerſal Tendency of Men to Wickedneſs, but 
were ignorant of the true Source of it. They gene- 
rally owned that the chief Good of Men conſiſted in 
the Exerciſe of Virtue, but complained of an irre- 
gular Sway in the Wills of Men, which rendered 
their Precepts of little Uſe. 

Upon the whole it puzzled them to give a Rea- 
ſon why Man, that has the nobleſt Faculties of any 
Being upon Earth, ſhould yet generally purſue their 
Deſtruction with as much Induſtry, as a Beaſt a- 
voids it ? 

They knew not why a Man ſhould be more afflict- 


V, ed than other Creatures; and why a virtuous ſober 
10 Perſon ſhould ſuffer more Diſeaſes than a Herd of 
. erte. The Heathens called theſe Sufferings the 


Tributes of Life; but Chriſtians more properly the 
Penances of Sin. | 
1 IV. We do not find in all the Pagan Volumes 
ay Account of the Incarnation, Sufferings, and 
Mediation of the Son of God for Men. The divine 
Method of our Salvation was to the Greeks Fooli/h- 
12/5 ; for theſe two Reaſons : 1. Becauſe the Apo- 
ſtles uſed not Eloquence in their Preachings. 2. Be- 
cauſe they preached Salvation to Men by the Me- 
Aub of a crucified Saviour. What is ſaid of the 
„ \\ritings of che Sybils is with Judgment rejected. 
yer) N (See St. Auſtin de Civitate. Dei. lib. 18. cap. 47.) 
or before Chriſt's Appearance the Gentiles ſat in 
Darkneſs, which is the Point J am now inſiſting - 
upon, | | V. They 
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V. They had no Notion of any Way in which 
God would pardon their Offences againſt him that 
could ſatisfy their Reaſon. 5 
Their natural Light could ſhew them their Guil;, 
but could not ſhew them a Remedy. They could 
not ſee how infinite Fuſtice could ſtoop to one 
Thought of pardoning Offences againſt his infinit: 
Majeſty , or if they had hope that God would par- 
don them of his meer good Nature, as the Socinian; 
imagine; how could they at this Rate retain ſuch 
venerable Ideas of God's perfect Righteouſneſs and 
Majeſty as are neceſſary to overawe Men into a Fear 
of ſinning againſt him ? 

VI. The Sanctification of a Sinner by the Hoh 
Spirit of God, which is the only Way of attaining 
it, was a Thing foreign to their Notions by natural 
Light. Some of them forbad Men to pray to the 
Gods to make them good, which they ſaid, they 
ought to do themſelves. But what Hope could a 
bad Man have of this, when their Rules for Morti- 
fication were inſufficient for that Purpoſe. 

They rather diverted the carnal Diſtemper, than 
crucified the Fleſh, with its Aﬀections and Luſts; 
which 1s indeed only to be laid in Regeneration, by 
the Spirit of God, and' the divine Gift of a new 
Heart. 

VII. The Heathens had not any perfect Scheme 
of moral Rules for Piety and good Manners, 

They never taught it to be a Duty to love Enemies 
and forgive Wrong. They allowed Polygamy ; and 
thought Pride and Vain-Glory proper Incentives to 
Virtue and great Actions; the ſubduing of which 
is the firſt Leſſon in true Virtue, | 

And then as to the interior Acts of the Soul, the 
Adultery of the Eye, and the Murder of the Hear! 
they were little regarded. 


- 


VIII. They had no Certainty of the eternal Re 
wards and Puniſhments of a future State. T 1 - 
VIE 1 | cel 
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indeed general Notions of a future Life, but they 
wrote about it with great Doubtfulneſs; as we may 
ſee from Cicero, Seneca, and the beſt Heathen Wri- 
ters. 

No this Doctrine being the chief Support of 
Virtue, the Heathens were very unhappy in this 
Reſpect, and in the other Points beforementioned, 
for they nearly concern the Peace and Bliſs of all Men. 


a But what they wanted, the Goſpel has ſupplied, 
h in which Life and Immortality are brought to Light, 
qd And not only ſo z bur. 
8 II. The Chriſtian Religion communicates ſuper- 


natural Aids, in order to the Reformation of Men's 


vl Hearts and Lives, by which ſuch divine Improve- 
ng ments are made _ human Nature, as cannot be 
2 attained by any other Means. 5 5 
the The holy Goſpel comes in the Demonſtration of 
h the Spirit, and with Power : God here has promiſed 
\ | i eh Spirit 10 them that aſt bim, and by this di- 
i. vine Power he will put bis Law in Men's Minds, 
and write them in their Hearts. i. e. He will make 
han their Minds and Hearts agreeable there. 
ts; This is the moſt honourable and happy Change 
by that can be wrought upon human Nature : And 
edis is effected by the Grace of God, which bringeth 


Salvation, and teacheth us to deny all Ungodlineſs' and 
worldly Lufts, and to live righteouſly,” ſoberly, and 
godly in this preſent World, Looking for that bleſſed 
* Hope, and the glorious Appearance of 'the great God 
* and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, Which leads us to the 


yes w At Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion above all 
de, ar e ee Pao D- b 

Ill. That it lays ſuch a ſolid Foundation of Com- 
1, the 5 in all Conditions as no other Rules can bring 
Sto, hare. obs Ta 
nad While we keep to thoſe Directions which we are 
al Re. aſſured are the Will of God revealed for our Salvation, 


N our 
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our Doubts, comfort us in all our Troubles, ſupply 
dur Wants, and after Death receive us to everlaſting 
Reſt. 

Having already conſidered the Evidences of 
God's Being and Attributes by the Light of Nature. 
and the more clear Diſplay of them by the Beams of 
Revelation, I come now to prove the Truth of the 
Holy Scriptures, and ſhew upon what Grounds we 
believe this to be the Word of God. 

In order to this we mult premiſe 2 there ate 
Bree Sorts of Certainty. 

I. There is a phyſical Certainty which depend; 

the Evidence of Senſe. As I ſee a Colour; 
which no Body doubts, where the Organ, and ibe 
Medium, and the Objed are rightly diſpoſed. 

II. There is a mathematical Certainly. As that 
twenty are more than one. 

III. There is a moral. Ceriainty, to make which, 
the Evidence depends upon a due Connection of 
Circumſtances, and Clearneſs of Teſtimony : And 
when all theſe fully agree, the Thing will appear 
ſo certain and evident, as not to admit any reaſon- 
able Doubt. As that the Chriſtian Religion was 
founded by Feſus Chrift and his Apoſtles, and that 
God confirmed the ſame: by Miracles and Signs, 
with other Things of like Importance; in which it 
the /acred Revelation which we —— has but com- 
mon Right done it, we fhall ſoon come to a jult 
Evidence of the Point before us. 

In order to this, let us conſider the following Ar- 
ments. 

I. The Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt appears to be tho 
'Will of God 1 for our Salvation, by the 

#nparallel; d Excellency of its Doi#rine. 

IT. By the exact Completion of many antient Pro- 
Phecies relating to it. 

III. By the- divine Power d Goodneſs which 
apprared/1 in the Miracles that atteſted: it. 1 50 
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IV. By the vaſt Cloud of credible Witneſſes, that 
atteſted it. N t 
V. By the marvellous Efficacy of this Doctrine 
by means in themſelves inſufficient to attain ſuch 
Ends. | | 
I. From the divine Excellency of its Doctrine. 
Our Bible contains the moſt important Truths, 
the moſt ſublime Myſteries, the moſt * 
Doctrines, and the moſt perfect Morals ; — 
ſure Prophecies, the moſt powerful Perſuaſives, and 
the moſt divine Aids; the moſt conſtraining Motives, 
and the moſt awful Rewards and Puniſoments. In 
Doubts it gives us Counſel, in Darkneſs Light, in 
Trouble Conſolation. In a Word, it is a Book _—_ 
of God, and infinitely advantageous to Men, We 
find in it every where very excellent Doctrines relat- 
ing to God and our ſelves, which cannot be diſcover- 
ed by the Light of Nature; with this great Satis- 
faction, that all the Malice in the World has not been 
able to find out one Untrutb, or one unſound Doctrine 
in the whole. 
There are two Things which clearly demonſtrate 
the Divinity of the Goſpel from the more intrinſic 
Excellency and Worth of the Doctrine itſelf, 
The firſt is, in that it perfects the moral Law, 
which is founded in the Nature of Man correſpond- 
ing with the Nature of God. For ſince this Law 
was firſt written by the Finger of God, and greatly 
demoliſhed by Man's Apoſtacy ; there was none 
that could repair it, but God, it muſt be his Work 
to write theſe Laws in the wicked Hearts of Men. 
We ſee in the Goſpel what Improvements are 
made upon the moral Law by Jeſus Chriſt. The 
moral Duty of acknowledging the true God is exalted 
to the Pitch of loving him with all our Soul. The 
moral Laws relating to our Duty to Men are carried 
up to as true a Love to them, as to our/elves. 
| So that we muſt be fo. far from ſhedding their 
, By Blood, 


— 
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Blood, that we muſt not give them a reviling Mori b 
or harbour an il! Wiſp. e 166" IT 7 
Nov, where theſe exalted Rules are fo written 
in a Man's Breaſt, as to be the manifeſt Principles 5 
of his whole Life, after ſuch a State of Degeneracy 0 | 
as Men are fallen into, we muſt conclude that he i; 50 
born of God, being renewed by his holy Spirit. 80 : 
then ſince none could be the Redeemer and Reſtorer ks 
of Men, but he that was their Creator, and fince our 2 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt does by his Goſpel effectul) I c. 
re- impreſs the Image of God upon Men, in true tile 
Righteouſneſs and Holineſs ; we may ſay by this we 7 
believe and are ſure, that he came forth from God, ani Wl por 
that he only hath the Words of eternal Life. be f 
The ſecond Evidence of the Divinity and Excel. the, 
lency of the Goſpel is, that it ſupplies us with A 
Revelation of thoſe ſupernatural Truths, we could cern 
not have elſewhere. We have here an unparallefd BW... 
Method of Relief to ſuch as find themſelves under the 7 
the Diſpleaſure of the almighty God, we fee with tte 
what tender Affection theſe broken Hearts, and all 
wounded Spirits are relieved in the Goſpel, We ſe Sea 
here what a Price was paid for the Redemption of III 


Man; we find here a merciful and acceptable Me. 
diator, a Covenant ſuited to our Infirmities, which 
promiſes Pardon to the penitent Believer z and that 
they may be enabled to live up to that Holineſs re- 
quired in the Goſpel ; they are promiſed the hu) 
Spirit of God to be no leſs a Comforter, than a Helper 
of thoſe that ſincerely enter into the Bonds of thi 
Covenant, and will be as a Seal upon them by the 
inherent Holineſs he produces in them, thereby con- 
ſigning. them to everlaſting Happineſs. 

From all which Conſiderations it appears, that 
the Bible is ſuperior to all other Books in the Excel 
lency of its Doctrines, and therefore is properly 
called the Book.of God. EG SF ES. 
II. The Goſpel appears to be the Word of * 


7 
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by the exact Accompliſhment of the many ancient 
Prophecies. | A 

The whole Syſtem of Prophecies in the Old Teſ- 
tament, are punctually fulfilled in the New. The 
Deſign, Temper, and Office of the Meſſiah were 
foretold by a Train of inſpired-Prophets, with the 
Divinity as well as Humanity of his Nature, and 
with all the material Circumſtances of his Concepti- 
om, Birth, Life, Doctrine, Contempt, Abuſes, Death, 
Reſurrection, Aſcenſion, Interceſſion, and the ſending 
of the Holy Gheſt; with the Deportment of the Gen- 
tiles and his Diſciples towards him. | | 

Now as this could not be effected by any human 
Power, it muſt have been the Work of God, which 
be foretold by all his Prophets, which have been ſince 
the World began. | | | 

And by what we have already ſeen fulfilled con- 
cerning the Events foretold in the New Teſtament, 
viz, The Deſtruction of Feruſalem, the Diſperſion of 
the Jews, the ſelf Exaltation of the Man of Sin, and 
the general Decay of Chriſtian Faith; we may be 
aſſured that every Tittle of it will be fulfilled in its 
Seaſon, | , TIA 
III. The Divinity of the Goſpel appears in the 
Miracles that atteſted it, Jobn x. 25. which were 
too many to be miſtaken, and too great to be coun- 
erfeited, and too openly worked to be an Illuſion. 
There can be no Room for Suſpicion that any 
abolical Power could do ſuch Things; or if the 
Devil had Power, yet he had no Inclination to do 
o much Good to Men as our Saviour's Miracles did, 
nd he is too wiſe to favour a Doctrine that unders 
nines his Kingdom. 7 BEES tn 
Nor were our Saviour's Miracles denied by the 
reateſt Enemies of Chriſtianity 3 Celſus and Fuli- 
own it, and the Jes in their Talmud confeſs the 
ame. Had there indeed been any Queſtion of 

Vor. II. ec. ftdhoſe 
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thoſe Matters, St. Peter durſt not have made that 
Appe peal to them as he did, As ii. 22. 

V. The Goſpel is verified by a vaſt Cloud of 
credible Witneſſes, who have atteſted it by all the 
Ways that any Thing can be teſtified. 

Thouſands, who held it a damnable Sin to tell a 
Zie, have by Word and Writing declared the Things 
which Jeſus did and taught ; and tho? they ſuffered 
ſuch horrible Puniſhments for ſo doing, not one 
of them ever diſcovered any Combination to impole 

the World. 

Beſides, they inſtituted anniverſary Solemnities on 
the Day of the Birth, Death, Refurreition and A, 
cenſion of our Lord, Which they never durſt have 
attempted, had they not been certain of the Factz; 
becauſe they durſt not praiſe God far what they 
knew to be a Lie; and becauſe if thofe Facts had 
not been fully known, their Fame would have 
Gſproved them. 

V. The fifth Proof of the Divinity of the Goſ- 
pel, is from the marvellous Efficacy, N and 
Continuance of this Doctrine by Means in themſelves 
inſufficient to attain thefe Ends, which muſt de- 
monſtrate the Aſſiſtance of a ſupernatural Power, 

The ſelf-abafing, and fleſh-crucify ing Doftrine 
of the Goſpel prevailed like a Torrent over the 
Wickedneſs, Laws, Cuſtoms, and Nations of the 
World, unaſſiſted by the Power of Princes, the &. 
verity of human Laws, or the Perſuaſion of Ele 

uence. 

So that if this Thing had been of Men, it mul 
have funk in a very ſhort Time ; but it was of God, 
and ſo prevailed, = will continue to the Conſun 
mation of all Thing 
From all which i it appears, that the Bible is tit 
Word of God. 

© e ag the antiſeriptural Adyerſaris 
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the * Religion, we come now to conſider 
the Oppoſition made to a fundamental Ariicle of it, 
pix. the divine Nature of Chr iſt, which is denied 
by ſome who pretend to gyn the Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Truth of which I ſhall af- 
ſert by the four following Arguments. 

I, The Scriptyres 2 the Qld and New Teſta; 
ment ſpeak of the Meſſiah in Terms and Attributes 
ſq manifeſtly d#pine, that a ſerious Mind cannot but 
underſtand them as declaring him to be Gd. 

II. This hay been the Dockrine of the Catholie 
Church in all Ages. | 

III. No other Notion of our Saviour Aer the 
Jiſtice and Honor of God in the Pardon of Sin. 

IV. No other Notion of que Saviour anſwers the 
principal Euds of his Meſſiahſhip, 

I. The Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtas 
ment ſpeak of the Meſſiah in Terms and Attributes 
ſo manifeſtly divine, that a ſerious Mind canngt but 
underſtand them as declaring him to be Gd. 

And we eannat conceive ſo unſuitable a Thaught 
of the infinitely wiſe and good God, as that he 
would reveal the moſt important Doctrines concern: 
ing the Salyation of Men, in ſuch Terms as were 
likely to deeeive them. 

As to the Old Teſtament ; *. IO the wth of 4 


ce Redeemer, Gen. iii. 15. there was at various Times 
ne Appearance of a divine Preſence in the Fewifa = 
E Church either approving or directing that People, 
Of this. St. Paul ſpeaks, Rom: ix; 4. whoſe is the 
mul Glory: and the Covenents, - And the Jews: call it 
Sheedinahy. 4 Beam of Glory: darted dawn, upon 


Hel, and on bis Sacrifice, and js thought by ſome 
to be that which moved Cain's Enyy. For in this 
manner did God teſtify his Approbation of Abram's 
Drape ee 4 
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ſame divine Perſon in human Shape. 


1s incommunicable to a Creature. 


was of this Nature. As alſo the Cloud that filled 
the Tabernacle, Exod. xl. 34. And likewiſe the 
Pillar of a Cloud and the Pillar of Fire that at- 
tended the Hraelites in the Wilderneſs, 

The New Teſtament expreſly - ſhews us, that 
ſome of theſe bright Effulgences were Beams f 
Glory from the eternal Son of God, to which St. 
Paul directs the unbelieving Jews, Heb. i. 2, 
And that they might know who this Son of God 
was, he there minds them of the Shechinabs, to 
which their Fore-Fathers had been long uſed, to 
train them up to expect the Appearance of his Son 
in a vi//ble Manner. For, ſaith he, this Son of 
God is the Brightneſs of the Father's Glory (the She- 
chinab) and #he expreſs Image of his Perſon, Ver, g. 

And as there were frequent Efulgencies of the Son 
of God, ſo there were many Apprarances of the 


There is juſt Reaſon to conclude, that one of the 
three Angels that appeared to Abrabam was the 
Son of God. For our Saviour fays; that Abraban 
faw his Day, and was glad; and Abram received 
fuch Grants from him as none but God could give. 
See Gen. xviii. 23, Sc. and calls him four times 
in this Paſſage by the Name Jebovab, which Name 
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And both the ancient Hebrew Parapbraſts and the 
ancient Chriſtian Fathers did conceive, that theſe Ap- 
pearances were the Preludia Meſſie, the Prefgurali- 
ons or Preludes of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

St. Stephen tells his Murderers, As vii. 38. 
This is be that was in the Church in the Wilderneſs, 
with the Angel that ſpake to Moſes, and with the Fa- 
thers, who received the lively Oracles to give unto us. 

So likewiſe the Lord Jeſus is affirmed to be with 
the Angels that were in the Mount. Pſal. Ixviii. 
17, 18. The Chariots of God are twenty thouſand, 
even thouſands of Angels, the Lord is among them, 
as in Mount Sinai, in the holy Place: Mu haſt 
aſcended on high, thou haſt led Captivity captive, thou 
baſt received Gifts for Men. Now ſince theſe laſt 
Words are ſpoken of. Chriſt, and of the Gifts .he 


ſent by the Holy Ghoſt, the former muſt be ſpoken 
of him too, 8 


Let us now conſider the divine Names and Attri- 
4 butes given to the Meſſiah in the Old Teſtament, 
d He is called 7ebovah; the mighty God, and ever- 
. laſting Father. Iſa. ix. 6, Sc. The Man that is 
1 God's Fellow, Zech. xiii. 7. Fehovah our Rig bie- 
ne ouſneſs, Mic. v. 2. He is called Immanuel, Jer, 
Mili. 6. and is foretold to be born of a Virgin, 
'to HW 5 | 
ng; In the New Teſtament, Matt. i. 23. he is called 
haſt Inmanuel. He. is poſitively affirmed to be God, 
nich Jobn i. 1. iii. 4. with the Attributes of Eternity, 


Omnipotency, and eternal Vitality. It is ſaid, Col. 
u. 9. that the Fulneſs of the Godhead dwells in bim 
bodily, It is declared, that hy bim all Things were 
created, and he is before all Things, and by him all 
Things conſiſt. It is ſaid, that Chriſt took not on bim 
i le Nature f Angels, hut the Seed of Abram: By. 
God, which is proved his Pre- exiſtence before his Incar- 
2.4. mtion, and his Divinity; for if he was not of the 
And i Nature of Angels, he muſt be GOM. 
158 e N The 
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The incommunicable Attributes of one God ate 
applied to him, Revel. i. 8. And if it be granted 
that it was the Son of God that deſcended to divide 
the Tongues of the Builders of Babel, the Title of 
Moſt High is given to the Son of God by Moſes, 
Deut. xxxii. 8. And whereas it is ſaid, Gen. xi, ). 
Go to, let #3 go down, and there confound their 
Language, the Apoſtle tells us who he was that 
went down, Eph, iv. 10. Now he that deſcended 
is the ſame alſo that aſcended far above all Heavens, 
Though this is ſpoken of another Aſcent and De. 
{cent of Chriſt, the Reaſon of it is equally valid. 
This then fully anſwers that Eluſion of the Socini. 
ant, viz, that when our Lord Feſus Chriſt is called 
God, it muſt be taken as when it is rr. tq 
Princes, and to Prophets to whom the Word of the 
Lord came. For no Prince or Prophet was ever 
called the true God (Jobn v. 20.) the Almighty God, 
(Revel. i, 8.) Nor is a crrative Power aſcribed to 
ſuch, And ane Thing that is very material, is evi- 
dent both from the Sentiments of the Fevs, and the 
Words of our Saviour; viz. that the Son of God 
implies the ſame Thing with God. Thou blaſphe- 
melt, (ſaid the Jews) becauſe thou ſayeſt, Ian 
the Fon of God, making thyſelf God. Our Saviout 
owns the Force of the Argument, and fays, the 
Term God is ſometimes applicable to Men of 
Piety and Power, I bave ſaid,. ye are Gods, but 
then their Mortality is immediately ſubjoined ; but 
ye ſhall die like Men. But of Chriſt it ls faid, thy 
'Throxe, O God, is for ever and ever. And it is evi 
dent that Cbriſt is called the Son of God, and there- 
fore God in a higher Senſe, than it Was ever al: 
cribed to the Prophets, fee Heb. i. 1. 
And whereas God ſpake with Moſes Fare to Fatt, 
this Appearance to fes is ſuppoſed by St. fit 
(Epi 119.) to be the Appearance of the Son of Gd, 
For ne Man hath foe God ut any Time, tht on) b 
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gotten Son, obo is in the Boſom of the Father, he hath 
declared bim; and we beheld his Glory, faith St. 
Jobn, the Glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of Grace and Truth. | 

The Word, as Tertullian obſerves, was God's 
Miniſter before the Law, and under the Law, be- 
ing the Angel of the Covenant; and then the Logos 
ſpake by ſome principal Angel, and aſſiſted the 
Angel in a miraculous Motion of the Hir, to form 
an articulate Voice; or by an intelligible Impreſſion 
on the Brain of the Perſons ſpoken to, equally mira- 
culous. But under the Goſpel the 2 ſpake with 
his own Mouth. 

If the Socinians would conſider theſe Things, 
they would not clamour againſt the Term Perſon, 
eſpecially as we now conſider it with Relation to 
Chriſt as the INecowrov, the Face or perſonating She- 
chinab of the Father. 
They alſo who rightly diſtinguiſh betwixt Chriſt, 


as God's Word, and Shechinah under the ner 
Covenants made with Adam, Noah, and Abrabam, 
and as the Mediator and the incarnate Son of God 
N under the Goſpel, will better underſtand thoſe Texts 
1 that ſpeak of Chriſt's Pre- exiſtence, and thoſe that 


ſpeak of his coming in the Fulneſs of Time, and con- 
ſequently will be better able to ſolve the Doabts, 
and anſwer the Arguments of the Socinians. 

II. The Catholic Church hath in all Ages con- 
feſſed the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, { 

We are initiated into the Church of Chriſt at our 
Baptiſm in Words that cannot be well underſtood in 
any Senſe but what implies the Doctrine of the Tri- 
une God. Go ye, teach all Nations, baptizing them 
in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt. Now to be devoted to 79% Chrift, and 
to the Holy Ghoſt at the: ſame Time, and with the 
lame oak Solemnity as to the Father, is a very ex- 
Paordinary Bond upon us to be ſtedfaſt in this Doc- 
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392 The. incomparable Excellence 
trine, as is alſo the apoſtolical Bleſſing pronounced, 
2 Cor. Xiil. 14. The Grace of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
and the Love of God, and the Communion of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt be with you all, Amen. This is the Apoſtles 
ſolemn Prayer to every Perſon in the holy Trinity, 
and for the ſpecial Bleſſings of each particular Per. 
ſon ; and nothing can be a greater Proof of their 
Divinity. | 
When we uſe the Word Perſon, we uſe it in no 
Senſe that implies a Plurality of Gods, for we own 
a ſtrict Unity of Eſſence in the Godhead. | 

This being the Doctrine of the Apoſtles, it was 
alſo of the primitive Church. Vid. Grdi. de Chriſt 
Rel. Lib. 2. Set. 5. | 
Tertullian ſets himſelf to manifeſt the Divinity of 
our Lord in his Apology for Chriſtians, (ſee Du 
Pin. Pag. 74. Vol. 1.) | | 

Clemens of Alexandria aſſerts the ſame Thing, and 
after him Athanaſius defended the ſame. 

And in the Year of our Lord 325, 318 Biſhops 
condemned Arius as a Depraver of the Chriſtian 
Dqftrine. | 

Now had not this Doctrine been generally taught 
before this Time in the Chriſtian Church, we can- 
not conceive that ſo many hundred Perſons of the 
moſt eminent Piety, Learning, and Station, cou'd 
have agreed ſo unanimouſly in a Doctrine of this 
impartant Nature, Important indeed, in the moſt 
eminent Degree. For where is that Manifeſtation 
of the inexpreſſible Love of God, which is mention- 


ed very often in the Goſpel, to appear in the Gift 


of his Son Feſus Cbriſt, if he was a mere Man, 3s 
others are? And if ſo, what wonderful Love did 
Chriſt ſhew to Men by ſuffering as he did, to be 


| exalted as he is? So that the Glory of the Contr: 


wance and Undertaking of our Redemption, which 
the Goſpel repreſents as ſuch a Heighib and Depth of 
divine Love as exceeds human Comprehenſion, fal 

at once by this Socinian Dream. Ii 


of the Chriftian Relginn. 393 
If we'confider the Faith of the Jes as to this 
Point, we find that they were ſo well inſtructed by 
their Prophets and Parapbraſts, concerning the di- 
vine Nature of the Metab, that when they became 
Chriſtians, they eaſily owned the Doctrine of his 
Divinity. For their Prophets gave him not only 
the Names of Elobim and Adonai, but even of Febo- 
vab, which implies Self-/ufficiency, and the original 
Bang. | 

1 No other Notion of our Saviour clears the 
Juſtice and Honour of Almighty God in the Pardon 
of Sin. f E 8 

We find in the Scriptures an Account of the firſt 
Tranſgreſſion of Man, which no other Book or 
Author has, or could relate to us. 

We ſee here the Proto-types of Mankind fallen 
from their Innoceney, and under God's Diſpleaſure: 
And in them the Hope of a happy Poſterity en- 
tirely cut off. 1 rert d 

How can the righteous God now forbear to take 
Vengeance, though we cannot conceive it to be 
done but with great Inclinations to Mercy ? 

If impartial Juſtice cuts off theſe two Criminals, 
without Reſpect, there is an End of Mankind; and 
if they live, the Offspring will be polluted. _ 

On the other hand, if God was inclined to Mer. 
y, how could infinite Wiſdom and Truth, Righte- 
ouſneſs and Purity yield to it? | 

Will God part with his Honour? Will he part 
with his Glory to his Enemy? If Men tranſgreſs 
lo heinouſly, and come off free, will any one fear 
to offend dꝰ © 4 

Moreover, if ſo great an Offence committed 
againſt the firſt poſitive Law given to Man, ſhall be 
paſſed over without any Teſtimony of divine Ven- 
geance, how can Angels and Men retain juſt and 
auf Notions of Gdꝰ e e 00 

Tea, would not the fallen Angels have 3 
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of Partiality in the divine 7uftice, had they ſeen 
Men oned on Motions of mere Mercy, and 
themſelves condemn'd for ever, without the leaf 


hngt of itt 


But this whole Matter is fully adjuſted by the 
wonderful Expedient of the Sacrifice of the Son of 
God, to the great Glory of God in all his Attributes, 


whe great Comfort of Men in all their Guilt and 


Infirmities; and to the ſtopping the Mouths of 

blaſpheming Irits in all their Envy and Miſery, 
By the Death of Chriſt there is a full Satisfaction 

to the Demands of divine Juſtice; and the Love of 


God to his Laws, his Zeal for his Honour, and his 


Indignation - againſt Sin is more brightly diſplayed 


in the Sufferings. of his Son, as ſmitten by the 
hand of a riebteows Father, than it could have been 


in the Condemnation of the whole World. 

I dare not fay there was no other way to fave 
Men beſide the Death of the Son of God.; but! 
may ſay, this was the beſt, becauſe it ſeemed bel 
to infinite Wiſdom. And we may be ſure that i 
was not the Invention of Man, becauſe infinite Wil. 
dom could only have found it out. And if it had 
been a /bvytey, or leſs painful, or leſs ſhameful Death, 
the Indignation of God againſt Sin had not been 6 
fully ſeen, 

IV. No other Notion of our Saviour is ſufficient 
to anſwer the principal Ends of his Me abſhiy, 
Which were, 


1. To reſtore corrupt Men ro the Tmage an 


Favour of God. 
2. To give the higheſt Glory to che infinitch 
ut and God. 
To lay che Rreateſt Obligation on my to lo 
i ſerve God. 
1. If Chriſt had not been God incarnate he coul 
not have reſtored ok oh ach to 25 12 by Fir 


your of u par= God, 1 


[ 
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ſt is a fundamental Truth, that Men are, by their 

Apoſtary from God, cut off from the Principle of 

ſpiritual Life; and are, as of themſelves, dead as 
to ſpiritual Tight, Afﬀettion, and Action. 

Now the Son of God comes to communicate the 
Aline Nature to a dead World. He is the only 
Remedy for Men dead in Sins, and their only Hope. 

This ſpiritual Reſurrection of a Sinner to a hol 
Life is aid to be done by the ſame Power that raiſed 

Feſus ou the Drad. For as Chriſt had Power 
to raiſe his von Body from the Grave; fo had h 
Powet to quicken whomſbever he would. 

It is thro! the gracious Gifts of this moſt bounti- 
ful Mediator, that the Work of Sandtification is ad- 
vanced in all true Chriſtians, who are confecrated 
by his Spirit as © many Temples of God, a 

And jt is through the ordinary Communication 
of the Gifts of this infinite Mediator, that a Man 
1s hot incvrrigibly Tet on Wickedneſs, | 

The Expreſſions of ſpiritual Regeneration, 4 new 
Creation, and a divine Reſurrection deſcribing our 
Reſtoration to the Image of God by Jeſus Chriſt, 
ate not to amuſo, but to ſhew the Danger of our 
Diſtemper, and the infinite Goodneſs and Potper 
which can only work a Care upon us. 
| The Rules of Moraliſts may p&i/þ a Man, but 
ent cannot rene him. AE 
Whether God was pleaſed to give any uncommon 

Degtees of Grace, for his Son's fake, to fotne ſober 
d Heathens, we cannot tell; but we know, if our 
105 0 J. does not exceed theirs, we cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. For the Son of God 
comes to turn Men from Darkneſs 10 Light, and 
from the Power of Satan unto God. And as a Man 
In his engt Stare feels the Springs of a ſinful Prin- 
pe tending to Vice; ſo will the ſame Perſon, 
when renewed by the Spirit of Life in Chriſt Jeſus 
el the Meorions of a divine Prinople to Righteouf- 
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neſs. So that we muſt be horn again of Water, and 


of the Holy Ghoſt, or we cannot enter into th; 


Kingdom of God. | 


The Sum of this Particular is, that none but jy 
that made Man after God's own Image, could re. 
impreſs that Image of God upon Man after his Apo. 
ſtacy, and Depravation, which proves the Divinih 
of the Son of God. l 2 

II. Another End of Chriſt's Meſſiahſhip was, to 
give the greateſt Glory to God hereby. 

And nothing could redound more to his Glory, 
than that God himſelf in the Perſon of his eter 
Son, united the Soul and Body of Man into a perſo- 
nal Union with the Deity z and in this divine Per. 


ſon becomes a Sacrifice of infinite Merit to redeem 


the loſt Race of Men; and therefore, 

III. This lays the greateſt Obligation upon al 
Men to love EY God faithfully for the future, 

Nothing ſpeaks ſuch Terrors to Sinners, as the 
Crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt. For if he ſpared not his 
own Son, how can they think he will ſpare them! 
On the other Hand there is the greateſt Argument 
and Inducement to bring us to the Love and Ser- 
vice of God. „ 

For we may reaſonably conclude that God will fe 
ceive us with great Delight, when we forſake our 
Sins, and turn to him, ſince he ſacrificed his only 
Son to make Way for this very Thing. And hov 
can we but love and ſerve ſuch an infinite Lover of 
Men? For if when we were yet Sinners, God ſo 
pitied us, as to give ſuch a Ranſom for us; who cal 
conceive what Glories he has prepared for thok 


that ſhall be reconciled to him thereby? For he tha 
ſpared not his only Son, but freely gave him up for 
all, how ſhall he not with bim freely give us dl 


. 


Things * 


This fixes the Conſolation of the Penitent whv 
believes in Jeſus; and fully anſwers that 25 


part of his mediatorial Office, in which he was to 
heal the broken in Heart, and bind up the Oye 
Spirit 6 


the Being of a God is a Thing abhorrent to Reaſon 
and that an Unbelief of the Chriſtian Revelation is 
unworthy of a ſerious Mind: 

I come now to — — whence theſe i impious Ab- 
{urdities took their Riſe; and how they came to 
ſuch a Height as we ſee them. And here upon In- 
quiry we ſhall find them owing to theſe five general 
Cue: 

I. The Violence of Mens carnal and worldly In- 
clinations. 

Il. The want of careful Inſtruction in the Time 
of Youth. . - 

III. Undue Conceits of human Sallciency: 

IV. Groſs Abuſes of Proſperity. +. 

V. The Impudence and Impunity of Perſons 


e {candalouſly wicked. 
t ho I. Mens carnal Inclinations, when they grow 
em; impetuous, and are unguarded, break thro? the In- 
ment Wl treaties of Friends, the Fear of God, and the Re- 
Sr. nonſtrances of their own Conſciences. When they 


{et themſelves againſt all his Ordinances, and Work- 
ngs of his Spirit, and againſt that very Light of 
their Minds which approves them, till at laſt their 


and their Caſe in a Manner deſperate. For now 
they are, as it were, equip'd with the whole Ar- 
10 c mour of Darkneſs, and their Deſire and Deſign is 


thol: No oppoſe the Light. The Notion of a juſt and ho- 
ne that y God ſtrikes a Damp upon their Appetites and 
for u Fleaſures, and therefore they firſt caſt it out of their 
15 al Thoughts, and then out of their Creed. 


Il. The ſecond Cauſe of Atheiſim and Infidelity, 
t 0 Bis the want of carcful Inſtruction in the Time of 


rac1ous Youth, | T he 
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Having endeayoured to ſhew that the Denial of 


do not like to retain God in their Knowledge, — | 


Darkneſs becomes groſs, their Prejudices ſtrong, 


398 The incomparable Extellence 

By the Neglect of ſetting young Perſons right in 
the Beginning of their Courle, and teaching them the 
true Methods for the Conduct of their Lives, they 
—— weak eb J ——_— and violent in 
their Appetites. Temptations erowd in upon them 
and infernal Spirits blow up the Flame. They fall fr 
into Vice, and then into Hardneſs of Heart; they 
to Scoffing and thence to Atheiſm, or to an atheiſt; 
cal Sort of Life, as without God in the Warld, 

FH. Another Cauſe of Atheiſm is an undue Cons 
The Man that fancies he is able of himſelf tg 
know and do every Thing that concerns his Salva. 
tion, comes naturally to deſpiſe divine Revelation; 
or ta bring all Revelation ta a level with his own 
Notions. Now both theſe proceed from a Spirit of 
Pride: And it is no wander at all, if they nat on- 
ly remain in Infidelity, but are more and more har- 
device therein 3 and ſcoff and mock at others for 
their revering thoſe Myſteries, which the Holy 
Ghoſt aſſures us were made knien to all Nations by 
Feſus Chriſt, for the Obedience of Faith. 
In this Cale ſurely the Mind of Man ſhould yicl 
an entire Deference to the Voice of God, becaule 
what he ſays muſt be true. | 

The Goſpet ſpeaks of Man as ignorant of fpii 
tual Things, which came upon us as Deſcendants of 
Adam. And the ſame Goſpel ditects us to Jeu 
Chriſt the Wiſdom of God, and the Power of Cad, u 
regain our ſpiritual Sight and Senſe. Such then © 
are too proud to ſeel divine Inſtruction, or too 1 
ſerious to apply it, are likely to die without Know 
ledge, and ta be condemned of themſelves; in the! 
laſt Moments, as «undexe by their own Folly. - 
Iv. Another Cauſe of Atheiſm is the Abuſe d 


Proſperity. . 01 01 
Le enaugh to beat 


the Height of worldly Exalkation without _ 


refs, Atheiſm ſcarce” ever grows but in a fat Soil. 
The afflicted Perſon cannot forget God; but the 
Proſperity of Fools deftroys tbem. f 
V. The Impudence and Impunity of Perſons 
{candalouſly wicked, contribute to the Advance- 
ment of Atheiſm and Infidelity. 2771 
Whenever Things come to ſuch Extremi 


„that 
the Laws of God are trampled on with 5 
and the Myſteries of our holy Faith are made the 
Scorn and Laughter of prophane Men; if Blaſ- 
phemy and Obſdenity come into Credit, and Reli- 
gion and Virtue are pointed at as ridiculous; if it 
be thought a mean Thing to fear God, and to make 
ſerious mention of his Name; if it be unfaſhion- 


F 1 T_T 


fb 


Fl able to appear ſerious in our Churches; if the holy 
of Name of God be net only vainly uſed, but vilely 
on. WY treated 3 his ſacred Day levelled with the reft, and 
ar- there be no Power in Church or State put forth to 
for ſtem or controul them; ſuch a Nation will, with- 
ol out a Miracle, - firſt become à horrible Scene of 
ib * 2 and Impioty, and then of Miſiry and De- 
rufhion. - ME A 
ied There are ſundry other Things which contribute 
auſe to carry Men on in theſe Fallities. Such are the 
Hypocriſy of ſome who have been eſteemed for Re- 
pin. ligion, and the carnal Diviſions among Chriſtians: 
15 of WY The Paſſions of T ical Writers, and the 
eu WR building our Faith on Man: A ſuperficial View 
, to of natural Philoſophy, and a Diftruſt of every 


-n Thing: The Profperity of prophane Men: The 
> 1: WY Burleſquing of the Holy Scriptures, and jeſting on 
vos WY future State, with other Infults on Religion and 
the Author of it: Theſe, and many other ſuch 
. are many Times Irrttations of an atheifti- 
cal Humour, though without any Colour of Reaſon. 

Having ſhewed what are the Cauſes of modern 
cher ff 
dc Bll 1 come now 60 
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confider the infinite Advantages 
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they can only be ſurely known by divine Revelation. 


an Religion, make one great Proof of its divine 


pinels for ever: And when this is applied to Man, 
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that our Faith ſecures to us, which are ſo great that 


So that the very Rewards propoſed by the Chriſti. 


Original; for who but the eternal God can offer eter. 
nal Life to his Servant? | 
By eternal Life we mean a Life of perfect Hap. 


we comprehend the Body of Man as well as his 
Soul; which makes the Caſe ſtill more ſhocking 


to Reaſon. What Wonder does it create in us to > 
think that theſe frail Bodies of ours after Death ſhall 
ariſe in a perfect and immortal State? th 
But tho this amazes human Reaſon, it does not D 
invalidate the Chriſtian Faith. For the Matter is te 
not what we can do, or conceive, but what infinite A 
Power can do for us, and what infinite Truth has of 
declared that he will do. We muſt therefore reſolve the 
all into the infinite Viſdom and Power of God, keep- | 
ing his Truth and Faithfulneſs as our Stay. the 


This 1s the glorious Article of the Chriſtian Faith W. 
laid open to Men in the bleſſed Goſpel, as a lead- 8 
ing Motive to engage all Men in the Vows. of the the 
Chriſtian Religion: And that it is built upon a ſure 3 
Foundation, will appear from theſe three Propoſi- I, 


tions. 3-4 | 5 nit el 
1. That the State of eternal Life in the World to not | 
come, is declared in the holy Scriptures. be 
2. That theſe are revealed by Gd. Und 


3. That God, who revealed theſe Things to Men, I ad 
cannot lie. aphids X 4 Get 9 74 | | 
As to the firſt, The great Truth of a future State BW this « 


was not clearly manifeſted to the Jews; but in the 80 
New Teſtament it is fully declared: For here we lee WM ind i 
not only a bare Aſſertion of the State of eternal Lite, WM i an 
but the very Manner and Means of reſtoring Men 80 
to the Hope of it when they had loſt it. When we Bl cterna 
read here of a Reſurreion of the unjuſt as vena hon. 
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the juſt 3 2 that the wicked ſhall go away into 
everla uniſbment. 

421 15 theſe n 
and revealed by him is the 

2. Thing to be conſidered. 

Now this appears in that God gave evidew 7: 2 
mony to this Word of his Grace, granting Signs and 
Wonders to be done by his Apoſtles. 

The Lives alſo of theſe holy Men ſhone with a — 
vine Brightneſs like the Doctrine they taught, and 
tended no leſs to deſtroy the Kin of Darkneſs. 
Did ever human El reform ſo many 
thouſands as the preaching of the Apoſtles did in ang 
Day? Their Doctrine prevailed by the meer Gaod- 
eſs of it, notwithſtanding all the Prejudices of Men. 
And every Convert manifeſted ſuch a divine Change 
of Heart and Life, that he was a living Witneſs af 
the glorious Power of the holy Goſpel. 

All theſe Things put together * that 
the Writings, called Fe holy Scriptures, are the 
Will of God revealed for the Salvation of Men. 

So then there remains but one Thing more to clear 
the Truth of an eternal State to come z and that ia. 

3. That God cannot lie. 

a the very Nature of God to be a Being infi- 
nitely perfect. But could he prevaricate, be could 
not be morally perfect, and conſequently would nat 
be God. It denotes eicher the Darkneſs of Metis 
Underſtandings, or the Corruption of their Wills, 
and the Fuultineſ of their Intention, that they utter 
les; but in a Being of all pps nothing af 
this can be i 

So then if the Scriptures are the Word of God, 
and if God who affirms theſe Things cannat lie, chere 
8 an unſhaken Foundation for our Belief. © . 

So then, as to the Ground of our Belief of the 
ou State of 'Man'afcer Death, we place ic whith | 

on the Truth of che Chriſtian Revelation,” | 

Vor. II, D d "As 
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As to the Date of it, it is ſaid to be made before 
_ the World began. Which Expreſſion, if it be taken 
in the largeſt Senſe,” muſt be meant of tbe ſecret Mill 
and Purpoſe of God, even before he made Man, that 
- he would give him an immortal Soul capable of eternal 
Happineſs. | | EL | 
But if the Expreſſion (Ig yore aiwnwy) be 
rendered, in ancient Times, or many Ages ago, then 
they: relate to the Promiſe of Man's Reſtoration to 
the Hope of eternal Life by the Seed of the Woman, 
which was afterwards made clear by the preaching 
of the Gofpel, according to the Commandment of God 


our Saviour. ; / 
Blut though this Article of our Faith can only be | 
duly aſſerted by the Authority of Revelation, yet fe 
there are many ſolid Arguments in Reaſon. for it. 
W | 1 be 
I. If all Things are aſcribed to the Mechaniſm for 
of Matter and Motion, there muſt be a perpetual thi 
Continuation of all Things in Being; becauſe no 
Being can be brought to nothing but by a ſuper- all 
natural omnipotent Power. The utmoſt Power of pre 
natural Action and Production, is to paſs from one righ 
Term to another, and from one Thing to another, I 
And therefore there can be no Action, in the Courſe infin 
of Nature, where there is nothing to at? for, s ſona 
ſurely as where there is nothing to act from. 80 to de 
that it requires the ſame infinite Power to annibilat ſhoul 
as to create; and no Being paſſes naturally from 1 8M vants 
State of Being to nothing, any more than from noibiꝶ Al 
to Being. | At 30 | menſe 
The Atheiſt therefore muſt confeſs a God, or de- 
ny Annibilation. 1155 


As to ſuch who own the Being, but deny the Pr. 
vidence of God; they ought to conſider, that nc 
thing is more univerſally purſued in all the natur 
Courſe of Things, than to preſerve every Being 
its Order and Subſiſtence. For every Place is 1 
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and the abſolute Loſs of any one Being would break 
the Continuation and Perfection of the Compages of 
the Univerſe." And as to the Preſervation of the 
Being of every material Thing, we may obſerve a 
very ſtrong and wiſe Concourſe of Things: to ſerve 
_— End, which i is one principal Tendency of Na- 


wr God who had his Being before the Exiſtence 
of any other Being, muſt have his Being for ever, 
ſince nothing can obſtruct him. | 
So then, whether God will continue Life to Men 
in another World, is the only remaining Queſtion. 
As to which let us remark, 

III. God has put into the Nature of Man a per- 
fe Averſion to Anmbilation. | 
Tea farther, we generally find that the wiſer and 
better Men grow, their deſire is principally carried 
forth towards God, whom they earneſtly deſire, as 
their Portion for ever. | 

Now if this Defire of immortal Happineſs be in 
all Men, it is implanted in their Nature ; and if it 
prevails chiefly upon good and wiſe Men, it is a 
right and honourable Defire. | 

IV. It is highly agreeable to Reaſon, that as an 
infinitely good God has given Being to man —_ 
ſonable Creatures, and has brought many o 
to delight in him, and love his Commands, that he 
ſhould preſerve, not deſtroy theſe his faithful Ser- 
Vans. fn 

All the viſible Works of God declare his im- 
menſe Goodneſs. We cannot therefore in Reaſon 
think otherwiſe of God's . with Men i in ano- 
ther World, - 

We ſee daily the great enen Gude 10 
vicked Men; he bears long with his profeſſed E- 
* and if there be ſuch preſent Indulgence to 

the Wicked, will there not * Reward for 
the Righteous + 2 8 3 enn bien 
Dd2 This 
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This Argument will be further advanced, if we 
conſider what eminent Service ſome holy Nen and 
Women have rendered to their Creator: They have 
offered their Lives as a Sacrifice to his Glory. And 
how can we imagine, that when an infinitely 
God has ſeen ſuch Trials of their Faith, that he 
will then rob theſe his Servants of their very Being, 
and not ſuffer them to have a Place in the World? 

Moreover, does the wiſe and good God put an 
Appetite into any of his Creatures, without prepa- 
ring a ſuitable Object to ſatisfy it? This would not 
ſuit the infinite Goodneſs of God. Since then there 
is a ſtrong Deſire of eternal Life in the Nature of 
Man, placed in it by his Creator; and ſince it is the 
Buſineſs of Religion to cheriſh this hope, who can 
doubt of the Certainty of the Enjoyment of the 
Thing hoped for ? 

When Men are by a long Train of religious Exer- 
ciſes brought to the higheſt Eſteem of God, anda 
moſt ardent Deſire of him, will infinite Goodneh 
diſappoint theſe good Diſpoſitions at the laſt? This 
is a Thought unſuitable to the divine Nature. 

I will only add one Point more ; which 1s, that 
it cannot but be true Pleaſure to infinite Goodneſs to 
find Objects meet for his Bounty: For indeed we 
ſee it eminently fo in Men of ſingular Goodnels and 
NINETY: 

Thus we ſee chat there are in common Reaſon ma- 
* ſolid Pleas for the Immortality of Man. 

That there will be a Reſurrection of the Body; 
and that the everlaſting Puniſhments of another 
Life are equitable, I will in the laſt Place ſhew. 

Againſt the Reſurrection of the Body there can be 
only one Argument, that tis impaſible. 

But it cannot in Reaſon be thought impoſſible 
for the God of all Power tu re-unite the Duſt of hv- 

man Bodies : or that he who nn 
ſhould revive them. * 
r 2 bf] 
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And as to the Eternity of the Puniſhments of a 
future State, | | 
It is very reaſonable to grant, that as the Nature, 
Majeſty, and Glory of God are infinite, that he 
will puniſh in a Manner ſuitable to himſelf, The 
Demerit of Sin againſt a Being that is infinite in all 
Perfection, is certainly infinite: So that the Sinner 
thereby contracts infinite Guilt, and is bound over 
to infinite Puniſhment. | 

But as we are ſenſible that the Perfection of divine 
Juſtice does not appear in the preſent Diſpenſations 
of Providence, it is therefore reaſonable to conceive 
that God will ſhew his Wrath in another World on 
the Veſſels fitted for Deſtruction. 

Theſe Arguments demonſtrate how well ground- 
ed the good Man's Hopes and Fears are, with Re- 
terence to the infinite Retributions of another World: 
And how fooliſh they are, who mock and deſpiſe 
them ? | 

And, now may all ſerious Chriſtians be directed 
tothe certain Means of finding Favour in the Sight 
of the ſupreme Judge at his Appearance. 
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2 diſcourſing upon this Subject, I ſhall EPS. 


myſelf ro our Terraqueous Globe, and ſhall 
di | 7550 55 N therein, 0 p Eh 
o ſuch as are not pro arts, 
Hpendages or Outworks of the Globe. 4; | 
II. The Globe ſelf. 


— N 


BOOK I ; . 
( the Outmorks of the Globe, the Atmaſphers, Light, 


and Gravity. 


CHAP. J. 3 
| Of ihe Aimoſphere in generals mY 
HE Atmoſphere which ſurrounds. our 9 * 


i to es 
de conſi Nature, and its Uſe, 


1. 
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1. Its Nature, a Maſs of Air, fit to penetrate into 
the inmoſt Receſſes of Nature, to 55, animate 
and rien if. 

2. Its Uſe; It is che Air by E. the A ani 
mal and vegetable World lives: To which the Bird, 
owe their Flight, and by which even the Fiſhes 
aſcend and deſcend in their Element. , But it would 
be too tedious to reckon up the many Benefits of i 
in many uſeful Engines (See Boyle, of the Cauſe if 
Attraction by Suftion) in many of the Functions and 
Operations of Nature ; in Conveyance of Sounds, 
_ in its admirable Uſe in miniſtering to the en- 

htening of the World by its reflecting the Light 

0 the heavenly Bodies to us, and refracting the Sun 
Beams to our Eyes, before it even ſurmounteth our 
Horizon; by which Means the Day is protracted 
throughout the whole Globe; and the long Nights 
are. ſnortened in the frigid Zone, yea the-Sun'riſeth 
to Appearance to the great Comfort of thoſe forlor 
Places, when it is really abſent from them. ( 
Varen. Geo. c. 19. Pr. 22. 

But paſſing by all theſe T ies” 1 ſhall only i in- 
Git upon the excellent Uſe of the Atmoſphere, -in 
Reſpect of its two SAL the 24 nds, x... the 
Clouds and Rain. 


CHAP. 1. 
Of nid, 


The great Uſefulneſs of theſe. demonſtrate them 
to be the Work of an infinite Creator. For i 
the whole Maſs of Air was always at Reſt, and 
without Motion, it would ſuffocate, and poiſon al 
the World. But the perpetual Commotions it * 
ceives from Gales and — coun keep it pure and 
healthful, and give Pleaſure to Mankind; witnel 
the Sutniner Gales, but eſpecially the Gale, 
which cool ing. make healthful t torrid Lg 


3 
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and without theſe Mankind could have little Com- 
merce with one another. (See Damprer's Diſcourſe 
of Winds, Chap. 4.) / | 


Of Clouds and Rain, oy 


Which are uſeful to the World in the refreſhing 
Shades which are afforded by the one, and the fertile 
Dews and Showers of the other, whithout which the 
Trees and Plants would die with Drought. | 

And if to theſe Uſes we ſhould add the Origin of 
Fountains and Rivers, we ſhould have another In- 
ſtance of the great Uſe of this Meteor. (See Ran 
Phyfico Theolog. Diſc. 2. pag. go, Sc.) 2 5 

And now it we conſider the Neceſſity of the At- 
moſphere to the many Uſes of the Globe, and its 
great Convenience to the whole; who could ever 
ay that ſuch a Body, ſo different from the Globe it 
ſerves, ſhould be made by any other Efficient, than 
by the Power and Wiſdom of the infinite God ? - * 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Liebr. 


Let us conſider the great Neceſſity and Uſe of it 
to all our animal World, and we ſhall find it the 
very Life and Pleaſure of all thoſe Creatures. 

By the Help of this all the animal World is en- 
abled to tranſa& their Buſineſs. ' By this they can 
ake a View of all the glorious works of God, and 
ke his wonderful Art and Contrivance in the Parts 
of Animals and Vegetables, and in a Word behold 
the Harmony of the lower World, and of the Globes 
above, and ſurvey the exquiſite Workmanſhip of 
eyery Creature. F e 
To all which I might add, the Improvement 
which Men have made of it by the Refractions and 
Reflections of Glaſſes. | But, 
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But, to wave enumerating more of its particulat 
Benefits, I ſhall only obſerve theſe two, viz. the 
Swiftneſs of its Motion, and its vaſt Extenſion. 

1. It is a very great Act of Providence, that ſo 
great a Benefit as Light is, is not long in its Paſſage 
from Place to Place, Was it not ſo ſwift as it is, 
(See Newt. Opt. Lid. 2. Part 3. Prop. 11. Phil 
Tranſ. Ne 136.) its Vigour would be greatly cool, 
its Rays leſs penetrant; and Darkneſs would be with 

reat Difficulty removed. But paſſing with nearly 
i; Swiftneſs of 60000. Exgliſb Miles in one Second 
of Time, or being but about ſeven or eight Minutes 
in coming from the Sun to us, we receive the kind- 
ly Influence of that noble Creature of God. 

2. Another Thing of great Conſideration about 
Light, is its vaſt Expanſion, which is as boundlci 
as the Univerſe. (See Hook's: Pofi. Works, Laſt. of 
Light, p. 779 Which is manifeſt from our ſeeing 
ſome of the heavenly Bodies with our naked Eye, 
fome by the Help of optical Inſtruments, and others 
in all Probability farther with better Inſtruments. 


— H A P. i V. 


„ Of Gravity. | 
Gravity is that Tendency which Bodies have to 
the Center of the Earth. 

By this Power our Globe js defended againſt Diſ- 
Gpation, and all its Parts kept in their proper Place 
and Order. All material Things do naturally gra- 
vitate thereto. ; and even the flecting Waters by ths 
Means keep their conſtant æqui- poiſe in the Globe. 

Another Thing owing to Gravity is Levity, that 
whereby what we call light Bodies ſwim z a Thing 
uſeful in many Reſpects to many Animab, but par. 
ticularly ſerviceable to the raiſing of Vapouts, and 
to their Conveyance round about the World. (Ser 


And now from this tranſient View of the bare 
Appendages of the Globe, we have ſo maniſeſt a 
Sample of the Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of 
the infinite Creator, that it is eaſy to imagine the 
whole Fabric of a Piece, the Work at leaſt of a 
ſcilful Artiſt. 


ä * 1 


— * * * * — 


BOOK II. 
Of the Terraqueous Globe itſelf in general. 
AVING diſpatched the Outworks, let us take 
a Survey of the Globe #/elf, which does no leſt 
than the Outworks aggrandize its Maker, and in 
all its Parts proclaim its infinitely wiſe and good 
Compoſer. And for a Demonſtration of this, I 
ſhall, | | 
I. Take a general Proſpect of the Globe. 
II. Survey its Particulars, | 2 4 
I. The Things which fall under the general Proſ- 
pet of the Globe, are its Figure, Bulk, Motion, 
Place, Diſtribution into Earth and Waters, and the 
great Variety of all Things upon it, and in it, 


CHAP. I. 
Of its Figure. 
Is Figure is ſpherical, which is the moſt commo- 
ve 40s upon many Accounts; as it is moſt capacious, 


8 its Surface is equi-diſtant from the Center, not 
only of the Globe, but, (at leaſt nearly) of Gravity 


a ind Motion too. But to paſs by theſe; R 
i 1. This Figure is moſt commodious in reſpe& of 
Heat, and Light alſo in ſome Meaſure. For by 


is Means, Light and Darkneſs, Cold and Heat, 
Moiſt and Dry, are equally imparted to the World. 
2. This Figure is admirably adapted to the com- 
nodious and equal . Diſtributions o „ 
| e 
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of the Earth and Waters: For to the diurnal Mo- 
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the Globe. For ſince by the Laws of Gravity the 
Waters will poſſeſs the loweſt Place; therefore if 
the Map of Earth was cubic, priſmatic, or any 
other angular Figure, one Part would be drowned, 
and another be too dry. Ch 

3. The orbicular Figure of the Globe is more be. 
neficial to the Winds and Motions of the Atmoſ. 
phere. If the Earth were of any other Figure, the 
Currents of Air would be much retarded. We ſe 
what Influence high Mountains, Capes and Head. 
lands have upon the Winds (See Damprer's Winds, 
Ch, 1.) and divert and change even the conſtan 
Winds that blow round the Globe in the Torrid 
Zone. And therefore ſince this is the Effect of ſuch 
little Excreſcences, what would be the Conſequences 
of Angles that would equal a quarter, tenth, or an 
hundredth Part of the Globe's Radius ? 

Thus the Figure of the Globe doth manifeſt it to 
be a Work of Contrivance. Fr as 


CHAP-H.. 


Of the Bulk of the Globe. 


It is a Maſs of above two hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand millions of Miles ſolid Continent z a Work 
too grand for any Thing leſs than a God to make. 


CHAP. II. 
em” The Motions of the Globe. 
The Motions of the Globe are round its own Ax, 
and round the Sun. That fo vaſt a Body of Earth 


and Waters ſhould be moved at all, that its Motions 
ſhould be ſo regularly performed for near 6000 Years, 


do manifeſtly 'argue a divine infinite Power. But 


eſpecially if to this we add the wonderful Uſe of theſe 
Motions to the Inhabitants, nay to all the Product 


tion 
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tion we owe the comfortable Changes of Day and 
Night; to its annual Motion we owe the various 
Seaſons, and the beneficial Influences theſe have on 
the Bodies and State of Animals, Vegetables, and 
all other Things, both in the torrid, temperate, and 
frigid Zones. 6 K 


ADM ee 

Of the Place of the 1 reſpect of the heavenly 
| 0ates, | | 

Another Thing very conſiderable in our Globe, 

is its Place and Situation at a due Diſtance from the 

Sun, its Fountain of Light, and Heat, and from 

is neighbouring Planets, and from the fixt Stars, 

for if the Earth was nearer the Sun, it would be 

burnt up; and if at a greater Diſtance, we ſhould 
be frozen with Cold. | N45 


CAA) Woo ms oc 
_ The Diſtribution of the Earth and Waters. 


The Diſtribution of theſe is well adjuſted to the 
Uſes and Conveniency of the World. By this there 
is a juſt equi-poiſe of the whole Globe; and the 
Earth and Waters are ſo admirably well placed about 
the Globe, as to miniſter to one another's Uſes. The 
great Oceans, and the leſſer Seas, are ſo diſtributed 
throughout the Globe, as to afford ſufficient Va- 
pours, Clouds, and Rains, to temperate the Cold 
of the northern frozen Air, to cool the Heats of the 
torrid Zone, and to refreſh the Earth with Showers, 
yea in ſome Meaſure to miniſter freſh Waters to the 
Fountains and Rivers. (See Phileſ; Tranſ, No 289.) 
Nay, ſo abundant is this Bleſſing of God, that there 
s a Surpluſage of this uſeful Creature. The freſh 
Waters are ſo ordered, as to be carried thro' con- 
venient Channels back again to the Sea, and many 
o' them thro? ſuch large Tracts of Land, and 5 
> 2 UC 
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fuch Diſtances, that it is a wonder that the Founttin 


. | ſhould be high enough, or the Seas low — hat 
"| ever to a ſo long a Conveyance: And indeed, Me 
i | fach — Conveyances of the Waters make Wl be 
MAY manifeſt, that nothing leſs than the Fiat of the Al. Wl zre 
7 mighty could ever have made ſo long and commo. WI one 
nl dious Declivities and Channels for the Paſſage of the BN tler 
i Waters, An 
CHAP. VI. * 

The great Variety of all Things upon and in the Gllle 
1 A Cie of e World, * 
There are ſo many Beaſts, ſo many Birds, ſo ma. even 
ny Inſects, Trees, Lands, and Sea-Plants, Fiſhes, Duſt 
Minerals, Metals, and Foſſils, ſo many Species of Wl cithe 
theſe Genera, fo many individuals of thoſe Species, BW them 
that there is nothing wanting to the Uſe of Man, ot ttixe: 
any other Creature. If every Age ſhould chang: WW after 
its Food, its way of Cloathing ; if every Age had Wand i 
its Variety of Diſeaſes; nay if Man or any other Wire y 
Animal was minded to change theſe Things every WW them! 
Day, ſtill the Creation would not be exhauſted. For WW Subſi 


the Creation is fo various, that there is enough to 
fupply the Wants, the Conveniences, yea almoſ 
the Extravagances of all- Creatures, in all Places, 
all Ages, and upon all Occaſions, k 

And this may ſerve to anſwer this Objection, why 
God made fo many noxious Animals, Inſects, and 
Plants ? 

To which IJ may anſwer, that theſe ſerve as Rod 
to chaſtiſe us, as Means to excite our Wiſdom, Care, 
and Induſtry ; that this great Variety is a moſt wil 
Proviſion for all Ufes ; ſome for „ ſome for 
Phyſic, ſome for Habitation, and — for Re- 
creation, either to Man, or ſome other Creatures, 
eg God has liberally provided, as well 8 

r Man. 

And it is maniſeſt, that all the Creates of Gt 

I Vo 
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have, or may have their ſeveral Uſes. even among 
Men; for although in one Place many Things may 
be neglected, yet in other Places they may be of 
great Uſe. Many Things there are alſo, which in 
one Form may be pernicious to Man, but in ano- 
ther of great Uſe. There are many Plants, many 
Animals, many Minerals, which in one Form de- 
ſtroy, in another heal. 3 

Or it there be many Things of little immediate 
Uſe to Man, yet to other Creatures they may afford 
Food, or Phyſic. How many Trees, Plants, nay 
even the very Carcaſſes of Animals, yea the very 
Duſt of the Earth (See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 291.) are 
either Food or Medicine to many Creatures, afford 
them Retreat, are Places of Habitation, or Ma- 
ttixes for their Generation, as ſhall be ſhewed here- 
iter? The prodigious Swarms of Inſects in the Air; 
ind in the Waters, tho* of no great Uſe to Man, 
ire yet Food to Birds, Fiſhes; Reptiles, Inſects 


ry Wl iemſelves, and other Creatures, for whoſe happy 
or WI Subitence God had bountifully provided. 
oſt 
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O the Globe in particular. 


- * the more regular Proceeding on this Sub- 
jet, I ſhall diftribute the Globe, 
oh I. Into the Earth and its Appurtenances. 
are, II. Into the Waters and theirs. 
wie | Into the Earth, Cc. 
In ſurveying the Earth, L intend, 


1. Fo conſider its conſtituent Parts. 

2, The Inhabitants thereof, 3 oy 
1. As to the Earth itſelf, the moſt remarkable 
Things, are, OS AF te beth 

1. Its various Soils, .__ 

2, Its ſeveral Strata, or Beds. | 
You, II. . 2. Its 
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3. Its fubterraneous Paſſages. 
4. Its Mountains and Vallies. 


SF. I. 

Of the Soils in the Earth. 
The various Soils are an admirable Contrivance 
of God, in making this Proviſion for the various 
| Vegetables, and divers other Uſes of the Creatures, 
Some Vegetables delight in a warm Soil, ſome in 
a cold, ſome in a heavy, others in a light Soil; 
and ſome in moiſt, and ſome in dry Places: Stil 
we find Proviſion enough for all theſe Purpoſes; 
rt Country abounding with its proper Trees and 

Ants. 5 8 5 
The various Soils are alſo of great Uſe to divers 
Animals, Fowls, Inſects, and Reptiles, who make 
their Places of Reft in the Earth, their Security 
from Enemies; and their Neſts to repoſe their 
Young ; ſome delighting in a lax and perviow 
Mould, and others in a more ſolid Earth, that vil 
better ſecure them againſt Injuries, 


CHAP. II. 
Of the various Strata of the Earth. 


By the Strata I mean thoſe Layers of Mineral 
Metals, Earth, and Stone, lying under that uppa 
Stratum of the Earth, all of great Uſe to Mankind 

There is one grand Uſe of one of theſe Strata tis 
cannot be omitted, and that is, thoſe ſubterraneou 
Strata of Sand, Gravel, and laxer Earth that adi 
of, and facilitate the Paſſage of the ſweet Water 
and may probably be the Colanders, whereby tie 
are fweetened, and then at the ſame Time allo co: 

veyed to all Parts of the World. | Bur 
Now that which in a particular Manner doth ſet! find as 
to me to manifeſt a ſpecial-Providence of Gol Lan 
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tepoliting theſe watry Beds is, that they ſhould be 
diſperſed over the Wotld : That they ſhould ſo en- 
tirely, or for the moſt Part, conſiſt of lax Earth; 
and be ſo ſeldom blended with other impervious 
Moulds 3 or if they are ſo, it is commonly but ac- 
cidentally : And that they are interpoſed between 
the other impervious Beds, and fo are as a Prop and 
Pillar to guard them off, and t6 prevent their ſink- 
ing, and ſhinting up the Paſſage of Waters. 
C HAP. III. 
Of the fubterraneous Caverns and Vulcands: 
Theſez beſides the many ſecret Functions and 
Operations of Nature in the Bowels of the Earth; 
that in all Probability they miniſter unto; are of great 
Uſe in the Countries where they are. . 
The Vulcano's are as Spiracles or Funnels to the 
Countries where they are, to vent the Fire and Vas 
pours that would otherwiſe make dreadful Havock, 
and often do ſo, by diſmal Convulſions of the Earth; 
| Nay if the Hypotheſis of a central Fire and Was 
ters be true; theſe Out · lets ſeem to be of the greateſt 
Uſe to the Peace of the Globe, in venting the ſubs 
terraneous Heat and Vapours; which, it pent up; 
would make dteadful Commotions of the Earth and 
Waters, (Ser Woodward's Eſſay, Part 3. Conſect. i 3.) 
CHAP. IV. 
Of the Mountains and Valliel. 
As to the Buſineſs of Ornament, Beauty, And 
Plaſure, I may appeal to all Men's Senſes, whether 
tie grateful Variety of Hills and Dales be not more 
plaſing than the largeſt continued Plains. 
Bur be the Cafe as it will as t6 Beauty; we ſhall 
ind as of the 
tonunbddous on many Accounts: ,. 
e 1. 1 
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I. It is moſt healthful to Man. To ſome Conftity. 
tions indeed any Place or Temperature of the Air 
are agreeable. But then others are ſo weakly, 2; 
not to be able to bear one, but can live comfortably 
in another Place; to conſumptive Perſons the finer 
Air of the Hills agree; and others grow healthy 
in the warmer Air of the Vallies. 
2. Another great Convenience of Hills is, they 
ſerve as Skreens to keep off the Cold, and refe& 
the Rays of the Sun, and ſo render our Habitati. 
ons more comfortable in Winter, and promote the 
Vegetables in Summer. | 
3. Another Benefit of the Hills is that they ſerve 
for the Production of great Varieties of Herbs and 
Trees. (See Ray's Wiſdom of God. p. 252. 
| Another Convenience is, that the Mountains 
rde for the Harbour, Entertainment, and Main- 
tenance of various Animals, Birds, and Inſet, 
(See Ray, ubi ſupra.) 
. 5. The Hills ſerve to the Generation of Minerals 
and Metals, and in them principally are the moſ 
uſeful Foſſils found. 5 
6. It is to the Hills that the Fountains owe their 
riſe, and the Rivers their Conveyance; and conſe- 
quently thoſe vaſt Piles are not, as they are charged, 
uſeleſs Excreſcences of our Globe, but were made 
by the infinite Creator to diſpenſe this great Bleſſing 
to all the World. For was the Surface of the Earth 
even and level, it is moſt certain, there could be no 
Deſcent of the Rivers, but inſtead of gliding thro 
thoſe gentle Declivities to the Sea, they would ſtag- 
nal an tine. 
Nor could there be any Fountains, becauſe tit 
Waters could find no Deſcent, if there were 10 
higher Lands, by Vertue of their own Gravity, 
and therefore could not break out into thoſe commo. 
dious Currents, which we every where almoſt find 
in, or near the Hills, and ſeldom, or never in pr 
* 1 C10 
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cious Plains; and when in them, at inconvenient 
Depths of the Earth ; nay thoſe very ſubterraneous 
Waters that are to be met with by digging in the | 
Plains, are in all Probability owing to the Hills. 
(See Ray's Diſc. 1. P. 40.) 

Or if there be any Place that is devoid of Moun- 
tains, and yet watered, as perhaps ſome Iſlands may 
yet in this very Caſe that whole Maſs of Land is 
no other than as one Mountain deſcending, though 
unperceivedly gently from the midland Parts to the 
Sea, as moſt other Lands do ; as is manifeſt from 
the Deſcent of their Rivers, the principal of which 
in moſt Countries have generally their Riſe in the 
more lofty mid-land Parts. | 2 
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1 taken a Survey of the Earth in 
particular, I ſhall next take a View of the 
Inhabitants thereof, Tt 
Theſe Creatures are either ſenſitive or inſenſitive, 
In ſpeaking of the ſenſitive, I ſhall conſider, 

1, Some Things common to them all, I 
Things peculiar to their Tribes. 

. The Things in common are, 

. The five Senſes, and their Organs. 

. Reſpiration. | | 
The Motion or Locomotive Faculty of Anj- 
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4. The Place in which they live. 

5. The Balance of their Numbers. 

7. Their Cloathing. 
8. Their Houſes, Neſts, or Habitations. 
9. Their Methods of Self-preſervation. 
10. Their Generation. 
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Of the five Senſes in general. 
The Conſideration of theſe Particulars alone, if f 
there were ne other Demonſtrations of God, is abur- it 
dantly fufficient to evince the infinite Wiſdom, it 
Power, and Goodneſs of God. For who can by tt 
ſtand amazed at the Glories of theſe Works; at the 0 
admirable Artifice of them, and at their noble Uſe n 
and Performances! Without Sight, we could not mM 
view the Glories of the Heavens, nor the Beauties R 
of the Earth: Without Smell or Taſte, we could la 
_— diſcern between wholſome and unwholſome 
nor enjoy the Pleaſures of delightful Odours, to 
If we we bad no Raariag, we ſhould not perceive the I 
Sounds of Muſic, the Melody of Birds, and all the cl 
reſt of the Harmonies the Creator hath provided 
for the Delight of his Creatures. And laſtly, how Wil of 
could Man, or any other Creature diſtinguiſh Pls WI m 
fure from Pain, Health from Sickneſs, without the Br 
Senſe of Feeling. Here therefore we have a glor 
ous Oeconomy in every Animal, that commandeth E 
Admiration, and deſerveth our Contemplation. 4 
CHAP. II. 2 
Of the Eye. ne 
For our clearer proceeding in the Conſideration 
of this noble Pare, I ſhall conſider, pl 
1. The Form of the Eye. _ 
2. Its Situation, In 
3. Its Mations. ba 
4. Its Size. 
5. Its Number, at 
6. Its Parts. = © 
., The Guard Nature hath provided for ths v io 


uſeful 3 Part. 
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1. The Form of the Eye. 

The Form of the Eye is globular, or find 
of the ſphæroidal Form, the molt commodious, as 
being fitteſt to contain the Humours within, and to 
receive the Images of Objects from without. Was 
it a Cube, or of any multangular Form, ſome of 
is Parts would lie too far off, and ſome 100 nigh 
thoſe lenticular Humours, which by their Refracti- 
ons cauſe Viſion, But by Means of the above- 
mentioned form, the Humours of the Eye are com- 
modiouſly laid together, to perform their Office of 
Refraftion 3 and the Retina 1s neatly adapted regu- 
larly to receive the Images without. 

To this we may add the Aptitude of this Figure 
to the Motion of the Eye. For by this Figure it 
is well prepared to move every Way with great Fa» 
cili 

a4 The Situation af the Eye. By the Situation 
of che Eye in the Head it is prepared to take in 
more Objects; and beſides its Proximity to the 
Brain, it is the moſt convenient Place for Defence. 

Another Thing obſervable in the Sight of the 
Eye is the Manner of its Situation in the Head, in 
the fore Part, or the ſide Part thereof, according to 
the particular Occaſions of particular Animals. | 

In Man and in ſome other Creatures it is placed 
to look directly forward, but yet ſo as to take i in 
near the Hemiſphere before it. 

In Birds, and ſome other Creatures, the Read is ſo 
placed as to take in near a whole Sphere, that they 
may the better ſeek their Food, and eſcape Danger. 
In Hares they are placed ſo as to ſee their Enemies 
backwards, and ſo eſcape them. 

And for the Aſſiſtance of the Eyes, and ſome 
other Senſes in their Actions, the Head is general- 
05 _ to turn as Occaſion requires. Which leads 
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rally every Way, for the better Reception of the 
viſual Rays. on: +: | 43 

But in thoſe Creatures, whoſe Eyes or Heads 
have no Motion (viz. Spiders and Snails) Provi- 
dence has placed their Eyes at a Diſtance from the 
Head, to be circumvolved here and there; or one 
this, and the other that Way, as the Cameleon does 
at Pleaſure, And in Creatures, whoſe Eyes are 
without Motion, they have more than two Eyes, or 
their Eyes are nearly two protuberant Hemiſpheres, 
and each Hemiſphere often conſiſting of a prodigious 
Nymber of other little Segments of a Sphere ; by 
which Means thoſe Creatures are ſo far from being 
denied any Benefit of Sight, that they have proba- 
bly more of it than other Creatures, anſwerable to 
the Rapidity of their Flight, and briſk Motion; 
and to their Inqueſt after Food, Habitations, or 
Re poſitaries of Generation. | f 
Another admirable Proviſion in the Eye is in its 
Size, which is different according to the Size of 
different Creatures, and their different Ways of 
JJ IM | | 
5. Another Thing remarkable are its Numbers; 
not leſs than two, and in Spiders more. (See Powers, 
Microſ. Obſervat. p. 11.) | 
' Naw this is an admirable Proviſion ; firſt, for the 
Convenience of taking in a larger Angle or Space, 
and Jeſt one of them ſhould be deſtroyed, But the 
moſt conſiderable Thing is, that the Object is not 
multiplied, as well as the Organ, but appears but 
one, though ſeen with two, or more Eyes. A ma- 
nifeſt Proof of the exquiſite Art of the-Maker. But 
his infinite Skill will beſt be ſet forth, _ 

6. By ſurveying the Parts and Mechani/m of the 
Eye. And here we cannot but ſtand amazed when 
we view this admirable-Fabric, and conſider the pro- 
digious Exactneſs, and the exquiſite Skill employed 
in every Part miniſtering to this noble and neceſſa- 
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Nothing can be more manifeſtly an act of Con- 
trivance, than the Muſcles of the Eye, wich are a- 
dapted to move it any Way, ſo as always to keep that 
Paralleliſm of the Eye, which is neceſſary to true 
Viſion, I might here inſtance the artificial Structure 
of the Trochlearis, and the Augmentation of its 
Power by the Trochlea; the Magnitude and Strength 
of the attollent Muſcle, ſomething exceeding that of 
its Antagoniſt ;. the peculiar Muſcle called the /u/- 
penſory Muſcle given ta Brutes, by reaſon of the 
prone Poſture of their Bodies, and frequent Occaſi- 
ons to hang down their Heads; (ſee Villis de An. 
Brut. p. 1. c. 15.) I might alſo ſpeak of the Ori- 
gin and Inſertion of the lower oblique Muſcle, but it 
would be tedious. I ſhall therefore only obſerve 
the exquiſite Equilibration of all theſe oppoſite and 
antagoniſt Muſcles, effected partly by the equality, 
of their Strength; which is the Caſe of the adducent 
and abducent Muſcles ; partly by their peculiar Ori- 
gin, or the Addition of the Trochlea; which is the 
Caſe of the oblique Muſcles, and partly by the natu- 
ral Poſture of the Body and the Eye; which is the 
Caſe of the attollent and depriment Muſcles. By this 
ſo curious and exact Librations, all unſeemly Con- 
tortions of the Eye are prevented, and it is able 
with great Readineſs and Exactneſs to apply itſelf to 
every Object. "aps | 

As to the Tunicks of the Eye, I might take No- 
tice of the Prodigious Fineneſs of the Arachnoides, 
the acute Senſe of the Retina, and the Tranſparency 
of the Cornea, and the ſtrong, Texture of that and 
the Sclerotica, But I ſhall conſider that Part of the 
Uvea which makes the Pup. | 
The Pupils in divers Animals are of a different 
Form. In Man it is round, that being the moſt 

roper Figure for the Poſitions of our Eyes, and the 
Uſe we make of them by Day and Night. In 
eur other Wien kn e 4 win Form 3 10 
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ſome others tranſverſe, viz. in Oxen, Goats, Horſes, 
Sheep, &c. with its Aperture large; which is an 
admirable Proviſion for ſuch Creatures to ſee the bet- 
ter laterally, and thereby to avoid Inconveniences, 
as well as to help them to gather Food. In Car 
the Fiſſure of the Pupil is erect, and alſo capable of 
opening wide, and ſhutting up cloſe : The latter of 
which ſerveth to exclude the brighter Light of the 
Day, and the former to take in the more faint Rays 
of the Night, to enable them to catch their Prey in 
the Dark. | | 
The next Thing I ſhall take Notice of, are the 
Humours of the Eye, and that only concerning the 
prodigious Art and Finery of the conſtituent Parts 
of the cryſtalline Humour, it being, according to ſome 
hte microſcopical Obſervations, compoſed of divers 
thin Scales; and theſe made up of one ſingle minu- 
teſt Thread, or Fibre, wound round about, ſo as 
not to croſs one another in any one Place, and yet 
to meet ſome in two, and ſome in more different 
Centers. A Web not to be woven, an optic Lens 
2 to be wrought by any Art leſs than infinite Wiſ- 
om. | 
Concerning the optic Nerves, 1 ſhall only take 
Notice of one wiſe Proviſion the Creator hath made 
about the Motion of the Eye, by uniting into one 
the third Pair of Nerves, called the motory Nerves, 
each of them ſending its Branches. into each Muſcle 
of each Eye, would cauſe a Diſtortion in the Eyes; 
but being united into one, near their Inſertion into 
the Brain, do thereby cauſe both Eyes to have the 
fame Motion; ſo that when one Eye is moved this 
Way and that Way, 'the other Eye is turned the 
ſame Way alſo. OY | 
Laſtly, let us conſider what Security God has 
made for the Guard and Security of this ſo well 
formed Organ. And here we find the whole Or- 
gan fortified and fenced with ſtrong compact Bones 
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lodged in a ſtrong well made Socket, and the Eye 
ſelf guarded with a nice-made Cover. Its Hu- 
mours and its inward Tunicks are indeed tender, 

te to their tender, curious Uſes, bur the 

Coats without are context and callous, firm and 
ſtrong 3 and particularly in Birds, ſome Parts of 
theſe Tunicles . the Nature and Hardneſs of 
Bone or Horn. 
But for thoſe Creatures whoſe Eyes are tender, 
nd without the Guard of Bones, there Nature hath 
provided for this tender Senſe, a wonderful kind of 
Goard, by endowing the Creature (Snails) with 2 
Faculty of withdrawing its Eyes into its Head. 
Thus I have ſurveyed this firſt Senſe of Animals, 
the prodigious Workmanſhi thereof abundantly 
demonſtrates it to be the Work of an infinitely wile, 
werful, and beneficent Creator. The Ules and 
ts of it I need not expatiate upon, ſince we 
receive the Benefit of it every Moment, and the 
Want or Defe& of which we lament every Mo- 


ment of our Lives among our greateſt Misfortunea. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Senſe of Hearing. 
Concerning the Senſe of Hearing, I ſhall take 
Notice of two Things; the Organ of the Ear, and 
its object Sound. 

1. The Organ of the Ear. Paſſing by its con- 
venient Number of being double, which ferves for 
the more commodious Hearing on both Sides; as 
alſo the wiſe Proviſion for the Loſs or Injury of one 
of the Ears: I ſhall conſider its Situation and its 
admirable Fabric. 

1. It is fituated in the moſt convenient Part of the 
Body, near the common Senſory in the Brain, to 
give more ſpeedy Information ; in a Part — it 
fan be beſt guarded, and where it gives the eaſt 

: Annoy- 
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Annoyance to the Exerciſes of any other Part; in 
the moſt eminent Part of the Body, where it can 
erceive the moſt Objects, and receive the greateſt 
nformation; and near the Eye, with which it hath 
peculiar Communication by its Nerves, But 
2. If we ſurvey its Fabric, it will appear to be 
an admirable Piece of the divine Wiſdom, and Pow. 
. er. For the Manifeſtation of which, let us diſtin&. 
ly furvey the outward and inward Part of this cu- 
rious Organ. 1 
1. For the outward Ear, It is nicely prepared 
to the peculiar Occaſions of each reſpective Animal. 
In Man it is of a Form proper for the erect Poſture 
of his Body. In Birds of a Form proper for Flight, 
In Quadrupeds its Form is agreeable to the Poſture 
and {lower Motions of the Body. In Hares it is 
large, erect, and open, to hear the leaſt Approach 
of Danger, in others covered, to keep out noxious 
Inſects. In the ſubterraneous Quadrupeds, as a pro- 
tuberant Ear would obſtruct their Labours, ſo they 
have their Ears ſhort, lodged deep, and back ward 
in their Head, and paſſing to the under Part there- 
of, and all ſufficiently fenced. And as for Inſects, 
and Fiſhes, if they enjoy this Senſe, it may probably 
be lodged, and commodiouſly placed under the ſame 
Security and Guard, as the Smelling and ſome 
other Senſe is. 115 5 
And as the Form of this Organ is various in va- 
rious Animals, ſo in each of them its Structure 
is very curious, being in all admirably contrived to 
collect the wandering, circumambient Impreſſions 
and Undulations of Sound, and to convey them to 
the Senſory within. But without running to the ſe- 
veral Genera of Animals, I ſhall confine my ſelf ta 
the human Ear. And here the firſt Thing that 
offereth itſelf to our View is the Helix, with its tor- 
tous Cavities made to ſtop and collect the ſonorous 
Undulations, to give them a gentle Circulation and 
| Refraction, 
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Refraction, and ſo convey them to the Concha or 
larger and more capacious round Cell, at the En- 
trance of the Ear, and to bridle the Evagation of 
the Sound, when arrived ſo far, but withal not to 
make a Confuſion thereof by any diſagreeable Re- 
percuſſions; we may take Notice of a very curious 
Proviſion in thoſe little Protuberances, called the 
Tragus and Antitragus of the outward Ear, of a 
commodious Form and Texture, and conveniently 
lodged for this Uſe. The great Convenience of this 
Form and Contrivance of the outward Ear is ſuffi- 
ciently manifeſt by the want thereof, which cauſeth 
a Confuſion in the Hearing, with a certain Murmur, 
or ſwooing, like the Fall of Waters. 
Another wiſe Proviſion of the Creator is, in the 
Subſtance of the outward Ear; which is cartila- 
ginous, For if it had been Bone, it would have 
been troubleſome, and might have been broken off ; 
if Fleſh, it would have been ſubject to Contuſions, 
it would neither have remained expanded, neither 
would it ſo kindly receive and circulate the Sounds, 
but abſorb, or blunt their Progreſs into the inward 
Organ; But being hard, curiouſly ſmooth and tor- 
tous, Sounds find an eaſy Paſſage with a regular 
Volutation and Refraction, But, = 

2, Let us ſurvey the inward Part of this admira- 
ble Organ: And here we find the moſt curious and 
artful Proviſion for every Occaſion, The auditory 
Paſſage in the firſt Place, curiouſly funnelled, and 
artfully turned, to give Sounds an eaſy Paſſage, as 
well as a gentle Circulation, and Refraction, but 
withal, ſo as to prevent their too furious ruſhing in, 
and aſſaulting the more tender Parts within. 

And foraſmuch as it is neceſſary that this Paſſage 
ſhould be always open, Nature hath ſecured it from 
the Invaſion of noxious Inſects, with a bitter nauſe- 
ous Excrement, afforded from the Glands, appointed 
for that Purpoſe. N gc 


. 
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Io paſs by the Paſſage to the Palate, and itz 
Uſes; let us ſtop at the Part containing the reſt; 
namely, the Bont, the particular Texture and Hard- 
neſs of which above other Bones of the Body i; 
very remarkable, whereby it ſerves not only as 4 
Guard to the Senſory, but alſo to oppoſe the Im. 

ſes of the ætherial Matter, that there may be ng 
Loſs nor Confuſion of Sound, but that it may be 
_ conveyed regularly and entirely to the auditory 

Nerves: : | „ 
I might talte Notice of the fine Membrane called 
the Tympanum or Membrana Tympani, with its inner 
Membrane; together with the four appendant Bones, 
and the three inner Muſcles to move them; and ad- 
Juſt the whole Compages to the ſeveral Purpoſes of 
Hearing, to hear all Manner of Sounds; from this 
Region of the Tympanum; I might paſs to that of 
the Labyrinth, and therein ſurvey the curious Struc. 
ture of the Veſtibulum, the ſemi-circular Canals; 
and Cochlea; particularly the artificial Gyrations; 
— other ſingular Curioſities obſervable in the two 


But I ſhall only conſider one ſpecial Contrivance 
of the Nerves miniſtring to this Senſe of Hearing; 
and that is the Branches of one of the auditory 
Nerves, ſpread partly to the Muſcle of the Ear; 
partly to the Eye, partly to the Tongue and Inſtru- 
ments of Speech, and inoſculated with the Nerves 
to go to the Heart and Breaft, By which mean 
there is an admirable Conſent between theſe Parts of 
the Body, it being natural for moſt Animals upon 
the Hearing any uncouth Sound, to erect their Ears; 
to open their Eyes, and to be ready with the Mouth 
to call out. And accordingly it is very uſbal for 
moſt Animals; when ſurprized, prefently to fhriek 

— is beſides this in Man another great Uſs 
between the Ear and Mouth; and that is, 5 
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Voice may correſpond with the Heating, and be a 
Kind — thereof, 1 is heard with one 
of the two Nerves, may readily expreſſed with 
the Voice with the Help of — . 

Thus concerning the Organ, the Ear. Let us, 

2. Take Notice of the Object of the Ear, Sound; 
which, whatever may be the Nature and 2 
of it, none but an infinitely wiſe God could contri 
and make ſuch a fine Body, ſuch a Medium, fo 
ſuſceptible of every Impreſſion, that the Senſe of 
Hearing hath Occaſion for, to empower all Ani- 
mals to expreſs their Meaning to others; to make 
known their Fears, their Wants, their Pains and 
Sorrows in melancholic Tones; their Joys, and 
Pleaſures in more harmonious Notes; to ſend their 
Minds at great Diſtance in a ſhort Time in loud 
Boations, or to expreſs their Thoughts near at hand 
with a gentle Voice, or in ſectet Whiſpers. And 
to ſay no more, who leſs than the ſame moſt wile 
and indulgent Creator could form ſuch an Oecono- 
my as that of Melody and Muſic is! and contrive. 
that it ſhould not only affect the Fancy with Delight, 
but alſo give Relief to the Grief and Sadneſs of the 
Heart, yea appeaſe all thoſe turbulent Paſſions 
which are excited in the Breaſt, by an immoderate 
Ferment and Fluctuation of the Blood? 

And now, who can reflect upon all this curious 
Apparatus of the Sen/e of Hearing, and not own it 
to be the Work of an omnipotent and infinitely 
wile and good God ? | 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Senſe of Smelling. 


It being neceſſary that the odoriferous Effluvia of 
Bodies ſhould have an eaſy and free Paſſage to the 
olfactory Nerves, the all-wiſe Cteator hath made 
lufficient Proviſion for the Reception of Smells, ” 
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the Apertures of the Noftrils which are cartilaginotis, 
the better to be * open, and withal to be dilated 
or contracted, as there is Occaſion : For which Ser: 
vice it hath ſeveral proper Muſcles. 3 
And foraſmuch as it is by breathing, that the 
odorant Particles are drawn in, therefore there is a 
very wiſe Proviſion made in the Laminæ with which 
the upper Part of the Noſe 1s barricado'd, which 
| ſerve to two Uſes ; partly to keep any Thing noxi- 
ous from entering the Paſſages in our Sleep, or 
when we are not aware ; and partly to receive the 
Divarications of the olfactory Nerves, which are 
here ſpread thick, and which do by this Means 
meet the Smells entering with the Breath, and ſtrik- 
ing upon them. ck 

And accordingly, the more accurate this Senſe is 
in any Animal, the longer we may obſerve thoſe 
Lamine, and more in Number, and crouded toge. 
ther, to contain the more nervous Filaments, and to 
detain and fetter the odoriferous Particles. | 

And what admirable Proviſion this is, which 
God hath made for the Good of brute Creatures. 
In Inſects and many other Creatures, it is of great 
Uſe-m the Propagation of their Kind, as particu- 
larly in helping them to ſafe Places for the laying 
their Eggs and breeding their Young. Others by 
the Accuracy of their Smell are of Uſe to Mankind. 
And moſt of the irrational Animals do by ther 
Smell find out their Food, With what Curioſity 
do the herbaceous Kind pick and chuſe ſuch Plants 
as are good for Food or Medicine, and refuſe ſuch 
as would hurt them? And all by the Help of the 
Smell aſſiſted by the Taſte. 


| O the Taſte. 
In this, as in the laſt Senſe, we have an Appara- 


tus abundantly ſufficient to the Senſe, Nerves cu- 
"4-4 | rioully 
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riouſly divaricated about the Tongue and Mouth, 
to receive the Impreſſions of every Guſto, and theſe 
Nerves guarded with a firm and proper Tegument 
to defend them from Harms ; but withal ſo perfo- 
rated in the papillary Eminences, as to give a free 
Admiſſion to Taſtes, | | 

The Situations of this Senſe and the Smell are in 
the moſt convenient Place for the Diſcharge of their 
Offices, at the firſt Entrance into the Mouth, to 
ſurvey what is to be admitted therein, whether whol- 
ſome or unwholſome, pleaſant or unſavoury. And 


. for this End God ſeems to have eſtabliſned a great 


Conſent between the Eye, the Noſe and Tongue, 
by ordering the Branches of the ſame Nerves to 
each of thoſe three Parts; by which Means there is 
all the Guard that can be againſt pernicious Food; 


ſe every Thing before it is admitted into the Stomach, 
. undergoing the Scrutiny of the Eye, and the Pro- 
0 bation of the Taſte and Smell. 
h CHAP M 

of Of the Senſe of Feeling. 

ea 

wy The Senſe of Feeling is performed by Nerves 
ng ſpread in the moſt incomparable Manner through 
by be Body. But to deſcribe their Origin in the Brain, 
nd. and ſpinal Marrow, their Ramifications to all the 
\eir Parts, their Inoſculations with one another, and 
fity WM ocher Matters, would take up too much Time; 
ins | ſhall only take Notice of the Diſperſion of this 
uch Lenſe throughout the Body, both without and 


within. The other Senſes, I have obſerved, are 
placed where they may be of moſt Service to the 
Animal; and foraſmuch as it is neceſſary to the Be- 
ng and Well-Being of the Body, that every Part 
ſhould be ſenſible of Things ſafe, therefore God 
ara- las diſperſed the Senſe of Feeling through the whole 

mos Body, 


- 
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Body, to diſtinguiſh between Pleaſure and Pain, 
Things ſalutary, and hurtful to the Body. 
Thus we have in the five Senſes of Animals an 
CEconomy worthy of the Creator, and manifeſtly 
demonſtrating his Power, Wiſdom, and Indulgence, 
I paſs next to conſider Reſpiration, | 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Reſprration. 

Of all the Acts of animal Life this is the chief and 
moſt neceſſary, and may juſtly deſerve a Place in 
this Survey of the Works of God in the animal 
Kingdom, | 
And here I might deſcribe the exquiſite Mecha- 
niſm of the Larynx, its Variety of Muſcles, its 
Cartilages, all ſo exquiſitely made for the Purpoſe 
of forming the Voice (See Keil's Anat. cap. 3. Sell. ).) 
and alſo the Tongue . which. miniſters to that and 
many other Uſes. | 

Next, the Fabric of the Trachea deſerves eſpecial 
Remark. Its Valve the Epiglottis on the Top, to 
fence againſt all Annoyances ; its cartilaginous Rings 
(See Greu's Coſmolog. Sacr. Book 1. Chap. 5. $. 9. 
10.) nearly environing it, with its membranous Part 
next the Gullet, to give the freer Paſſage to the 
Deſcent of the Food, and laſtly, its Tegument of 
exquilite Senſe to be readily affected with, and to 
make Efforts againſt every Thing that is hurtful or 
offenſive, theſe, I ſay, deſerve our Admiration. 

And no leſs prodigious are the Bronchi, and the 
Veſiculæ with their muſcular Fibres, (See Villin c. 
2.) they have, together with the Arteries and Veins, 
which every where accompany the airy Paſſages, 
= — Blood to receive there its Impregnations from 

e Air. 73 cel 
From hence I might proceed to e 
l . . orm 
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Form of the Ribs, the curious Mechaniſm of the 
intercoſtal Muſcles, the Diaphragm, and all other 
Muſcles miniſtering to the Offices of Reſpiration, 
But paſſing them by, I ſhall obſerve one prodigious 
Work and manifeſt Contrivance of the Creator, 
and that is the Circulation of the Blood in the Fetus 
in the Womb; ſo different from the Method thereof 
after it is born, In the Womb whilſt it is as one Bo- 
dy with the Mother, and there is no Occaſion nor 
Place for Reſpiration, there are two Paſſages on 
purpoſe for the Tranſmiſſion of Blood, without 
paſling it through the Lungs. But as ſoon as the 
Fetus is born, then theſe two Paſſages are ſhut up 
one nearly obliterated, the other becomes only a Lis 
gament, excepting in amphibious Creatures, 

And now what Action of Man doth ſhew mote 
Reaſon, Deſign, and Contrivance, than this Act of 
Nature doth the Contrivance of the great God? 

Another excellent Contrivance a-kin to the laſt, 
isfor the Preſervation of ſuch Creatures, whoſe Oc- 
caſions frequently neceſſitate them to live without, 
orwith but little Reſpiration. Thus many amphi- 
bious Creatures, many Quadrupeds, Inſects, Birds, 
and other Animals, who can live ſome Hours, 
Days, nay whole Winters with little or no Reſpira- 
tion, in a Torpitude, or Sort of Sleep, of middle 
State between Life and Death. The Proviſion made 
for theſe iar Occaſions of Life, in the Fabric 
of the Lungs, Heart, and other Parts of ſuch Creas 
tures, is manifeſtly the Work. of God, 


C HAP. VIII. 
Of the Motion of Animals. 
And here I might view the Muſcles, their curl. 
dus Structure, the nice tacking them to every Joint, 
to pull it this Way or that, according to the Pur- 
pole and Office of every s / Joint: Alſo their va- 
1 2 N 
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rious Size and Strength, exactly fitted to every 
Place, and every Uſe of the Body. And laſtly, | 
might take Notice of the muſcular Motions, both 
involuntary and ſpontaneous. 

I might ſurvey the ſpecial Fabric of the Bones mi. 
niſtring to animal Motion. I might take Notice of 
their Joints, their compleat Form adjuſted to the 
Place and Office they are employed in ; their Ban- 
dage keeping them from Luxations, the oily Matter 
to lubricate them, and their own Smoothneſs to fa- 
cilitate their Motion. 

And laſtly, T might trace the various Nerves 
throughout the Body, ſent about to miniſter to its 
various Motions. I might conſider their Origin, 
their Ramifications to the ſeveral Parts, and their 
Inoſculations with one another. 

But I ſhall only ſpeak diſtinctly to the Locomo- 
tive Act itſelf, or what relates to it. And here it 

is admirable to conſider the various Methods of 
Nature, ſuited to the Occaſions of the various Ani- an 
mals. © ha 

Reptiles, whoſe Food, Habitation, and Nets tec 
lie next the Clod, Plant, Tree, or Hole, or can bear Its 
long Hunger and Hardſhip, they need neither Legs 
nor Wings for their Tranſportation ; but their ver- in: 
micular or ſinuous Motion is ſufficient for their Con- dl 
veyance. Uk 

Man and Beaſts, whoſe Occupations require a 
large Room, have accordingly a ſwifter Motion, 
with proper Engines for that Service, anſwerable to 
their Range for Food, or their Want of Armature, 


: M3 Grape} om, wa ons 


and to ſecure them from Harms. 1 

But for the winged Creatures, as they are to tra-ſ ad 
verſe large Tracts of Land and Water for their «ex 
Food, Habitation, or breeding their . Young, © * W 
they have accordingly the Faculty of Flying in the hath 
Air, and that fwittly or ſlowly, according as thei ler 
Occaſions require. Vie 
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Another remarkable Thing in the motive Facul- 


ty of all Creatures, is the geometrical Performance 
of it. The moſt accurate Mathematician can't pre- 
ſcribe a nicer Motion to the Legs and Wings of 
thoſe that walk or fly, or to the Bodies of thoſe that 
creep, neither can the Body be more compleatly 
poiſed for the Motion it is to have in every Crea- 
ture, than it is. 

But among all Creatures, none more elegant than 
the ſizing the Body of Man, the gauging his Body 
ſonicely, as to be able to ſtand erect, to ſtoop, to 
ſit, and indeed to move any Way, only with the 
Help of ſo ſmall a Stay as the Feet, whoſe Mecha- 
niſm is very curious. 


c HAP. K. 


Of the Place allotted to the ſeveral Tribes of Animals. 


All Parts of the Globe fit for an Animal to live 
and act in, are ſufficiently ſtocked with proper In- 
habitants, The Waters abound with Creatures fit- 
ted for it. The Earth is plentifully ſtocked in all 
its Parts. 5 | 

But that which ſheweth the divine Management 
in the Caſe, is, that thoſe Creatures are manifeſtly 
deſigned for the Place in which they are, and the 
Uſe and Services they perform therein. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Balance of Animals. 


The Surface of our Globe can afford only Room 
and Support to fuch a Number of Animals. The 
keeping therefore the Balance even, is manifeſtly 
a Work of divine Providence; to which End God 
hath determined the Life to ſuch a Length, and their 
Increaſe to ſuch a Number, proportional to their 
Uk in the World, Noxious Animals breed but 

| Ff3 lowly, 
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| ſlowly, whereas thoſe that are uſeful to Man, are 
produced in great Plenty. ' And thoſe Creatures 
whoſe Life is long, increaſe but ſlowly ; and where 
the Increaſe is great, their Lives ate proportionally 
ſhort. | 

Thus the Balance of the animal World is through. 
out all Ages kept even. 

But that eſpecial Management of the Recruits and 
Decays of Mankind, ſo equally all the World over, 
deſerves our particular Obſervation. In the Begin- 
ning of the World, and ſo after the Flood, the 
Longævity of Men, as it was of abſolute Neceſſity 
to the more ſpeedy peopling the World, ſo it is a 

ſpecial Inſtance of the divine Providence; and the 
ſame appears in the paying Ages: When the 
World was pretty well peopled, the common Age 
of Man was to 120 Years. And when the World 
was fully peopled, the common Age of Man was 
reduded to 70 or 80 Years. And by this Method 
of Providence the World is neither too full nor 
top empty of Inhabitants. For now if the Gene- 
rality of Men were to live to 1000 Years, or only 
to Abraham's Life of 175 Years, the World would 
be too full, Or if the Age of Man was limited to 
10, or 20, or 3o years, the Decays of Mankind 
would be too faſt. But now the Balance is kept 
even, and Death and Life keep an equal Pace. As 
to Births, two Things are very conſiderable : One 
is the nearly equal Proportion of Males and Fe. 
males. The other is, that a few more are born than 

die. Which is an admirable Proviſion for the ex- 
traordinary Emergencies and Occaſions of the World. 
Mi which can proceed from nothing elſe but the 
lanagement of an infinitely wiſe and powerful Being, 


a 
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CHAP, XI. 
Of the Food of Animals, 


The divine Providence and Management in his | 


providing Food for the animal World, will be ex- 
emplified from theſe following Particulars, | 

1, From the ſubſiſting and maintaining ſuch a 
large Number of Animals throughout all Parts of 
the World, | TOO RT LITE 

2. From the proportionate Quantity of Food to 
the Eaters. | 

3. From the Variety of Food ſuited to the Va- 
riety of Creatures; or the Delight which various 
Animals have in different Food. | | 

4. From the peculiar Food which peculiar Places 
afford to the Creatures ſuited to thoſe Places. 

g. From the admirable Apparatus made for the 
gathering, preparing, and Digeſtion of the Food. 


6. From the great Sagacity of all Animals in 
finding out and providing their Food. 

1. It is a great Act of God's Power, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs, to provide Food for ſuch a prodi- 


gious Number of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſects. 


But I ſhall leave this Conſideration, becauſe it 
will be illuſtrated under the following Points ; and 
proceed, 15 | 

2. To conſider the Adjuſtment of the Quantity 
of Food in Proportion to the Eaters, In all Places 
generally enough, but not ſuch a Superfluity as to 
waſte and corrupt. But that which is remarkable 
here, is, that among the great Variety of Foods, the 
moſt uſeful is the moſt plentiful, eaſieſt propagated, 
and moſt patient of Weather and other Injuries, 
As the herbaceous Eaters are ſo many, ſo the 
Earth is covered over with Graſs, and other agree - 
able wholſome Plants; propagating themſelves eve- 
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ry where, and ſcarcely deſtroyable by the Weather, 
or any Art. So likewiſe for Grain, which is uſeful 
for Men, how eaſily is it cultivated, and what in- 
creaſe doth it make ? 15 | 

3. Another wiſe Proviſion the Creator hath 
made relating to the Food of Animals is, that vari- 
ous Animals delight in various Food : Whereas if 
all delighted in the ſame Sort, there could not be 
ſufficient for all. But now various Animals living 
on various Food, all the Proviſions the Globe at- 
fords are well diſpoſed of, which would otherwiſe 
encumber the World and ftink : For our moſt uſe. 
ful Plants would mould and rot; and thoſe Beaſts, 
Fowls, and Fiſhes, which are reckoned amongſt 
the greaſt Dainties, would turn to Carrion and poi- 
ſon us : Nay, thoſe Animals which are become 
Carrion, would be more grievous Annoyances, was 
it not for the Proviſion which God hath made, by 
cauſing theſe Things to be ſweet, pleaſant, and 
wholſome Food to ſome Creature or other. | 

4. Let us take a View of the peculiar Food 
which particular Places afford to the Creatures inha- 
bitating therein, | 
It is an admirable Act of the divine Providence 
that every Place affords a proper Food to all the 
living Creatures therein. But of all Places, one 
would think that the Waters were a very unlikely 
Element to produce Food for ſo great a Number of 
Creatures as have their Suſtenance therein: But yet 
they are all richly provided for "a 4 

And the Proviſion which the Creator hath made 
for this Service in the Waters is obſervable : Not 
only by the Germination of divers aquatic Plants 
there, but particularly by appointing the Waters to 
be the Matrix of many Animals of the Inſect Kind, 
and by that Means become Food to the Inhabitants 
of the Waters. e R 
Jo this it is objected, that Neceſſity maketh Uſe. 
* | 5 Animals 
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Animals muſt be fed, and they make Uſe of what 
they can find. | | 

But this Objection will be found frivolous, and 
the Wiſdom and Deſign of the great Creator will 
demonſtratively appear, if we take a Survey, 

5. Of the curious Apparatus in all Animals made 
for the gathering, preparing, and digeſting their 
Food | 


Let us begin with the Mouth. And this we find 
inevery Species of Animals, nicely conformable to 
the Uſe of ſuch a Part; neatly ſized and ſhaped for 
catching of Prey, for the gathering and receiving 


Food, for the Formation of Speech, and every o- 
ther ſuch like Uſe. In ſome Creatures it is wide 
and large, in ſome little and narrow, in ſome with 
a deep Inciſure up into the Head, (as in wild Beaſts) 
for the better catching and holding of Prey, and 
more eaſy Comminution of hard -and troubleſome 
Food ; in others with a much ſhorter Inciſure, for 
the gathering and holding of herbaceous Food. 


In I»ſeFs it is very notable. In ſome forcipated 


to catch, hold, and tear their Prey: In ſome acu- 


leated, to pierce and wound Animals, and fuck their 
Blood, as in Gnats. | 

In Hornets, and Waſps, and Worms, it is ſtrong- 
ly rigged with Jaws and Teeth, to gnaw and ſcrape 
out their Food, to carry Burthens, and perforate the 
Earth, and Wood, yea even Stones for Houſes to 
themſelves, and Neſts for their Young. ; 

In Birds the Mouth is neatly ſhaped for piercing 
the Air, and making Way for the Body thro? the 
ary Regions. In the next Place it is hard and hor- 
ny, to ſupply the Want of Teeth and Hands. Its 
hooked Form is of great Uſe in tearing the Prey, 
in climbing, in grinding their Food, (as in Par- 
r0ts). The extraordinary Length and Slenderneſs 
of the Moodcocts and Snipes, &c. Bills, is very uſe- 
ful to grope for their Food in mooriſh Places. __ 
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the Length of the Ducks and Gee/es Bill to ſearch 
in muddy Places. The Green-Woodſpite and all 
Wood-Peckers have Bills curiouſly made to perforate 
Wood. But it would be endleſs to reckon up the 
various Shapes and commodious Mechaniſm of all, 
Let us then next take a ſhort View of the Teeth, 
in which their peculiar Hardneſs 1s remarkable, 
their Growth alſo, their firm Inſertions in the Gums 
and Jaws, and their various Shape and Strength : 
The foremoſt weak, as being only Preparatives to the 
reſt; the others being to grind and mince, are 
made ſtronger, and placed near the Center of Mo. 
tion. Their various Form in various Animals is 
conſiderable z; and laſtly the temporal Defe& of 
them is no leſs obſervable in Children, and ſuch 
young Creatures where there is no Occaſion for 
them. 
From the Teeth let us proceed to the other mini- 
fterial Parts ; and here the parotid, ſublingual, and 
maxillary Glands, together with thoſe of the Checks 
and Lips are conſiderable, all lodged in the moſt 
convenient Places about the Mouth and Throat, to 
afford that noble digeſtive ſalival Liquor to be mix- 
ed with the Food in Maſtigation, and to moiſten the 
Paſſages, to give an eaſy Deſcent to the Food. The 
Form of the Jaws alſo deſerve our Notice, together 
with the Articulation of the lowermoſt, and its Mo- 
tion. And the Form, Strength, Lodgment and 
Situation of the Muſcles and Tendons, which ſet 
forth the infinite Workman's Care and Skill, 
Next to the Mouth, the Gullet preſenteth itſelf in 
every Creature well ſized to the Food it hath Oc- 
caſion to ſwallow ; in all exceedingly remarkable 
for the curious Mechaniſm of its Muſcles, and the 
artificial Decuſſation and Poſition of their Fibres. 
(See Drake's Anat. V. 1. Lib. 1. Chap. * 
I come now to the Stomach; and here I might 
deſcribe the admirable Mechaniſm of the T _ 
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Glands, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and Digeſtion; 
but I ſhall only give theſe Things a bare Mention, 
and take a more peculiar Notice of the ſeveral Pro- 
viſions made in the particular Species of Anima 
for the Digeſtion of their appointed Food. 

in every Species of Animals the Strength and 
Size of their Stomach is conformgble to their Food. 
(See Grew's Coſmal. Sacr, Chap. 6.) 

Another very remarkable Thing in this Part is 
the Number of Ventricles in divers Creatures. In 
many but one; in ſome two or more, In ſuch as 
make a ſufficient Comminution of the Food in the 
Mouth, one ſuffices : But where Teeth are wanting, 
and the Food dry and hard, as in granivorous Birds, 
there the Defect is abundantly ſupplied by one thin 
membranous Ventricle, to receive and moiſten the 
Food, and another thick, ſtrong, and muſcular 
one, to grind and tear it. But in Birds and other 
Creatures, whoſe Food is not Grain, but Fleſh and 
Inſects, or partly one, partly the other, there their 
Stomachs are accordingly — to their Food, 
ſtronger or weaker. 

But a very remarkable Thing is the curious Con- 
trivance and Fabric of the ſeveral Ventricles of Tu- 
minating Creatures. | 

The very Act itſelf of Rumination is an excellecit 
Proviſion for the perfect Maſtication of the Food, 
at the reſting Times of the Animal: But the Appa- 
ratus for this Service deſerves great Admiration. 


(Vide F. Cour. Peyeri de Ruminantibus & Rumina- 
Hr comment.) 


I come now, 

6. To ſpeak of the great geg all Animals 
in finding out, and providing their 

And here we ſhall find a glorious Scene of the 
divine Wiſdom and Power, Providence and Care, 
if we view the various Inſtincts of Beaſts, Birds, 


ſeth * i Among every — 
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whom we may find notable Acts of Sagacity, pro- 
portionable to their Occaſions for Food. 

- With what entertaining Power and Artifice do 
ſome Creatures hunt and purſue their Prey! and 
others watch and way-lay theirs! with what Saga- 


city do others grope for it under Ground, both in 


wet and dry Places! and how curious and well- 
deſigned a Proviſion 1s it of particular large Nerves 
in ſuch Creatures, adapted to -that particular Ser- 
vice! How ſurprizingly do Wolves and Foxes ſmell 
their Prey at great Diſtances! How piercing is 
the Sight of the Eagle! What a curious Proviſion 
hath God made for Animals that are forced to climb 
for their Food, not only in the Structure of their 
Legs and Feet, and in the Strength of their Ten- 


dons and Muſcles acting in that particular Office | 


What a Proviſion alſo is that in noEturnal Birds, 
and Beaſts, in the peculiar Structure of the Eye 
(and we may perhaps add the Accuracy of their 
Smell too) whereby they are enabled to diſcover 
their Food in the dark? But among all the In- 
ſtances we have of natural Inſtin&, -thoſe Inſtincts 
made to ſupply the Neceſſities of helpleſs Animals, 
do in a particular Manner demonſtrate the great 
Creator's Care. Of which I will give two In- 
ſtances, 

1. The Proviſion made for young Creatures, 
That Srogyy, that natural Affection ſo connatural 
to all Creatures towards their young. What an ad- 
mirable Principle implanted in them by the wile 
Creator! By Means of which they with the greateſt 
Tenderneſs nurſe their Young ! How carefully 
will they lead them about in Places of Safety ! Yea 
ſome of them admit them into their own Bowels! 
How will they careſs them, and lull and quiet them 
with their tender paternal Voices ! put Food into their 
Mouths! ſuckle and keep them warm ? teach them 
to pick, and eat, and feed themſelves ! 15 
ä | wade? : 
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And as for Inſects, whoſe numerous Offspring 
are too great for their Parents Care, theſe are ſo ge- 
nerated, as to need none of their Care, by reaſon 
they arrive immediately to their perfect State, Yer 
thus far their Care extends, they repoſite their Eggs 
in ſuch commodious Places, ſome in the Waters, 
ſome on Fleſh, ſome on Plants proper to their Spe- 
cies, and ſome ſhut up agreeable Food in their 
Neſts, partly for Incubation, partly for Food, that 
their Young may find ſufficient Food to bring them 
up, till they arrive to their Maturity. | 
Next we may obſerve, that as their Parents can- 
not take the Care, as Man doth of their Offspring 
tonurſe them, their Young with the little Helps of 
their Dam, ſhift for themſelves, and naturally hunt 
for their Teat, and take their proper Food. 
2. The other Inſtance I promiſed is the Proviſi- 
on made for the Preſervation of ſuch Animals as are 
ſometimes deſtitute of Food. | 
In Winter there being no Food to be got for ſuch 
Animals as live upon Summer Fruits and Plants; 


and no Living for ſuch as are impatient of Cold; 


the wiſe Preſerver of the World has ſo wiſely order - 
ed the Matter, that ſuch as are impatient of Cold 
ſhould have ſuch a ſpecial Structure of Body, parti- 
cularly of the Heart and Circulation of the Blood, 
as during that Seaſon, not to ſuffer any Waſte of 
their Body, and conſequently not to need any Re- 


cruits 3 but that they ſhould Sleep in their Retreats, - 


until the warm Sun revives both them and their Food 
together. | : 9 | | | 

The next Proviſion is for ſuch as can. bear the 
Cold, but want Food then; and that is in ſome by 
a long Abſtinence, in others by a notable Inſtin& in 


laying up Food beforchand againſt the approaching 
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E 
Of the Cloathing of Animals. 


1. The Cloathing of Animals is ſuited to their 
Place of Abode, and Occaſions there; a manifeſt 
Act of Deſign and Skill. | 

Mankind being indowed with the tranſcendent 
Faculty of Reaſon, and thereby being able to help 
himſelf, God hath wiſely made him naked, and 
left him to ſhift for himſelf, 

And a notable Act this is of the Wiſdom of 
God, not only as the more ſetting forth his Kind- 
neſs to them, that moſt needed his Help, the irrati- 
onal Creatures, and in his not overdoing his Work; 
but alſo as it is moſt agreeable to the Nature and 
State of Man both on natural and political Ac- 
counts. That Man ſhould cloth himſelf is moſt a- 


greeable to his Nature, particularly as being moſt ſa- 


Iutary and moſt ſuitable to his Affairs. For by 
this Means he can adapt his Clothing to all Seaſons, 
Climates, or Buſineſs : But above all, by this Me- 
thod of Clothing, with the natural Texture of his 
Skin adapted to it, inſenſible Perſpiration is per- 
formed, at leaſt promoted, without which, an hu- 
man Body would be ſoon over-run with Diſeaſe. 

In thenext Place there are good political Reaſons 
for Man's clothing himſelf ; for hereby his Induſtry 
is employed, his Care, Diligence and Ingenuity 
are exerted : Many Callings and Ways of Life ariſe 
from hence; and the Ranks of Men are hereby 
diſcovered to others. Ve VIPS» Bf f 
þ 92 it is beft for Man that he ſhould clothe him- 

elf. pre api org 

But for the poor ſhiftleſs Irrationals, it is a pro- 
digious Act of the great Creator's Indulgence, that 
they are furniſhed with ſuch Clothing, as is proper 


to their Place and Buſineſs, Some covered _ 
; It, 


% 
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Hair, ſome with Feathers, ſome with Scales, ſome 
with Shells, ſome only with Skin, and ſome with 
firm Armature. | 

To 2yadrupeds Hair is a commodious Clothing, 
which fitteth them for all Weathers, to lie on the 
Ground, and to do the Offices of Man. And the 
thick Furs and Covering of others are a Defence a- 
gainſt the Cold, a ſoft Bed to ſleep in, and a com- 
fortable Covering to cheriſh their Young. 

The Feathers of Birds are uſeful to them againſt 
the cold and wet, a warm Covering to their Young, 
commodious for their Flight; for which Service 
their Texture is very light, and withal very ſtrong. 

How well adapted are the Annuli of ſome Rep- 
tiles, and the Contortions of the Skins of others, not 
only to fence the Body ſufficiently againſt outward 
Injuries, but to enable them to creep, to perforate 
the Earth; and in a word, to perform all the Of- 
fers of their reptile State, much better-than any 
other Tegument of the Body would do? And the 
ſame might be ſaid of the Inhabitants of the Wa- 
ters, but that I ſhall omit till by and by. 

2, Let us take a Survey of the Garniure and 
Beauty of Animals Clothing. 

The Clothing of the moſt ſordid, leaſt dermit; 
nay frightful Animal, when we come ſtrictly to 
conſider and view the admirable Texture and exact 
Symmetry of the whole, hath Strokes in it of ini- 
mitable Skill. 

But if we view thoſe to whom God 1 been 
pleaſed, as it were, to give 5 eee Beauties, how 

y are we captivated w | 

And now who can without the greateſt Obſtinacy 
deny this to be God's handy Work ? Our Appa- 
re] we readily own to be the Work of Man: And 
ſhall we deny the Clothing of the animal World, 
which infinitely ſurpaſſeth all the Robes of earth] 
Majeſty, to be the Work of any Thing leſs than 


\ 
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an infinite intelligent Being, whoſe Art and Power Eu 
\ are equal to ſuch a glorious. Work ! | en 
* Rar n a 
Of the Houſes and Habitations of Animals. = 
Having ſurveyed the Clothing of Animals, I ſhall l 7 
next take a View of their Houſes, Neſts, and Habi- in t] 
tations. ] | trica 
God having given Man the Gift of Reaſon and hex; 
Underſtanding, whereby he is able to ſhift for him- beſt 
ſelf, to contrive and build as his Pleaſure leads him, tion 
and his Abilities will admit of, hath abundantly pro- gacic 
vided for him in this Reſpect; and a wile Provi- them 
ſion this is, inaſmuch as it is an excellent Exerciſe of Lea 
his Wit, Ingenuity, and Induſtry. | ſelve 
But ſince Ingenuity without Materials would be and! 
fruitleſs, therefore God hath provided great Variety make 
of Trees, Earth, Stone, and Plants, anſwering tranſ 
every Occaſion of Man for this Uſe. . other 
Thus ſufficient Proviſion is made for the Habita- od. 
tion of Man. | Ar 
And no leſs ſhall we find is made for the reſt of Facul 
the Creatures; who although they want the Power may . 
of Reaſon to vary their Methods, yet we find that WAS Cc 
natural Inſtinct, which the Creator's infinite Under- 
ſtanding hath imprinted in them, to be abundantly 
ſufficient, nay, in all Probability the beſt or only 
Method they can take, or can be invented for the 4 
reſpective Uſe and Purpoſe of each peculiar Species The 
of Animals. 5 made 
And as the natural Sagacity and Inſtin& of the Metho 
irrational Animals in the Convenience and Method Bl P, 
of their Habitations is admirable; ſo no. leſs is it in ¶ the Ca 
the Fabric of them. With what inimitable Art do Reaſon 
theſe untaught Creatures lay a Parcel of rude and ug. ¶ of man 
8 and Straws, Moſs and Dirt together, and — 
Make / 


orm them into commodious Neſts? With what 
| 2 | | Curioſity 
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Curioſity do they line them within, wind and place 
every Hair, Feather, or Lock of Wool, to guard 
the tender Bodies of their Young, and to keep them 
warm! With what Art do many of them coat 
their Neſts without; to dodge and deceive the Eyes 
of Spectators! (See Ray's Synopſi Avium. p. 74.) 

And fo for Inſects, what admirable Artiſts are they: 
in this Buſineſs of Nidification ! With what 
trical Subtilty do Bees and Waſps work their — 
hexagonal Cells, the only proper Figure that the 
beſt Mathematician could chuſe for ſuch a Combina- 
tion of Houſes ! And with what Care do theſe ſa- 
gacious Animals line their Houſes within, and ſeal 
them up! How artificially will others fold up the 
Leaves of Trees and Plants; others houſe them- 
ſelves in Straws; others (as Cod-baits) glew light 
and floating Bodies together, and by that Artifice 
make themſelves floating Houfes in the Waters, and 
tranſport themſelves at Pleaſure after their Food, or 
other neceſſary Occaſions of Life! (See Raii Me: 
tod. Inſect. p. 12.) 

And now from this ſhort View of the architectonic 
Faculty of Animals, eſpecially the Irrational, we. 
may eaſily perceive ſome ſuperior and wiſe Bring 
was certainly concerned in their Creation. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Animals Self Preſervition. 


The next excellent Proviſion the wiſe Creator hath 
made for the Good of the animal World, is the 
Methods which all Animals naturally take for their 
lelf- Preſervation. And here it is remarkable, as in 
the Caſes before, that Man who is endowed with 
Reaſon, is born without Armature, and is deſtitute 
of many Powers which irrational Creatures have in a 
nd Wl much higher Degree than he, by Reaſon he ean 
at Wi make Arms to defend himſelf. | Wy 
t Vol. II. G g But | 
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But other Animals being deſtitute of this, are 
ſome Way or other provided with ſufficient Guard, 
Some by their natural Clothing, their Shells; 
others with Horns, or Quills, or Claws, or Stings; 
ſome can make their Eſcape by their Wings, or 
Swiftneſs; ſome can fcreen themſelves by diving; 
the Ink-Fiſh by tinging the Waters; the Salaman- 
der can guard his Body even in the very Flames, by 
the Ejection of the Juice of their Bodies: Some by 
their accurate Smell, Sight, or Hearing can foreſee 
_— Others by their natural Craft can prevent 
or eſcape them: Others by their uncouth Noiſe, 
by the horrid Aſpe&t, and ugly Geſticulations of 
their Body ; and fome by the Power of their Ex- 
crements,, and their Stink can annoy their Enemy, 
and ſecure themſelves : And againft ſome the divine 
Providence itſelf hath provided a Guard. 

By ſuch Shifts a ſufficient Guard is miniftered to 
every Species of Animals in its proper reſpective 
Place; enough to ſecure the Species from Deſtruc- 
tion ; but yet not enough to ſecure Individuals from 
becoming a prey to Man, or to other Creatures, as 
their Neceſſities of Life require. To which purpoſe 
the natural Sagacity of the one in intrapping, being 
in ſome Meaſure equivalent to that of the other in 
evading, is as excellent a Means for the maintain- 
ing the one, as preſerving the other; and if wel 
conſidered, argues the Contrivance of the infinitely 

wiſe Creator and Preſerver of the World. 


c HAP. XV. 
Of the Generation of Animals. 
I ſhall confine my ſelf to theſe five Matters. 


I. Their natural 8 in chuſing the fittelt 
Places to repoſite their Eggs, and Young. | 
2. The fitteſt Seaſons they make uſe of for the! 


Generation. 
2 3. The 
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3. The ſtated Number of their Young. 
4. Their Diligence in their bringing them up. 
5. Their Faculty of feeding them, and their Sa- 

gacity exerted therein. 1 
1. Their natural Sagacity in chuſing the fitteſt 

Places to repoſite their Eggs and Young. 

It hath been already ſhewn, and will hereafter 
appear, that the Places in which the ſeveral. Species 
of Animals lay up their Eggs and Young are tlie 
beſt for that Purpoſe, But there are two of three 
Things more obſervable, which plainly argue the 
Inſtinct of ſome ſuperior Being. As, 

1. The compleat Order which many Creatures 
obſerve in laying up their Eggs; of which 1 ſhall 
ſpeak iti another Place. rere, Pot 
2. The ſuitable Apparatus in every Creatute's 
Body for laying up its Eggs, Seed, or Young in 
their proper Place. Thus Inſects, who have nei- 
ther Feet adapted to catch, nor Noſes to dig, nor 
can make artificial Neſts to lay up their Young, 
had abundant Amends made them, in the Power 
they have either to extend the Abdomen, and there- 
by reach the commedious Places they could not 
otherwiſe come at; or elſe they have ſome aculeous 
Part of Inſtrument to terebrate, and make Way 
for their Eggs into the Root, Trunk, Fruit, Leaves, 
and the tender Buds of Vegetables, or ſome other 
ſuch curious and ſecure Method they are never deſti- 
tute of, . To which we may add, 3 i, 

2. The natural Poiſon which many Flies have to 
cauſe the Germination of ſuch Balls, Caſes, and 
other commodious Repoſitories as are an admirable 
Lodgment for their Eggs. But of this I will take 
Notice hereafter. | 5 ' 

2. Animals chuſe alſo the fitteſt Times and Sea- 
ſons ' for their Generation. Thoſe, indeed, whoſe 
Proviſions are ready at all Seaſons, produce their 
Young at any Time. But others, whoſe Proviſions 
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are peculiar, and only to be met with at certain 
Seaſons, or who by their Migration are- tied up to 
certain Seaſons ; theſe, as if endowed. with a natural 
Care and Foreſight, do accordingly lay, hatch and 
nurſe up their Young in the moſt proper Seaſons 
for their Purpoſe. . FP 
3. I may add the peculiar Number of Young 
roduced by the irrational Creatures : Of which I 
— already taken Notice. Now, if there was not 


a wiſe Governor of the Creation, it could never 


happen, that every Species of Animals ſhould be 
tied up to a certain Rule and Proportion of its In- 
creaſe: The moſt uſeful would not be the moſt fruit- 
ful, and the moſt pernicious produce the feweſt; but 
all would be in a confuſed State. Inſtead of which 
we find the Balance of the Genera, Species, and In- 
dividuals always even, the Balance of the Sexes the 


ſame; moſt Creatures tied up to their due Number, 


ſome more, ſome leſs, but not more than they can 
cover, feed, and cheriſh ; which minds me, 

4. Of the Diligence and earneſt Concern which 
irrational Animals have of the Production and Breed- 
ing of their Young. mode gi «fe: 

1. Their wonderful Inſtinct of Incubation. It is 
impoſſible that ever unthinking Animals ſhould take 
to that only Method of hatching their Young, was 
it not implanted in their Nature by the infinitely 
wiſe Creator. But of theſe Matters in a more pro- 

r Place. e 

2. When the Voung - ones are produced with what 
Courage do all, or moſt Creatures defend them 
It is ſtrange to ſee Creatures, who at other times 
are fearful, boldly encounter their Enemies, and 
expoſe themſelves to Danger, to fave their Young, 
To this we may join, 5 | 

5. Their Sagacity of feeding them, Of which | 


ſhall obſerve three Things, 
| ' 1. Their 
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1. Their Faculty of ſuckling the Young, is an 
excellent Proviſion the Creator hath made for thoſe 
helpleſs Creature. 5 
And here the Agreeableneſs and Suitableneſs of 
that Food to young Creatures deſerves our Regard; 
as alſo their Delight in it, and Endeavours after it, 
even as ſoon as born, together with the Willingneſs 
of all, even the moſt ſavage Animals, to part with 
it to their Young, yea to teach them in the Art of 
taking it. 3 * 
And to name no more, the curious Apparatus 
which is made for this Service in the divers Species 
of Animals, proportionable to the Occaſions of each 
Animal, by Glands in their Breaſts to ſeparate the 
nutritive Juice, the Milk, by Arteries and Veins, 
to convey it from them, with Duggs and Nipples 
placed in the moſt convenient Part of the Body of 
each Animal to adminiſter it to the Young ; all 
theſe Things proclaim the Care and Wiſdom of 
God. : | a | 
2. As for ſuch Animals as do in another Manner 
breed up their Young, by finding out Food, and 
putting 1t into their Mouths, the Proviſion made in 
them for this Service, to catch, to pouch, and con- 
vey their Food to their Young, is very conſiderable ; 
and ſo is likewiſe their Sagacity in equally diſtri- 
buting it among them, that all ſhall be duly fed. 
3. Thoſe Animals who can neither adminiſter 
Suck to their Young, neither lay them in Places af- 
fording Food, nor can convey. them Food, do with 
their Eggs lay up Proviſion for their Young. This 
1s reported of the American Oſtrich, and is true of 
many Inſects. | 5: 
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AVING taken a View of the Thin 
common to Animals, 1 will now inſpe te 


>> rf Tribes, in Order to give a further Mani- 


feftation of the infinite Creator's Wiſdom, Pomer, 
and Goodneſs, towards the Animal Wart. 
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BOOK v. 
Survey of Man. 


CHAP. 1 
Of the Soul of Man. 


4 . . : 


| W E have enough to fill us with Admiration of 


the Munificence, Power, and Wiſdom of the 
infinite Creator, when we contemplate the F 6 oc 
of this our ſuperior Part, the vaſt Com 
Underſtanding, the Quickneſs of its 7 
Subtilty of its Invention, the com mandin be of 
its Wiſdom, che Depth of its Memory, ** in 4 
Word | its djvine Nature and Operations. 
Fo ak to dwell on this, becauſe it is leaſt known; 
_ - Take Notice of the various Genii or Inclinati- 
ons of Men to different Employments: Which b 
an N wiſe as well as N Proviſion, 
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fairs; to anſwer every End and Occaſion of Man; 
yea to make Man helpful to the poor helpleſs Beaſts, 
as far as his Help is needful to them; and all with 
great Pleaſure. For the greateſt Labours become 
pleaſing to him who is purſuing his Genius. 

2. The next Thing I fhall obſerve is, the in ven- 
live Power of the Soul. Under which I will take 
Notice only of two Things ; becauſe they manifeſt 
the particular Agency of the infinitely wife Creator. 
The | 25 

1. Is, That Man's Invention ſhould reach to ſuch 
a great Variety of Matters, either uſeful to himſelf 
or Society, or beneficial to the lower Part of the 
Creation. | 

For the Illuſtration of this, I take a View of all 
Arts and Sciences, and Trades. And indeed what 
is there that falleth under the Reach of Man's Senſes, 
that he doth not _—_— ſome Uſe for the World's 
Good? The celeſtial Bodies he employs to the no- 
ble Uſes of Aſtronomy, Navigation, and Geogra- 
phy. And what a vaſt Reach muſt the Soul be en- 
dowed with, to invent Geometry and Arithmetic, 
and thoſe nice Inſtruments made uſe of by the Geo- 
metrician, Aftronomer, Geographer, and Sailor! 
And laſtly, what a Sagacity is ſhewn in the Buſi- 
neſs of Optics, and in the Invention of Teleſcopes! 

And as for this lower World, what Material is 
there to be found, that Man's Contrivance doth 
not make ſome Way or other advantageous to him- 
ſelf, and uſeful for Building, Clothing, Food, Phy- 
ſic, or for Tools, or for even his Pleaſure ? But, + 

2. There is another Thing that doth farther de- 
monſtrate the Super-intendence of the great Creator 
and Preſerver of the World, and that is, that Things 
of great and abſolutely neceſſary Uſe, have ſoon oc- 
curred to the Invention of Man; but Things of lit- 
tle Uſe, or very dangerous Uſe, are rarely or ſlow- 
ly diſcovered, or ſtill utterly undiſcoverd, 

| 19" Ew That 
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That this is the true Reaſon of theſe Matters, ſee 
James i. 17. Prov. ii. 6. Job xxxii. 8. 1 King, 
iv. 29. Dan. i. 17. 20. Exod. xxxi. 2. 
xxxv. 10. 25. 1 Kings vii. 14. In which Places 
the Contrivances and Crafts of Men are aſcribed to 
the Agency or Influence of the Spirit of God upon 
that of Man. And there is the ſame Reaſon for the 
Variety of Genii or Inclinations of Men alſo; which 
from the ſame Scriptures may be concluded to be a 
Deſignation and Tranſaction of the ſame Almighty 
Governour of the World. And who indeed but he 
could make ſuch a divine Subſtance endowed with 
thoſe admirable Faculties and Powers as the rational 


Soul hach; : 


CHAP. II. 
Of Man's Body, particularly its Poſture, 


The firſt Thing that preſents itſelf to our View, 
is the erefF Poſture of Man's Body; which is the 
molt commodious Poſture for ſuch a Creature as 
Man, [See Cic. de N. D. J. 2.) For without this 
_ erect Poſture, he could not have readily turned him- 
| elf to every Buſineſs. His Hand particularly could 
not have been in ſo great Readineſs to execute the 
Commands of the Will: His Eyes would have been 
the moſt prone and incommodiouſly fituated of all 
Animals; but by this Situation he can caſt his Eyes 
upwards and downwards, and round about him. 
Ty Galen. de uf. part. lib. 1. cap. 3. Ovid. Met. 

D. fear. $4] 37 
To ſupport this ere&t Poſture, how curiouſly do 
we find the Bones placed fram Head to Foot! The 
Vertebræ of the Neck and Back- bone made ſhort 
and complanated, and firmly braced with Muſcles 
and Tendons, for eaſy Incurvation of the Body, but 
withal for greater Strength to ſupport the Body's 


_ en Weight and Burdens, The Thigh-bones and 
Fr * W Legs 
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s long, and ſtrong, and fitted for every Moti- 
— oe, rug T — Feet accommodated with a 
great Number of Bones, curiouſly tacked together 
to anſwer all the Motions of the Legs and Thighs, 
and at the ſame Time to keep the Body upright, 
and prevent its falling, by readily aſſiſting againſt 
every Vacillation thereof, and with eaſy and ready 
Touches keep the Line of Innixion and Center of 
Gravity in due Place and Poſture, [See Borelli 
motu animal. part. 1. cap, 18, de ſtatione animal. 
prop. 132, &c.] . 

And as the Bones are admirably adapted to prop, 
ſo all Parts of the Body are as incomparably placed 
to poiſe it; for which Service the Concurrence of 
various Muſcles that ſo readily anſwer to every Poſ- 
ture, and comply with every Motion thereof, with - 
out any previous Thought, or reflex Act, is very 


wonderful and amazing. 
CHAP, III. 
Of the Figure and Shape of Mans Body. 
The preſent Shape of Man's Body is the moſt com- 
modious. For had he being a rational Reptile, he 
could not have moved faſt enough to do his Buſineſs ; 


and, had he been a rational! Quadrupede, among o- 
ther Things, he had loft the Uſe of his Hands, 


In a word, any other Shape of Body would have 


been incommodious, it would have rendered him 

more helpleſs, or have put it in his Power to have 

been more pernicious, or deprived him of ten thou- 

ſand Benefits, which his preſent State capacitates 

him for, | ofa 
CS AP}. 


Of the Stature and Size of Man's Boch. 


We have in the Stature and Size of Man's Body 


angther manifeſt Inſtance of excellent Peſign. 10 
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he had been leſs, he had been too impotent to ma- 
nage inferiour Creatures, and unable to tranſact the 
greater Part of his Labours and Concerns. 

And had he been too enormouſly gigantic, it 
would have rendered him a dangerous Tyrant in 
the World, too ſtrong in ſome Reſpects, even for 
his own Kind, as well as other Creatures. [See 
Grew's Coſmol. Sacr. B. 1. c. 5.5. 25.] f 


„ 
Of the Strufture of the Parts of Man's Body, 


Every Part of our Bodies are wonderfully made, 
No Botch, no Blunder, no unneceſſary Apparatus, 
no Signs of Chance ; but every Thing performed 
in the ſhorteſt and beſt Method, and adapted to the 
moſt compendious Uſe. [See Galen. de U,. l. 1. 
6. 18, c. 13. = | 


CH AP. VI. 
Of the placing the Parts of Man's Body. 


The Lodgment of the curious Parts of Man's Bo- 
dy is no leſs admirable than the Parts themſelves, 
all placed in the moſt convenient Parts of the Body, 
to miniſter to their own Uſes, and to aſſiſt one ano- 
ther. Where could the Eye, the Tongue, the Ear 
be ſo commodiouſly placed, as in the upper Part of 
the Building? Where could we find fo proper a 
Part to lodge four of the five Senſes, as in'the Head, 
near the Brain, the common Senfory } And how 
could he lodge the Senſe of Touching otherwiſe, than 
to diſperſe it to all Parts of the Body ? Where could 
we plant the Hand, ' but juft where it is, to be rea- 
dy on all Occaſions of Help and Defence, of Mo- 
tion and Action? Where could we ſet the Legs 
and Feet, but where they are? Where could we 


lodge the Heart, and find Room for it to play fre 
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ly io, and be fo well guarded, as in the Place where 
it is? Where could we ſo commodiouſly lodge the 
Viſcera as in the Belly? How could we plant the 
Bones, Muſcles, Arteries, Veins, and the Nerves 
Senſation throughout the Body ſo commodiouſly as 
in the Places where they are? And laſtly, what 
Covering, better than the Skin, could we find out? 
How could we ſhape it to every Part, better, either 
for Convenience or Ornament ? What better Tex- 
ture could we give it, which though leſs obdurate 
than that of ſome other Animals, yet is ſo much 
the more ſenſible of every Touch, and more com- 
pliant with eyery Motion? And being eaſily defen- 
ſible, by the Power of Man's Reaſon and Art, is 
therefore the propereſt Tegument for a reaſonable 


CHAP. VII 


Of the Proviſion in Man's Body againſt Evil. 
For the Prevention of Evils, we may take the 
Inſtances already given of the Situation of the Eye, 
Ear, and Tongue, the better to deſcry Dangers at 
a Diſtance, and to call out for Help: And how 
well the Hand is ſituated to guard the Body, The 
Brain, the Nerves, and Arteries, the Heart, the 
Lungs, and in a Word, all the principal Parts, 
how well are they barricaded either with ſtron 
Bones, or deep Lodgments in the Fleſh, or ſome 
ſuch the wiſeſt Method, and moſt agreeable to the 
Office and Action of the Part? Beſides, what a 
Proviſion has God made for the Loſs of any 
or any Defect in them, by giving us two Eyes, two 
Ears, two Hands, two Kidneys, two Lobes of the 
Lungs, Pairs of the Nerves, and Veins in the fleſhy 
Parts, that there may not be a Defect of Nouriſh- 
ment of the Parts, in Caſes of Amputation o 
Wounds, or Ruptures of any of the Veſſels. 15 
And as Man's Body is curiouſly contrived to pre- 


i 
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vent Evils, ſo no leſs Art and Caution hath been 
uſed to get rid of them, when they happen. What 
Emunctories, what admirable Paſſages are diſperſed 
throughout the Body, what incomparable Methods 
doth Nature take, and what vigorous Efforts is ſhe 
enabled to make, to diſcharge the peccant Humours, 
and ſet all Things right again! (See Grew's Coſinol. 
. 23. 4900 | Wy 

| CHAP. VII. 

Of the Conſent of the Parts of Man's Body. 

It is an admirable Proviſion God hath made for 
the Good of Man's Body, by the Harmony between 
the Parts thereof. (See 1 Cor. xii. 8, 21, 25, 26.) 

This mutual Conſent of the Members of our Bo- 
dy is made by the Commerce of the Nerves, and 
their artificial Poſitions, and curious Ramifications 


throughout the whole Body: Of which I ſhall give 
one Inſtance, as a Sample of the whole; and that 


ſhall be the greateſt Conſent or Sympathy occaſion'd 


by the ffth Pair of Nerves. Now this fifth Conju- 
gation of Nerves is branched to the Ball, the Mul- 
cles and Glands. of the Eye; to the Ear, to the 
Jaws, the Gums, and Teeth 3 to the Muſcles of 
the Lips ; to the Tonſils, the Palate, the Tongue, 
and Parts of the Mouth; to the Præcordia alſo, in 
ſome Meaſure, by inoſculating with one of its 
| Nerves; and laſtly, to the Muſcles of the Face, 
particularly the Cheeks, whoſe ſanguiferous Veſſels 

it twiſts about, 
From hence it comes to paſs, that there is a great 
Conſent and Sympathy between theſe Parts: So 
that a guſtable Thing ſeen or ſmelt, excites the Ap- 
tite, and affects the Glands and Parts of the 
outh ; that a Thing ſeen or heard, that is ſhame- 
ful, affects the Cheeks with modeſt Bluſhes ; but 
on the contrary, if it pleaſes and tickles the _ 
nen 
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then it affects the Præcordia and Muſcles of the 
Mouth and Face with Laughter ; but a Thing cau- 
ſing Sadneſs, doth accordingly exert itſelf upon the 
Præcordia, and demonſtrate itſelf by cauſing the 
Glands of the Eyes to emit Tears, and the Muſcles 
of the Face to put on a ſorrowful Aſpect of Crying? 
And in ſhort, it is by Means of this Communication 
of the Nerves, that whatever affects the Soul, is de- 
monſtrated by a conſentaneous Diſpoſition of the 
Præcordia within, and ſuitable Configuration of the 
Muſcles and Parts of the Face without, (See Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. 11. c. 37.) 


C HA P. IX. 


Of the Variety of Men's Faces, Voices, and Hand- 
|  Wriing. | 


Had Man's Body been made according to any of 
the atheiſtical Schemes, and not by God, this wiſe 
Variety could never have been ; but Men's Faces 
would have been caſt in the ſame, or not in a very 
different Mould 3; their Organs of Speech would 
have ſounded the ſame or not ſo great a Variety of 
Notes; and the ſame Structure of Muſcles and 
Nerves would have given the Hand the ſame Di- 
rection in Writing. And in this Caſe, what Con- 
fuſion and Miſchiefs would the World eternally have 
lain under? No Security could have been to our 
Perſons, no Certainty, no Enjoyment of our Poſ- 
ſeſſions, no Juſtice between Man and Man, no 
Diſtinction between Good and Bad, between Friends 
and Foes, between Father and Child, Huſband and 
Wife, Male and Female ; but all would have been 
turned topſy-turvey, by being expoſed to the Ma- 
lice of the envious and ill-natured, to the Fraud and 
Violence of Knaves and Robbers, to the Luſts of 
Effeminate and Debauched, and what not | 
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A Survey of Quadrupedes 
C HAN I. 


Of their prone Poſture. 


Concerning which, I ſhall take Notice only of 
two Things, the Parts miniſtring thereunto, and 


the Uſe and Benefit thereof. 


1. As for the Parts, *tis obſervabk that in all 
theſe Creatures the Legs are made exactly conforma- 


ble to this Poſture, as thoſe in Mar are to his erect 


Poſture: And what is farther obſervable alſo, is 
that the Legs and Feet are always admirably ſult 
to the Motion and Exerciſes of each Animal : 5 


Elephants they are made for Strength only: 


Deer, Hares, and other ſwift Creatures, they 5 


made for Agility and Swiftneſs. In ſome they are 
made for only Walking and Running: In the Otter 
and Beaver for that and Swimming too, their Toes 
being conjoined with Membranes as the Feet of 
Geeſe : In the Mole they are made for Walking and 
Digging ; and in the Bat for Walking and Flying : 


In ſome they-are made more lax and weak for the 


plainer Lands: In Elks and Goats rigid, and leſs 
flexible for traverſing the Ice, and dangerous Preci- 
pices of the high Mountains: In ſome they are ſhod 
with tough and hard Hoofs, ſome he 3g ſome 
cleft ; in others with only a callous Skin : In which 
latter, *tis obſervable that the Feet are compoſed of 
Toes, fome ſhort for bare going; fome long, as 
in Monkeys and Apes, to ſupply the Place of a Hand. 
Some are armed with — Talons to catch and 
tear their Prey; ſome fenced only with ſhort Nails, 
to confirm the Sreps in Running and Walking. 

2, The prone Poſture of Quadrupedes 15 ml 
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uſeful- and beneficial to themſelves, and moſt ſer- 


viceable to Man : For they are hereby better made 


for gathering their Food, to purſue. their Prey, to 


kap, ro climb, to ſwim, to guard themſelves, — 


to do whatever may be of Uſe to themſelves: As 
alſo they are hereby rendered more uſeful to Man, 
by carrying his Burdens, for calling his EY yea 
even for his Diverſions. 


CHAP, II. 
Of the Heads of Quadrupeds. 


It is remarkable that in Man the Head is of one 
ſingular Form; in Quadrupeds as various as their 
Species. But paſſing by a great many Obſervations 
that might be made of this Kind, I ſhall ſtop a 
little at the Brain. In Man the Brain is large, af- 
fording Subſtance and Room for ſo noble a Gueſt 
as his Soul; in Quadrupeds it is but ſmall. And 
another Thing no leſs remarkable is, the Situation 
of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, or the greater or 
leſſer Brain. (For which fee Villis's Cerebr. Anat. 
cap. 6. & 8.) 


C H A P. III. 
Of the Necks of Quadrupeas. 


The Neck, though no principal Part of the 
Body, is yet a good Inſtance of the Creator's Wiſ- 


dom and Deſign: Which as it is ſhort in Man, 


agreeable to the Erection of his. Body, ſo in four- 
footed Beaſts it is long, proportionable to the Length 
of the Legs, except only. the Elephant. (See A. 


Moulin's Anat. of the Elepbars, and Phil. Tronf.. 
Ne 326, and Galen. de uſ. part. lib. 11. c. 8.) 


And in ſome of theſe long, and leſs ſtrong, ſerv- 


ing to carry the Mouth to the Ground; in others, 
a8 in Miles. and Sine, ſhorter, brawny and ſtrong, 
ſerving to dig and heave up great Weights, But 


. — 
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But that which deſerves eſpecial Remark; is that 
peculiar Proviſion made in the Necks of all; or 
moſt: granivorous —— for the perpetual 
holding down their Head in gathering their Food 


by that ſtrong, tendinous, and inſenſible Aponeuroſis, 


or Ligament (called the Pactwax) braced. from the 
Head to the Middle of the Back. By which Means 
the Head, although heavy, may be long held down 
without any Labour, or Uneaſineſs to the Muſcles 
of the Neck, that would otherwiſe be wearied by 
being ſo long put upon the Stretch. 
C'H- A P. N. 
Of the Stomachs of Quadrupeds. 

This in the ſeveral Species of Quadrupeds is ſized, 
contrived, and made, with the utmoſt Variety and 
Art. None but God could ſo well adapt every Food 
to all the ſeveral Kinds of thoſe grand Devourers of 
it; and ſo well fit their Stomachs to the Reception 
and Digeſtion thereof. One Kind of Stomach to 
the carniyorous, another to the herbaceous Animals ; 
one fitted to digeſt by bare Maſtication; and the 


whole Set of Stomachs in others to digeſt with the 
Help of Rumination ! 2 


. 
Of the Heart of Quadrupeds. 


In this Part there is a notable Difference between 
the Heart of Man, and that of Beaſts. Concerning 
the latter of which I might take Notice of the re- 
markable Conformation of the Hearts of amphibi- 
ous Quadrupeds, and their Difference. from thoſe of 
land Animals; ſome (viz. Frogs) having but one 
Ventricle ; ſome three, (viz. the Tortoiſe. See 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 328.) And ſome, (ſee French 
Anatomiſts, p. 124.) but two, but then the Foramen 


. ovale 
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ovale therewith. Rut I ſhall content my ſelf to ſpeak 
only of two Particular. ai 

One is. the Situation of; che E Heart, whichin Beaſts 
is near the middle of the whole Body; in Man 
nearer the Head. The Reaſon of whichs: _ 
Lower de Corde, C. I, and, (Co) 4.) Abbas Ale 

The other e is the Faſtening Kt = 
Cone of: the Pericardium hath; in Man to the Dia- 

{whereas in all Quadrupeds i it is looſe. By 
which Means the Motion of the Midriſt, in that 
neceſſary Act of Reſpiration, is aſſiſted hoth in the 
upright Poſture of Man, as alſo in the prone Po- 
ſture of Quadrupeds, which would be hindered or 
rendered more difficult, if the Caſe were otherwiſe 3 
which muſt needs be the Effect of Wiſdom and 
Deſign, and that Man was intended to walk upright. 
(See Lower. de Corde, & InP 8. Rein Wi Men, 
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of the Dj ference between Men and e in 
Mme u 2] ER Kind. Marr 


Here 1 ſhall! only obſerve Nature 5 HT 
Care for a due Communication and Correſpondence 
between the Head and Heart of, Man, more than 
what is 1 50 four · footed Tribe. For this F 
beſides the Correſpondence N Parts have by 
Means of the Nerves of the Par vagum (common 
to Man and Beaſt) there is a farther Communicati- 
on and Correſpondence occaſioned by the Branches 
of the intercoſtal Pair ſent from the cervical Plexus 
to the Heart and the Præcordia. By which Means 
the Heart. and Brain of Man have a mutual and 
intimate Correſpondence and Concern with each 
other, more than in Brutes, who are made with 
a fimpler Apparatus, and endowed therefore with 


only one Kind of Motion z whereas in Man there is 
Vol. II. H h a great 
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en Mappe For by the Commerce of the cer. 
WAS Plexus, the Conceptions of the Brain preſently 
affect the Heart, and agitate its Veſſels, - and whole 
Appendage, together with the Diaphragm. From 
whenee the Alteratien in the Motion of the Blood, 
the Pulſe and Reſpiration : So alſo on the contrary, 
when any any Thing affects the Heart, thoſe Impreſſi- 
ons are reſtored” to the Brain, and the Blood itſelf 
flies to the Brain wich a different and unuſual Courſe, 
and there agitating the Spirits with divers Impulſe, 


1 
4 
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4 
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3 various Conceptions and Tan in the 4 
ind. 0 
But upon Aceinitt of this intercoſtal Commerce I 
with the Heart being wanting in Brutes, there is a- 
nother careful and wiſe Proviſion the infinite Crea- J 
tor hath made in them; and that is, chat 1 b 
ſon both the Par vagum and the Huercoſtal 
not ſend their Branches to the Heart, and its Ap- ci 
pendages in Brutes; therefore, leſt their Heart a 
ſhould want a due Proportion of nervous Veſſels, V 
the Par vagum lends more Branches ta their Hean ea 
than to that of Man. This, as it is a remarkable or 
Difference between rational and irrational Creatures, m 
ſo it is as remarkable an Argument of the Creator's bo 
Art and Care; who tho he hath denied Brute-Ani- By 
mals Reaſon, ln the Nerves miniſtring thereto, + 
yet hath another Way ſupplied what By ne of 
their Eife and 1822 3 pla 
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BOOK VIL 

3 A Survey EG 
CHAP, 1. 


Of the Motion of Birds, ard the Parts mi niftring 


thereto. 


8 Birds have a different Motion from that of 
other Animals; ſome of them being amphibi- 
ous, ſo is their Body accordingly ſhaped, and their 
Parts fitted for that Way of Life and Motion. As, 

t. Their Body is incomparably adapted to their 
Flight ; ſharp before to pierce the Air, and then 
by gentle Degrees riſing to its full Bulk. And, 

2, The Feathers are all artificially placed for fd- 
cilitating the Motion of the Body, and are alſo an 
admirable Clothing for it to keep it from Air and 
Weather. To which Purpoſe, as alfo for the more 
eaſy gliding of the Body thro* the Air, the Proviſi- 


on Nature hath made, and the Inſtinct of theſe Ani- 


mals to preen and are their Feathers is admirable; 
both in reſpect of the Art in doing it, and the Oil- 
Bag Glands, and whole A tus for that Service. 
But as their Wings are the principal Inſtruments 
of Motion, ſo they are made with great Skill, and 


placed im the moſt commodious Point of the 27 1 


to give it an exact pdiſe in the Air. 


And here it is remarkable how curious e 


y Fea- 


ther is made; the Shaft ſtrong, but hollow below 


for Swength 


and Lighmefs fake; and above; not 
much' leſs: and filled with a Pith, both ſtrong 
and light too. de Vanes as nicely gauged on each 
Side as made; broad on the one Side, and natrower 
on the other; both which miniſter the Union and 

five Motion of the Bird, ein and 
Cloſeneſs of the Wing. 


Hh 2 | And 
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And no leſs exquiſite is the textrine Art of the 
Plumage, which cannot be viewed without Admira- 
tion, eſpecially when the Eye is aſſiſted with Glaſſes. 
And no leſs curiouſly are the Feathers placed in 
the Wing, exactly according to their different 
Lengths and Strength: The Principals for Stay, 
and theſe again lined with covert and ſecondary Fea- 
thers, to keep the Air from paſſing through. And, 
Laſtly, What an admirable Apparatus is there of 
ſtrong; and light Bones? Of Joints, which open 
and ſhut, and move every Way, move according 
to the Occaſions of extending and withdrawing the 
Wings? And of various Muſcles, particularly the 
-peftoral Muſcles, which are much ſtronger in Birds 
than in Men, or any other Animal. 
Next the Wings, the Tail is in Flight conſidera- 
ble; and greatly aſſiſting in all Aſcents and De- 
ſcents, as alſo ſerving to ſteady Flight, by keeping 
the Body upright in the Air, by its readily turning 
and anſwering every Vacillation of the Body. 
And now to the Parts ſerving to Flight, let us 
add the nice and compleat Manner of its Perfor- 
mance; all done according to the ſtricteſt Rules of 
Mechaniſm. (See Borell. de mot. Animal. Vol. 1. 
Prop. 182. Ce. beige A nInT 4; 
Next to the Parts for Flight, let us view the 
Feet and Legs: Both made light for eaſier Tranſ- 
portation through the Air; and the former ſpread, 
ſome with Membranes for ſwimming, ſome with- 
out, for ſteady going, for perching, for catching, 
and holding of Prey, or for hanging by the Heels 
to gather their Food, or to fix themſelves: in their 
Places of Retreat and Safety: And the Legs all 
curved for their eaſy perching, rooſting, and Reſt, 
as alſo to help them upon their Wings in taking 
their Flight, and to be commodiouſly tucked up 
to the Body, ſo as not to obſtruct their Flight. In 
ſome long, for wading and ſearching the Waters; 
|  & +4 2 I 
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n ſome of a moderate Length, anſwerable to their 
vulgar - Occaſions 3 and in others as remarkably. 
ſhort. To all which let us add the placing the Legs. 
In all ſomewhat out of the Center of the Body's 
Gravity; but in ſuch as ſwim, more than in others, 
for the better rowing their Bodies through the Wa- 
ters, or to help them in that and diving too. | 


Oey 1 
Of the Head and Stomach, and other Parts of Birds. 


Concerning the Head J have already taken No- 
tice of its Shape for making way through the Air, 
of the Make of the Bill for gathering Food and 
other Uſes ; the commodious Situation of the Eye. 
And I might ſay a great deal of the peculiar Struc- 
ture of the Ear, the Brain, the Larynx, the Tongue, 
and inner Ear; but I ſhall only inſiſt upon the won- 
derful Proviſion in the Bill for judging of the Food, 
and that is by peculiar Nerves lodged therein for that 
Purpoſe ; ſmall and leſs numerous in ſuch as have 
the Aſſiſtance of the Eye; but large and more nu- 
merous, and thickly branched about, to the very 
End of the Beak, in ſuch as hunt for their Food. 
out of Sight, in the Waters, in Mud, or under 
8 (See Mr. 7. Clayton, in PEiloſ. Tranſat. 

206.) | | Wh: Nn 

I 2 now to the Stomach, another no leſs no- 
table than uſeful Part; whether we conſider the Ele- 
gancy of its Fibres and Muſcles, or its Multiplicity 3+ 
one to ſoften and macerate, another to digeſt ; or. 
its Variety, ſuited to various Foods, ſome mem- 
branaceous, agreeable to the frugivorous, or cont. | 
vorous Kind; ſome muſculous and ftrong, ſuited. 
to the Comminution and grinding of Corn and 
Grain, and fo to ſupply the Defect of Teetun. 

And now to this Specimen of the Parts, I might 
add the curious Structure and Lodgment of the 

0 Hh 3 Lungs, 


* 
* 
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Lungs, the Configuration of the Braaſt, made like 


5 a Keel for commodious Paſſage thre the Air, " 


bear the ſtrong Muſcles which men the Wing 
and to counterpoiſe the Bod *. — = 
it upon at Rooſt. The Neck a — deſerve 
our Notice, always either exactly proportioned to 
the Length of the E or elſe longer, to hunt out 
food, to ſearch in the Waters, as alſo to counterpoiſe 
the Body in Flight. And laſtly, I might take no- 
tice of the Defect of the Diaphragm, ſo neceſſary in 
other Animals to Reſpiration z but it would be te- 
dious, I Fo 8 paſs on to conſider the Mi- 
gration of Bir 


Of the Migration of Birds. 

In the Act of Migration, there are two Things 
very notable. One is their knowing their proper 
Times for their Paſſage ; there is no doubt, but the 
Temperature of the Air, as to Heat and Cold, and 
their natural Propenſity to breed their Voung, may 
be great Incentives to thefe Creatures to change 
their Habitation; but yet it is a very odd Inſtinct 
that they ſhould at all ſhift their Habitation ; : that 
 ſomecertain Place is not to be found in all the terra- 
queous Globe, affording them convenient Food and 

Habitation all the Year. | 
Alſo it is ſomewhax Grange, that | theſs Creatures 
ſhould' ſo, exactly know: the beſt ang only proper 
Seaſons to come and go in; and, it can only be at 
cribed to their Creator, who has imprinted upon 
their Naturès fuck; an Pin „ 28. — them to 
fly from a Place that e their Geyerail- | 


ON, or not afford them Foo 
«ini Af Mie 


Another Thing; remar 


is, that thoſe poor Creatures ſhould kno 
Ba ty We Cour, and. whither te 2 


—— 
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And nothing but the great Creator's Inſtinct could 
move wo to von wo vaſt Tracts of Land, but 
eſpecially over large Seas, -and perſuade them that 
——— is. better for them Mb e 
The laſt Thing remarkable in theſe Birds of 

Flight, is the Length of their Wihgs, or their more 
than ordinary Strength for Flight. 

SHAKE. na 

| Of the , Incubation of Birds, 
| The firſt Thing remarkable in Incubation, is the 
Ezg, whoſe inner Parts and cruſty Coat are well fit- 
ted for Incubation. That the bite ſhould be part- 
ly provided for the Formation of the Body, before 
its exit into the World, and the 77k for its Nouriſh- 
ment after it is come into the World, till the Bird is 
able to'ſhift for, and help itſelf: And that theſe 
Parts ſhould be ſo accurately braced and kept in due 
Place, is certainly a deſigned, as well as curious 
Piece of Workmanſhip. | 
And then as to the A# of Incubation ; what a 
prodigious Inſtinct is it in all? How ſhould they be 
aware that their Eggs contain their Young, and 
that their Production is in their Power? What ſhould 
move them to betake themſelves to their Neſts, and 
there with Delight and Patience to abide their Num- 
der of Days? Why does the Oſtrich lay her Eggs 
in the Sand, expoſed to the Heat and Incubationy of 
the Sun? Is it not very odd that any one Species 
ſhould vary from all the reſt of the Tribe? And is 
not the Care of the Creator in this Caſe very remark- 
able, in ſupplying ſome other Way the of the 
Parent's Cate; fo that the Young ſhould be not- 
withſtanding bred up in thoſe barren Deſarts, where 
thoſe Birds dwell'? ' © n 
- Thus having diſpatched what 1 intended to inſiſt 
upon concerning this State of Animals; I proceed 
WIN le 6s BOOK 
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Of  Infetts in general. 


TER E, (as deſpicable as they have been, or 
perhaps may be thought) we ſhall find as ex- 
quiſitely contrived, and curiouſly made for that Place 
and Station they bear in the World, as any other 
Part of the Anima! World. | 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Shape and Strulture of Inſetis. 


Let us begin with the Shape and Fabric of their 
Bodies; which, although it be ſomewhat different 


from that of Birds, being for the moſt Part not ſo 


ſharp before, to cut and make Way through the 
Air, yet is better adapted to their Manner of Life. 
For conſidering that there is little Need of long 
Flights, and that the Strength and Activity of their 
Wings doth much ſurpaſs the Reſiſtance their Bodies 


meet with from the Air, there was no Occaſion that 


their Bodies ſhould) be ſo ſharpened before. But 


the Condition of their Food and Manner of gather- 


ing it, together with the great Neceſſity of accurate 
Viſion by that admirable Proviſion made for them 
by the reticulated Cornea of their Eyes; theſe 
Things, I fay, as they required a larger Room, fo 
were a good. Occaſion for the Largeneſs of the 


Head and its Amplitude before. But for the reſt 


of their Body, all is well made, and nicely poiſed 
5 r their Flight, and every other of their Occa- 
Ons. 8 —_ 7 


And as 


A 


their 


— 


their Shape, Io the Fabric and Make of 
n 
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their Bodies is very curious, not built with Bones, 


and covered with Fleſh, as in other Animals, but 
covered with a moſt curious Mail of a middle Na- 


ture, ſerving both as Skin and Bone too, for the 
Shape as well as Strength and Guard of the Body, 
and as it were on purpoſe to ſhew that the great 


Contrives is not bound p that Way only. 


CHAP. al 


Of the Eyes and Antenne of 1357 


The Structure of the Eye in all Creatures is an 
admirable Piece of Mechaniſm; but that obſerv- 


able in the Eyes of Inſects muſt needs excite our 
Admiration; fenced with its own Hardneſs, yea 


even its own accurate Viſion is a good Guard 
againſt external Injuries ; and its Cornea beſet with 


curious, tranſparent, lenticular Inlets, enabling thoſe 
Creatures to ſee (no doubt) very accurately every 
Way, without any Interval of Time or Trouble, 


to move the Eye towards Objects. 


And as for the Antenne or Feelers, whatever 


their Uſe may be in cleaning the Eyes, they are a 


good Guard to the Eyes and Head, in their Walk 


or Flight, enabling them by the Senſe of Feeling 
to diſcover ſuch Annoyances, which by their Proxi- 
mity may eſcape the Reach of their Eyes and Sight. 
Beſides which, they are a curious Piece of * 


ſhip, 
CHAP. IV. 
Of the Parts and Motion of Inſects. 


Here I might take Notice of the admirable Me- 
chaniſm in thoſe that creep: The curious Oars in 
thoſe amphibious Inſects that ſwim and walk: The 
wonderful Proviſion made in the Feet of ſuch as walk, 
or hang upon the Surface: The great Strength and 


dug in the Legs of ſuch as leap; the ſtrong _ | 


— — — 
2 — — 
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State, in the Summer Months, they then 
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and Talons of ſuch as dig ; and'the admirable Fa. 
culty of ſuch as cannot 1 to convey themſelves 
with Speed, by the Help of their Webs, (as Spider; 
— or ſore other Artifice to make their Bodies 
lightet than the Air: Theſe, and ſuch like Things, 
I might take Notice of; but I will confine my Ob- 
ſervations to the Legs and Wings only; which are 
incomparably fitted up for their intended Service, 
diſtended and ſtrengthened by the fineſt Bones, and 
theſe covered with the fineſt Membranes, ſome of 
them adorned with neat and beautiful Feathers (as 
in Moths and Butterflies) and many of them pro- 
vided with the fineſt Articulation and Foldings, for 
the Wings to be withdrawn, and neatly laid up in 
their Vaginæ and Caſes, and again readily extended 
for Flight. [9 | 
And then for poiſing the Body, there is an ad- 
mirable Provifion for this Purpoſe : In ſome by four 
Wings; and in ſuch as have two, by Pointels and 
ary placed under the Wings, on each Side the 
5 And laſtly, tis ſurprizing to reflect upon the 
amazing Minuteneſs, Art, and Curioſity of the 
Joints, the Muſcles, Tendons, and Nerves neceſ- 
ſary to perform all the Motions of the Legs, and 
Wings, and every other Part of their Bodies; ſome 
of which are fo very fmall as to efcape our Sight. 
All this can proceed only from the infinite Power 
and Wiſdom of the Creator. | 


The | $agacity of Iifetts to facure themſelves again} 


Some Infefts (via. the hits Butiur y Caterpillar) 
having ſufficiently fed, nouriſhed and bred up them- 
ſelves to the Perfection of their vermicubar nymphs 
retire to 

Places 


SSt gs ges e. 


L_ 


ꝝ inthe Waters, in the Water 5 
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Places of Safety, and there throw off their Nympba 


and e on their Aurelia or Cbryſalis State for all 
inter, in which there are no Occaſions for 


. ſubſiſt in a Kind of Torpitude or Sleepir ag 
State, without any Food at all; by Reaſon as there 
is no Action, ſo no waſte of Body or Spirits, and 
therefore no need of Food. 

But for others, (as Ants and Bees, &e.) 
move and act, and need Food, the Creator hath 
ven them an Inſtinct and Foreſigbt to lay up FA 


cient Food in Summer for the Winter” s Neceſſities. 


CHAP. VI. 


f the Care of Inſefts about their Young. 


We kr ight ſpeak of many Things, but I ſhall 

n two Things relating to their ſpecial 
. the Production of their Young. 

= Thing is their Providence for their 
Tom „ in making or finding out ſuch proper Re- 
and Places for their Eggs and Seed, as 


— may receive the Advantage of a fufficient 


Incubation, and that the Young, when produced, 
may have the Benet of proper and ſufficient Food 
till they are able to ſhift for themſelves. It is won- 
derful to ſee with what rhe 
ral Species of Inſects lay up their rm in 
— en proper Phitcn, Sem whoſe Subſiſtence 
ofs to whom 
Fleſh is a proper Food, in Fleſh ; Jehnewmon Flies, 


to whom the Fruits or Leaves of Vegetables are 
Eggs, fome in this Fruit, fome 


Food, repoſice their 
on. this Tree, ſome on that Plant, and ſome on 
that: Buy the fame Family on the fame 


En ” Plane, — 7-4 


that 


and Care the ſeve- 
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Lice, whoſe Eggs require a conſtant Degree of | 


Warmth, place them, ſome in the Feathers of 
Birds, ſome in the Hair of Beaſts, ſome in the very 


Scales of Fiſhes, ſome in the Noſe, ſome in the 


Fleſh :' Nay we find Worms in the very Bowels of 
Men and other Creatures. | See Lowtborp's Abridg. 
Vol, 3. p. 121. 135.] And as for others to whom 
none of theſe Methods are proper, but make them- 
ſelves Neſts by Perforations in the Earth, in Wood, 
or Combs, they build, or ſuch like Ways, tis 
admirable to ſee with what Labour and Care 
they carry in, and ſeal up Proviſions, that ſerve 
both for the Production of their Young, as alſo for 
their Food and Nurture when produced. 

The other Piece of Art and Care about their 
Young, is their Curioſity and Neatneſs in repoſit- 
ing their Eggs, and in their Nidification. 

1. Great Curioſity and nice Order is generally ob- 
ſerved by them in this Matter: Their Eggs are 
carefully laid up upon the Leaves of Vegetables, 


or other Materials on Land, always glued thereon 


with Care with one certain End lowermoſt, and 
with handſome Juxta-Poſitions. - Or if in the Wa- 


ters, in neat and beautiful Rows oftentimes, in that 
ſpermatic gelatine Matter in which they are repoſi- 


ted, and that Matter carefully tied and faſtened in 
the Waters to prevent its Diſſipation ; or if made 
toffloat, ſo carefully ſpread and poiſed, as to ſwim 
about with all poſſible Artificſe. heb 

And as to their other Faculty, that of Nidificati- 
on, whether it be exerted by boring the Earth or 
Wood, or building themſelves Cells, or ſpinning 
and weaving themſelves Caſes and Webs, it is all 
a wonderful Faculty of thoſe poor little Animals, 
whether we conſider their Parts wherewith they 


work, or their Work itſelf. Thus thoſe who per- 

forate Earth, Wood, or ſuch like, have their Legs, 

Feet, Mouth, and whole: Body accommodated — 
3 | | KEE 
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Minen the Brier, and ſome others. 


& * 
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that Service. But for ſuch as build or ſpin them- 
ſelves Neſts, their Art juſtly bids Defiance to the 
molt ingenious Artiſt,” ſo much as to copy the nice 
geometrical Combs of ſome, the earthen Cells of 


others, or the Webs, Nets, and Caſes woven by 


others. And here that natural Glue, which J/aſps 
and Hornets have to conſolidate their Work, and 


which Silk-worms dart out, and intermix with their 


ſilken Balls, is ſo "ſerviceable a Material, together 
with the curious Structure of all Parts miniſtring to 
this textrine Power, as may juſtly be accounted 
among the noble Deſigns of the infinite Creator. 
There is another pfodigious Faculty, which o- 
thers of thoſe little Animals have to make even Na- 
ture itſelf ſerviceable to their Purpoſe, and that is 
making the Vegetation and Growth/iof Trees 4 1 
Plants, the very Means of the Building their N 
Such as are the Galls and Balls found on the Leaves 
and Branches of divers Vegetables, as the Car. the 


Tis certain the Formation of thoſe - Ca 10 
Balls! i is. quite beyond the Cunning! of the Animal 
itlelf ; but it is partly of the Vegetable, and partly 
of ate Virulency in the Juice, or Egg, or both re- 
poſited on the Vegetable by the parental ee 
(See Malpigbi de Galli). And as this Virul 
various according to the Difference of its r Ar 
ſo is the Form and Texture of the Caſes and Bally | 
excited thereby; ſome being hard Shells, (as the 
Aleppo Galle) Date (as Oat Bails) tender; ſome 
ſcaly,” ſome ſmooth, ſome hairy, (as thoſe on the 
Briar or Dag · Ruſe) ſome: long, ſome round, and 
ſome conical, as * Sæwellings in the Bad) and 
Branches of the Blackberr y-Buſh.) And laſtly, all 
thoſe Species of Inſects are ned with Parts ex - 
actly made for this Purpoſe, to bore and pierce the 
Vegetable, and to reach and inject their * and 


- J uice into the render Parts thereof, "MM 
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And now theſe Things being ſeriouſly conſider. 
ed, what leſs can be concluded, than that there. 
muſt be ſome wiſe Artiſt, that from the very be. 
ginning of the Exiſtence of this Species of Animals, 
hath with great Dexterity ard Forecaſt provided for 


its W Al and e 


| n 0 0 x Ix. 
of anni, and the Inhabitants / the Waters, 1 


CH A P. 1 
07 Reptiles. * in 


HE firſt Thing I ſhall take Notice of here, 
is the Motion of Reptiles, which is not leſs 
curious than it is different from that of other Ani- 
mals, whether we conſider the Manner of it, as ver- 
micular, or ſinuous, or like that of the Snail, (ſee 
Dr. Liſters Euercit. Anat, 1. F. 1. and 37.) of the 
Caterpillar, or the Multipedes, or any other Way, 
or the Parts miniſtering to it, particularly the Spine, 
and the Muſcles co-operating with the Spine, in ſuch 
as have Bones; and the annular and other Muſcles 
in ſuch as have none; all incomparably made fot 
thoſe: curious geometrical. Windings and Turnings, 
Undulations, and all the various Motions to be met 
with in the teptile Kind. (See Blaſ. Anat. Anim. 
2-1. c. 39. de Vipera e Veflingio.Y 
Thing N in Reptiles is, the 
Poiſon chr many of then are focked wth 3 which 
is of great Uſe in man pers; and though 
it is noxibus to Men A F An 8 . 
jected as an Act of Injuſtice in God, becauſe he may 
make Uſe of ſuch noxious Creatures to execute the 
M. 8 pen K N ne ow 
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As to the Animals themſelves, their Poiſon is no 


doubt of ſome great Uſe to themſelves, ſerving to 


the more eaſy and Capture of their 4 
which might otherwiſe eſcape * And beſides 
all this their Poiſgn may he probably of very great 
Uſe to the Digeſtion of their Food. 

And as to the harmleſs Part of the Reptile-Kind, 
they as well deſerve our Notice for their Harm- 
lefineſs, as the others did for their Poiſon. For an 
thoſe are endowed: with Poiſon, becauſe they are 
predaceous ; ſo theſe need it not, becauſe their Food 
1s near at Hand, the next Earth affording Food to 
ſuch, (viz. Werms) as can terebrate, and the next 


Vegetable being Food for others that can n climb Ry 


Snails) of but ane to it. 


C H A P. II. 
"Of the « Inhabitants of the Waters. 


We have here as glorious a Scene of the infinite | 


Creators Power and Art, as hath been already ſet 
forth on the dry Land. For the Waters themſelves 
are an admirable Work of God, and of infinite Uſe 


do that Part of the Globe already ſurveyed, and the 


rodigious Variety of Creatures in it are an inex- 

uſtible Scene of the Creator's Wiſdom and Power. 
0m ee ny we prodigious 

inuteneſs of others, together the incompa- 
table Contrivance and Structure of the Bodies of all; 
Supplies of Food aſſorded to 
ſuch an innumerable of Eaters, the Buſi- 
neſs of Reſpiration in a Way fo different 
from, but equivalent to whats. is in Land-Animals 
the Adjuſtment of the Organs of Viſion to that 
Element in which the Animal liveth; the Poiſe, 
the 8 the Motion of the Body forwards with 
great Swiſtneſs, 4 and downwards with 


great Agility alt t 


mex- 


ele Things do lay before us an 
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T H E Vegetable Kingdam, though an inferior 
| Branch of the Creation, exhibits to us a glori- 
ous Scene of the Creator's Wiſdom and Art. I 
might inſiſt upon the great Variety there is, both of 
Trees and Plants provided for every Uſe and Oc- 
caſion. (See Plin. N. H. I. 22. c. 6. Grew's Gan. 
J. 3. c. 2. F. 47. Ol. Mag. Hit. l. 2. c. 16.) 

I might alſo ſurvey here the curious Anatomy of 
the Structure of their Bodies, ¶ ſee Lowth. Avr. Vol. 
2. Pp. 710. ] and ſhew the adnurable Proviſion made 
for the Conveyance of the lymphatic and eſſential 


Juices, for communicating the Air, as neceſſary to 


vegetable as to animal Life ¶ Vid. Malpig. Op. 
Anat. Plant, p. 15. 14. Grew, ibid. J. 3. c. 3. F. 16. 
Se. Raii Hiſt, Plant. I. 1. b. 4.] I might alſo 
ſpeak of the curious Covering they are provided 
with, the Variety and Texture of their Leaves, the 
Finery and Fragrancy of their Flowers. ¶ See wy 
ibid. I. 1. c. 4. F. 14, Sc. 7 A de Cemmit. p 
23, Sc. Sam. Moreland in Phil. Lranſ. Ne 289. * 
I might alſo enquire into the wonderful Generation 
and Make of the Seed, and the great Uſefulneſs of 
their Fruit, and Rudiments and Lineaments of the 
Parent Vegetable, tho? never ſo large and ſpacious, 
is locked up in the little Compaſs of their Fruit or 
Seed, tho . of thoſe Seeds ire ſcarce viſible to 


the naked Eye. Vid. Malpig. Vit. p. 67. Phil. 


TT ranſ. Ne 287. Raii Cat. Cant. in Acer Nu. Rai 
. Ae, iB. Kae nl 
And foraſmuch as the * of the Species 2 
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peas open; the Safer of the Seed in a great Mea- 
ure, I might obſerve the Care God hath taken for 


the Conſervation and Safety hereof, in ſuch. as dare 


to ſhew their Heads all the Year, hos ſecurely their 


Flower, Seed or Fruit is locked up all the Winter, 


together with their Leaves and Branches, in their 


Gems, and fenced and covered there with neat and 
cloſe Tunicks, (See Grew's Cofmol. I. 1. c. 4. F. 8. 
&c. 1.4. c. 3.) 

And for ſuch as dare not to expoſe themſelves, 
with what Safety are they preſerved under the Co- 
verture of the "Earth in their Root, Seed, or Fruit, 
till invited out by the Warmth of the Spring! And 
when they are thus called out, it is pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve the Methods of Nature in guarding thoſe in- 
ſenſitive Creatures againſt Harms, by making ſome 
to lie down, others to cloſe themſelves up upon the 
Touch of Animals, and the moſt to ſhut up their 
Flowers, their Down, or other Guard upon the 


Cool of the Evening ; or other Matters that _ | 
be prejudicial to the tender Seed. 


To theſe Conſiderations I might add the various 
Ways of Nature in diſſipating and ſowing it, ſome 
being for this Purpoſe winged with light Down or 
Wings to be carried about by the Winds ; others be- 
ing laid in elaſtic ſpringy Caſes, that when they 
burſt, dart their Seed at convenient Diſtances. [See 
Crew. ib. p. 199. Ray, ibid. p. 132. Dr. Sloane. 
Voy. to Famaic. p. 150, of the Gentianell Flore c@- 
ruleo, or Spirit Leaf. Raii Hiſt. Plant. lib. 16. c. 20. 


Sloane, ib. p. 50.] Others by their agreeable Tafte 
and Smell and falutary Nature inviting themſelves 


to be ſwallowed-and carried by the Birds, and there- 
by alſo fertilized by paſſing through their Bodies, and 
others by their Uſefulneſs in human Life, invite the 
Huſbandtman and Gardiner to ſow and nurſethem up. 


[See Sir J. PopeBlunt's N. H. concerning the Propaga- 


tion of Nutmeg s H.P. lib. 27. c. + 
You ll, © 12 * I might 
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I might alſo add the nice Proviſion that is made 
for their Aid, in ſtanding and growing, that 
they may keep their Heads above Ground, and 
not be rotted in the Earth themſelves, nor annoy us; 
but to miniſter to all their Ends and our Uſes; to 
afford us Houſes, Utenſils, Food, Phyfic, Cloath- 
ing, yea Pleaſure too, by the Beauty of their Looks, 
Fragrancy of their Smell, by creating us pleaſant 
Shades, and fkreening us againſt piercing Winds 
and Cold of Winter. [Vide Ray's Hiſt. Plant. I. 1. 
c. 24. p. 46. 010 | | 

And 'tis very obſervable what admirable Proviſi- 
ons are made for this Purpoſe of their Support and 
Standing, both in ſuch as ſtand bytheir own Strength, 
and ſuch as want the Help of others. In ſuch as 
ſtand by their own Strength by Means of the more 
ligneous Parts being made not inflexible, as Bones, 
becauſe they would then be liable to break; but of a 
yielding, elaſtic Nature, to eſcape and dodge the 
Violence of Winds: And by Means alſo of the 
Branches ſpreading about at an Angle of about 45 
Degrees, by which Means they equally fill up, and 
at the ſame Time make an Equilibration of the 
Top, [See Account of the Origin and Formation 
of Foſſils, Shells, &c. Print. Lond. 1705. p. 38, 
41. bt 

| 110 as for ſuch Vegetables as cannot ſupport 
themſelves, tis wonderful to ſee how they embrace 
and climb up others; ſome advancing themſelves by 
catching and holding with their curious Claſpers and 
Tendrils; ſome by ſtriking in their rooty Feet; and 
others by the Emiſſion of a natural Glue, firmly 
adhering to ſomething or other that adminiſters ſuf- 
ficient Support unto them. All which various Me- 
thods being ſo nicely accommodated to the Wants 
of thoſe helpleſs Vegetables, is a manifeſt Indication 
of the Contrivance of the Creator, who condeſcends 
to aſſiſt the moſt helpleis Part of the Creation. [ Vid. 
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I might in the laſt Place add a large Catalogue 
of ſuch Vegetables as ſeem to be deſigned hy God 
for the Good of Man and other Creatures. A 
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Mop. de Capreolis, Sc. p. 48. Harris's Lex. Tech, 
in Verb. Claſpers.] 9 5 


Grain; I might name the great Fertility of ſuch 
as ſerve for Bread, and the eaſy Culture thereof. 
Among Trees and Plants, I might inſtance in ſome 
that ſeem to be deſigned as *twere:on purpoſe for al- 
moſt every Uſe. [See Sloane's Voyage to Famaica, 
p. 247. 249. Ray, ib. I. 22. c. 7.) Some to 
heal our Diſtempers, and alleviate .our Pains all 
the World over. And ſome for the peculiar Ser- 
vice of particular Places, either to cure ſuch Di- 
ſtempers as are peculiar to them, or elſe to obviate 
ſome Inconvenience there, or to ſupply ſome con- 
ſtant Neceſſity. For Inſtance, *tis an admirable 
Proviſion made for ſome Countries ſubje&t to 
Drought, that when the Waters every where fail, 
there are Vegetables. which contain not only Moi- 


ſture enough to ſupply their own Vegetation, but 


afford Drink alſo both to Man and other Creatures; 
and more might be inſtanced of a like Nature, 
and Things that bear plain Marks of the divine 
Wiſdom and Care, that they manifeſt the Superinten- 
dence of the infinite Creator. [See Sloane, ib. p. 188. 
of tbe wild Pine, Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 251. Low- 
thorp's Abridg. Vol. 2. p. 669. Dampier's Voyage 
to Campeachy, c. 2. p. 36.] % 

Thus I have given a Sketch of another Branch 


of the Creation, which tho one of the meaneſt, 


yet if accurately ſurvey'd, would abundantly mani- 


feſt itſelf to be the Work of Gd. 
As to the inanimate Part, ſuch as Stones, Mine- 
rals, Earths, and ſuch like, that which I have al- 


ready ſaid ſhall ſuffice. 


The End of the Second Volume. 
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1. The Methodof teaching ad ſhidying the Bill : 
n or, An Introduction to Languages, Poetry, 
Rhetoric, Hiſtory, Moral Philoſophy, Phyſic, c. 


_ with Reflections on Taſte, and Inſtructions with res 


gard to the Eloquence of the Pulpit, the Bar, and 
the Stage. The whole illuſtrated with Paſſages 


from the moſt famous Poets and Orators, ancient 
and modern, with critical Remarks on them. De- 


ſigned more particularly for Students in the Uni- 
verſities. By Mr. RoL Ln, late Principal of the 
Univerſity of Paris, now Profeſſor of El ce 


in the Royal College, and Member of the Royal 


Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. Tranſ. 
Pric from the French. In F our Volumes Ottavo, 
rice 11, 


II. A new Method of Education Jefigned: 
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